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EDITOR'S NOTE. 


Tue nature of the subject of this volume rendered 
it impossible that the contents should appear as if 
east in one mould. This circumstance might be re- 
garded as a defect, but its justification will be found 
partly in the many-sided character of a long and 
eventful life, which showed a rich development and a 
mature perfection of every human faculty, and partly 
in the fact that for some periods of this life original 
authorities were lacking. The volume is therefore in- 
tended, as was inevitable, to produce its effect by the 
impression it makes as a whole. Our knowledge of 
the Field-Marshal must be supplemented from notes 
regarding his family and his own life, from journals 
of travels, and records of the many impulses, scientific 
and artistic, to which his travels gave rise; further, 
from an attempt in the region of Belles Letires—the 
novel of “The Two Friends,” in which he, the man 
of eight-and-twenty, paints himself true to the life; 
finally, from the vigorous productions of his old age, 
with their strivings after the highest truth, which, 
under the title of “ Consolatory Thoughts,” form the 
conclusion of the volume. With these autobiograph- 
ical notices has been effectively incorporated that which 
has been said concerning Moltke’s endeavors and per- 


formances by those whose duty it was to criticise or 
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report upon them, beginning with the final certificate 
of the Danish cadet, and the Reminiscences which the — 
father dedicated to the son with a just pride and a 
presentiment of the great future before him, and end- 
ing with the splendid testimonies of royal appreciation 
and gratitude to which the section on “The Field- 
Marshal and his Sovereigns” bears witness. 

Where documentary evidence fails us, the knowledge 
of those who were his companions comes in to fill up 
the gap. To them we owe the description of the 
“Retirement at Creisau,” the calm cheerful evening of 
the old man’s life; to them we owe the character 
sketch, “‘ Marie Moltke,” the portrait of the wife. The 
festivities on the ninetieth birthday have been de- 
scribed by Captain von Bremen, of the Great General 
Staff. He had been commissioned by Count von Wal- 
dersee, Chief of the General Staff of the Army, to as- 
sist in preparing for that celebration, and was the 
author of the Memoir afterwards distributed. 
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MOLTKE: 
HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


SHORT FAMILY HISTORY. 
By HetmMutH von Mo.rxs. 


In the year 1164 Henry the Lion, Duke of Bavaria, 
conquered the Obotrites, a tribe which lived in the 
region now known as the Grand Duchy of Mecklen- 
burg. He founded there the Bishopric of Schwerin, 
and instituted judges and knights—who, of course, 
were not chosen from the conquered heathens, but 
from his own victorious men. As early as the year 
1246 we find the name of Matheus Moltke mentioned 
in the records, which are still in existence, as one of 
the “knights,” a proof that his family was neither 
Wendish nor Danish, but German. 

Not much later than this, however, we hear of the 
Moltkes in Sweden, and again in Denmark, where—as 
we gather from important documents and state treaties 
—signed by them—they held high and influential posi- 
tions in State and Church. There were four branches 
of this family, who went abroad in the short space 
between 1290 and 1330. In three instances the eldest 
sons in the main line left their homes, and their de- 


secendants did not return. 
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Hejnet, Helsinge, Bavelse, and Lyngby,* are prop- 
erties which were handed down through several gen- 
erations. But the male line of all these Swedish and 
Danish branches died out between 1440 and 1550. 
However, we always find one son of the ancestral 
house in the original home, though not always the 
eldest. According to documents, the estates of Rade- 
bas, Alt-Kaland, and Stridfeld belonged to the knight 
Eberhard Moltke as early as 1266. Stridfeld, near 
Tessin in Mecklenburg, is the ancestral home of the 
whole race; it remained in the family for 500 years, 
and for sixteen generations up to the year 1781. It 
passed from father to son, or sons, who, if there were 
several of them, arranged that one of them should 
keep the property. This love for a home, which was 
not situated in a beautiful country, is very remark- 
able, and affords a proof of their fidelity. Had it 
been entailed, it would to-day be the property of Otto 
Moltke of Copenhagen, the eldest surviving son of 
the eldest line, i.e. the German branch. Gebhard, the 
ninth in the line of the owners of Stridfeld, left the 
estate to his younger brother Claus, as his elder brother 
owned the neighboring properties of Samow and Wol- 
tow, which had come to him by his marriage with 
a Fraulein von Liitzow. A grandson of Claus, who 
married a daughter of the Samow family, acquired the 
estate of Walkendorf. As Stridfeld is the ancestral 
home of all the Moltkes, so Gebhard is the ancestor 
of all the Moltkes of the present day. The German 


*Of these named, and some others mentioned later, Helsinge, Ba- 
velse, Lyngby, and Bregentved, are to be found in Denmark; Hejnet in 
Sweden, Radebas and Alt-Kaland in Pomerania; Stridfeld, Samow, Wol- 
tow, Walkendorf, Wolde, and Schorsow, in Mecklenburg; Hvidfeldt is 
not the name of an estate, but that of an heiress, ancestress of the 
Moltke-Hvidfeldt family. It is the same with the branch of the Moltke- 
Rosenkrands. 
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Moltkes are descendants of Gebhard’s elder, the Dan- 
ish of his younger son. Stridfeld, as well as Wal- 
kendorf, went back to the old branch, “who also acquired 
Schorsow. Stridfeld was in the possession of Eber- 
hard Frederick in 1781, Samow was the property of 
my grandfather, Frederick Siegfried, in 1780, Walken- 
dorf that of Count Frederick Detlef, of Wolde, i in 1824; 
and then the German Moltkes lost by degrees all their 
family estates, while the Danish had large possessions 
in Denmark. 

All the present German Moltkes have descended 
from the Moltkes of Samow; they include the Counts 
of the Empire, thirty sons and daughters, the Danish 
feudal counts, the female descendants of Werner 
Moltke, President of Copenhagen, who had no landed 
property. The ancestral home of these two branches 
was Schorsow. 

All the Danish families of that name are eae 
of the house of Walkendorf. They include the two 
branches of the Counts Moltke-Bregentved and Moltke- 
Hyvidfeldt, as well as the Barons Moltke-Rosenkrands. 
There are about a hundred descendants now living. 

To prove their relationship to the German Moltkes, 
and the descent from the house of Stridfeld, the Danish 
Moltkes have to go back ten or eleven generations to 
the year 1500, when their ancestor Gebhard was alive. 
If landed property decides the nationality of a family, 
one must say of the eldest branch that it has been 
homeless for almost a hundred years. May it take 
root again in the soil of the German fatherland ! 


This wish was fulfilled when the Field-Marshal bought Creisau and 
the entailed property connected with it. 


HIS FATHER’S MEMOIRS. 


Tux father of the Field-Marshal* has left memoirs entitled, “ Family 
History of the Barons von Moltke, with a pedigree of the last 500 years.” 
They begin with the legendary history of the family, and pass on to 
their extension over Mecklenburg, Denmark, and Sweden, during the 
12th and 13th centuries. Specially mentioned is Margareta, who died 
1414; she was daughter to Johannes Moltke of Revetstad in Sweden, 
married Christian ‘Nielsen Vasa, Count and Droste at Rydbyholm and 
Bidrnoe, and so became the ancestress of the royal house of Vasa. 

The short descriptions of the lives of all ancestors from 1309 given in 
these memoirs prove that Gebhard Moltke is the ancestor of all, the 
present Moltkes; his son Otto was the founder of the Samow branch, to 
which the Field-Marshal belongs. Most members of this branch were 
military men. ' 

_ Here follow short descriptions of the lives of the author’s immediate 
forefathers in his own words. 


Claus, son of Otto and Lord of the Manor of Samow 
and Woltow, was born the 17th of April, 1566; his 
wife was Eliza von Oldenburg, who died August 5th, 
1641. Of his ten children, his son Joachim Christof, 
from whom we descend in direct line, distinguished 
himself highly. 

Joachim Christof, born October 12th, 1602, was Lord 
of the Manor of Samow. He married Fraulein v. d. 
Lithe; his second wife was a Fraulein v. Strahlendorff ; 
he had twenty children. In the year 1619 he entered 
the service of the Count of Liineburg, later he joined 
the Austrian army. After that he was a cornet under 
King Christian IV. of Denmark. His valor during 
the German war, and especially in the unlucky battle 
at Lutter, attracted the attention of this great king. 

* His autobiography follows (see p. 19). 














FRIEDERICH PHILIP VICTOR VON MOLTKE 
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After the peace of Liibeck, Moltke, who was most 
anxious to give to the world proofs of his bravery, 
went to Poland to join the army of Gustavus Adol- 
phus; but he was taken prisoner by the Poles. After 
his release the Swedish king gave him a company of 
horse, which he led into the German war, and he was 
always very successful. By this means he became a 
great favorite of the king, who used to call him 
“cousin.” With sixty horse he took the town of Mal- 
chin, where he captured several Imperial troops. He 
showed great courage in the famous battle of Littzen, 
succeeded in chasing away thirty companies of Croats, 
and captured a standard from the enemy. He then 
proceeded, under the command of the Duke of Wei- 
mar, to Chemnitz. Some time later he was made Lieu- 
_ tenant-Colonel in the regiment of Lieutenant-General . 
_ Redewin, and soon after Adjutant-General. He raised 
a regiment of horse and dragoons, and commanded it 
himself. Weary of war, he retired in 1646 as Colonel, 
though he might have become Major-General. He 
went to his fatherland, Mecklenburg, lived at first at 
Rostock, then for ten years at Holstein, after which he 
bought the estate of Schorsow from the Bishop of 
Eutin. He died at the age of sixty on the 12th May, 
1665. 

Wolfgang (Wulf) Casper, the grandfather of my 
father, and Lord of the Manor of Samow and Viecheln 
in Mecklenburg, was born in 1637. He was married 
twice, first to Anne Margaret von Moltke, daughter of 
Hans Albrecht of Stridfeld, secondly to Anne Maria 
von Liitzow. He also owned the estate of Nikohr. 
Of his sixteen children the youngest was born in 1713, 
when the father was seventy-six years old. He died 
at the age of ninety-four in 1731. It is to be regretted 
_ that not more is known of him, being one who reached 
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so advanced an age, and who very likely was one of 
our noblest ancestors. 

Otto Frederick, my grandfather, born 1684, was Lord 
of the Manor of Samow and Viecheln. He was a page 
at the Saxon Court, equerry, and on February 18th, 
1718, he was made Master of the Horse in Saxony. 
He died in the same year as his father, 1731, and left 
six children by his wife, Sophie v. Pritzbuer. As his 
eldest son was only seven years old, the estate of Sa- 
mow was let for the benefit of the children under age. 
His third son,— 

Frederick Casimir Siegfried, my father, was the only 
one of this family who had male issue. My father was 
born in 1730, so he was only one year old at the time 
his father died. He had three brothers and two sisters. 
I suppose the two eldest sons died early, and very 
likely Samow and Viecheln went to Frederick Casimir 
in 1751. My father had been a page at the Court of 
Wirtemberg, but he fled from there, having struck 
his tutor with a chair in revenge for an unjust punish- 
ment. He entered the Imperial Austrian army, and 
through the influence of Field-Marshal von Moltke he 
became a captain in Vienna at the early age of twenty. 
The Field-Marshal would have liked the young cap- 
tain to marry his daughter; for this purpose he de- 
sired him to go over to the Roman Catholic Church, 
but Frederick Casimir refused. Being of age, he was 
able to take possession of the estates of Samow and 
Viecheln, so he left the army and retired on his prop- 
erty. Soon after he married my mother, Sophie Char- 
lotte d’Olivet, who was descended from a Protestant 
family of French refugees. She was born October 6th, 
1733, and was a beautiful woman. She had a gentle 
and lovable disposition, and was heiress of Wilhelm- 
hof near Tessin. She died 1787. My father too was 
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a handsome man and famous for his strength; he is 
said to have been able to roll up twelve tin plates; 
but he had a violent character. He died 1785 at Rib- 
nitz, where he was Provisor of the Fraulein-Kloster 
(Foundation for unmarried ladies); husband and wife 
are buried there. They had ten sons and three daugh- 
ters. As Samow was left to all of them, it had to be 
sold at my father’s death, though it had belonged to 
the family since 1540. 


Two of these ten sons died early. Otto, born 1711, was captain in 
the Prince Leopold of Brunswick regiment, and died 1804. Ludwig died 
when lieutenant in the von Lengefeldt infantry regiment at Kénigsberg ; 
Jakob was lieutenant in the Prince Leopold regiment at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder (his monument is in the garrison church there). August was a 
captain in the Mecklenburg army, in which Adolf was a general; and 
Helmuth, godfather of the Field-Marshal, died as Major and Commander 
of the Mecklenburg contingent in 1812; he had been wounded and 
lacked proper nourishment on the return from Russia. William was a 
captain in the Winning infantry regiment in Berlin, where he died 1824. 
Frederick Philip Victor, father of the Field-Marshal, narrates his own life 
in the following chapter. 


RECOLLECTIONS FROM My LIFE, FOR MY DEAR 
CHILDREN ONLY, AFTER MY DEATH. 
WRrirTEN at WANDSBECK, 1840. 


Friederich Philip Victor von Moltke. Though in 
the eventide of life, I am not weakened in mental or 
physical powers. This is but rarely the case at the 
age of seventy-two, and I give thanks to God Al- 
mighty for it. This is the story of my life as far as I 
can recollect it clearly. I was born at Samow, July 
12th, 1768, and was the ninth of thirteen children. 
Early in 1785 my father died; Herr von Raben was 
my guardian. According to his wish and that of my 
elder sisters and brothers, I entered the Prussian army, 
and was appointed thirteenth ensign in the regiment 
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“Field-Marshal von Mollendorff.” In 1789 I was made 
second lieutenant, but soon I had used up the little 
fortune left me by my parents. My finances grew worse 
every year, for I lacked the power of being economical. 
But as I was living temperately and was very orderly, I 
enjoyed very good health, and I was said to be one of 
the handsomest youths. As I was of a lively disposi- 
tion, my status as Prussian lieutenant made me a favor- 
ite in society. When I went with one of my brothers to 
Rackow to visit his brother-in-law, the Privy Council- 
lor Paschen, I made there the acquaintance of his daugh- 
ter, fell in love with her and was accepted by her. But 
when I asked her father’s permission, it was refused. 
I left Rackow at once and went to my brother, the 
commanding officer at Parchim. Soon after, a messen- 
ger on horseback brought a letter from Frau Paschen 
to my brother, telling him that soon after my depart- 
ure her daughter had fallen seriously ill and had de- 
clared she would marry no one but me. Her loving 
father was in great trouble and ready to give his con- 
sent if I were willing to return to them. I left for 
Rackow the following day, and the same evening we 
were betrothed. The Privy Councillor made one con- 
dition, that I should leave the army and should look 
after the estate. I promised, left some days later for 
Berlin, sent in my resignation, and on September 
28th, 1796, I retired. The thirteen years spent in the 
Prussian army had been very happy ones for me. 

In May, 1797, my marriage with Sophie Henriette 
Paschen was celebrated at Horst in Lauenburg, an 
estate which belonged to some distant relations of the 
Paschens. I had bought the fee-farm of Liebenthal 
near Wittstock, and we went there some days after 
our wedding. Here was born my eldest son Wilhelm, 
March 23rd, 1798, and on May 22nd, 1799, my second 
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son Friedrich. Then I sold Liebenthal and we went 
to live at Parchim, a town in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
where my brother Helmuth was commander. A third 
son was born to me the same year, and I called him 
Helmuth after my brother. I did not think then that 
this son forty years later was destined to be my joy, 
my pride, and my benefactor, and that such a rare life 
was before him, surrounded by so many perils. After 
I had bought the estate of Gnewitz in Mecklenburg in 
1801, and sold it again in 1803, we decided to go to 
Liibeck; here my fourth son Adolf was born on April 
4th, and on December 28th, 1805, a fifth son Ludwig. 
In the same year I bought the estate of Augustenhof 
in the Duchy of Holstein, and so I became a Danish 
subject. I had to build a house there, while my wife 
and children remained at Liibeck, only visiting Augus- 
tenhof from time to time. They were staying there in 
October, 1806, when the French and Prussians were 
fighting in the streets of Liibeck, which the French 
had taken by storm; for three days they pillaged the 
town. My house was looted, which was a great loss to 
me. It was still worse at Augustenhof; not only did 
I lose fourteen horses by an epidemic, but a fire broke 
out on November Ist, and in half an hour the whole 
farm was the scene of a conflagration which raged for 
two days. Nothing was insured except the poor build- 
ings. Though the estate remained in my possession 
for ten more years, it was lost for myself and my 
descendants. I had no workpeople, my day laborers 
walked about without moving a finger; things could 
not go on like this any longer. The land remained 
uncultivated, and moreover we had reason to fear a re- 
volt of the laborers, who were in great distress, as they 
did not care to work. 

One morning when going for a walk with Wilhelm, 
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we found the villagers all idling about; their leader 
came up to me with his hat on his head, saying: 
“Well, master, what is to become of us?” A box on 
his ears and “Scamp, take your hat off,” was my an- 
swer. This was enough; two hours later I was rec- 
onciled with my men, and they were at work in the 
afternoon. 

On June 13th, 1806, I was naturalized a Danish sub- 
ject and received the certificate for myself and my de- . 
scendants from King Christian VII. of Denmark; I was 
also made a major in the Landwehr. As I could not 
expect to get on by farming my estate, I had to hope 
for better luck in the army. My new fatherland was 
then at war with England. Out of the Landwehr were 
formed the 3rd and 4th Battalions of the Line, which 
were called “supplementary” (annektirte) battalions. 
The 3rd Holstein Battalion, of which I became com- 
mander in 1807, was organized entirely by myself. 

In the year 1809 a detachment of combined Danish 
and Dutch troops marched against the division com- 
manded by Schill, and pursued it through Mecklenburg 
and Pomerania as far as Stralsund. My battalion was 
ordered to join this detachment. At the frontier my 
men refused to march any farther, on the ground that 
the Landwehr, by the terms of its enlistment, was only 
required for home defence, and could not be sent across 
the frontier. These were the most important, and the 
most dangerous moments of my life. Honor and life 
were at stake. J had the companies drawn up at inter- 
vals of twenty paces, my own company, in which my 
popularity was greatest, occupying the right wing. I 
ordered the artillery to be mounted and loaded with 
grape, and then addressed my men in some such words 
as these: “ Soldiers, I hear that some of you are disin- 
clined to march across the frontier. You are, however, 
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no longer a portion of the Landwehr but of the troops 
of the Line, and even if this were not the case, the king 
may command what he pleases. A soldier’s disobedi- 
ence to his king is punished by death; he who is disobe- 
dient out of cowardice loses what is of more value than 
his life—his honor. If you retreat, it will be over my 
corpse, for I at least have no mind to lose my honor. 
Loyalty then and obedience to our most gracious king! 
One, two, three, Hurrah!” All the men joined in the 
cheer. The 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th companies were 
addressed in similar style, but with more and more 
sternness. Sometimes one or more soldiers wished to 
come forward and answer me; if one only, I threatened 
to have him instantly shot, or, if there were several, 
to blow them to pieces with grape. I still thank God, 
after the lapse of thirty years, that I was not placed 
under the dreadful necessity of shedding blood. 

The attack on Stralsund took place on the 31st of 
May, the fortress was stormed, Schill was killed, and 
his army scattered to the winds. On the third day 
after the taking of Stralsund we separated from the 
Dutch and marched back to Holstein. 

The king was satisfied with me and my battalion 
and loaded us with tokens of his favor. 

By way of special distinction my battalion received 
the colors of the regiment to replace those of the Land- 
wehr. At Kiel the king said to me: “Your behavior 
has been matter of rejoicing to me and the whole of my 
Royal House. I shall not forget it.” Frederick VI. 
kept his word to the end of his days. 

I now proceeded with my battalion to Glickstadt 
and Krempe to enter on garrison duty; but in the same 
summer the order came that I and my battalion were 
to join a Danish corps which was marching towards 
Bremen to repel the corps in command of the Duke 
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of Braunschweig-Oels. At Bremerlehe, where the 
Duke and his corps were embarking, a skirmish took 
place, in which the Duke’s suite fell into our hands. 
During the march discipline was but scantily observed 
in the Danish Corps; my battalion was the sole ex- 
ception, and on that account received honorable men- 
tion in the orders for August 16th, 1809. 

In 1811 I entered on garrison duty with my battal- 
ion at Kiel, and was made commander. In the same - 
year I took Fritz and Helmuth to the Military Acad- 
emy at Copenhagen, but Wilhelm to that at Christiania, 
where I myself remained for some months as the guest 
of Prince Frederick of Hesse, Statthalter of Norway, 
after which I returned to Kiel. When the supple- 
mentary battalions were disbanded I was able to return 
to Augustenhof, where, however, I found things in sad 
confusion. In 1812 a sixth son (Victor) was born to me. 

In 1813 I marched with my battalion, in conjunction 
with a French Corps commanded by the French Mar- 
shal Prince Eckmiihl, against the Prussians and their 
allies, first to Mecklenburg, then back to Ratzeburg, 
where we formed acamp. The Danish contingent had 
a strength of 10,000 men, and for three weeks I com- 
manded its advanced guard in daily encounters with 
the Russians, to the satisfaction of the Marshal and 
Prince Frederick of Hesse.. On July 25th I was nom- 
inated by the king to be Lieutenant-Colonel; a great 
distinction for me, as I was promoted over the heads 
of fifty staff-officers in the army. As a result, how- 
ever, of the fatigues to which I had been exposed day 
and night for three weeks, I at last fell ill, and was 
obliged to keep my bed. Being overmatched by the 
enemy’s numbers, we were compelled to abandon Ratze- 
burg and our camp. Asan invalid I was conveyed by 
ambulance. The French retreated to Hamburg, the 
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Danes to Holstein. I was brought to Schleswig as an 
invalid, but was afterwards able to take part in the 
defence of Rendsburg. 

In 1814 a general peace cleared the country of for- 
eign troops. In 1815 I was transferred to Schleswig 
as commander of a battalion in the Schleswig infantry 
regiment. I now joined my regiment, and have not 
seen Augustenhof since. I took Adolf and Louis with 
me, the other two children went with their mother to 
Eutin. After negotiations with my creditors I sold 
Augustenhof, losing thereby the whole of my own and 
the greater part of my wife’s property. I was now 
onee more entirely dependent on the king’s service 
for my subsistence. In 1823 I became Colonel in the 
Schleswig infantry regiment. Owing to the increasing 
difficulty of my position I was compelled to ask for my 
discharge. I received it on February 5th, 1828, with 
the rank of Major-General; in 1831 I went to Neu- 
miihlen near Kiel, and was commandant at Kiel for 
two years. 

On the 13th of December, 1834, I lost my eldest son, 
and on the 19th of May, 1837, my wife died, after forty 
years of wedded life. 

In 1839, on the 3rd of February, I received my dis- 
charge as Lieutenant-Ceneral, and retired to Wands- 
beck, where I propose to pass the remainder of my life. 

In the spring of 1845 I visited my son Helmuth at 
Berlin. 


Lieutenant-General von Moltke died October 19th, 1845, at Wands- 
beck. In his memoirs he gives the following account of his son :— 


Helmuth Carl Bernhard, born October 26th, 1800, 
at Parchim in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, was christened 
there November 2nd. His godfathers were: 1. His 
father’s brother,* Captain von Moltke. 2. The hus- 


* Helmuth, after whom he was named. 
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band of his father’s sister Privy Councillor Ballhorn 
of Berlin, and 3. His mother’s brother, Herr Paschen 
of Liibeck. His mother nursed him herself for nine 
months. In 1809 he was sent with his two elder 
brothers Wilhelm and Fritz to Pastor Knickebein at 
Hohenfelde in Holstein. While there, one of his favor- 
ite amusements was the building of a little fortress, 
for which his father gave him two small cannon. At 
the end of the year 1811 his father took him with his: 
other son Fritz to the Kadettenhaus (Military Acad- 
emy) at Copenhagen; while there they lived with the 
family of General Lorenz. Almost every year of his 
residence there he had fever, and once the measles. 
In 1813 his father came to Copenhagen, and took him 
and his brother back to Holstein for some weeks. As 
they were crossing the Great Belt, they saw some Eng- 
lish men-of-war which had lately been sent out against 
Denmark. They passed one of the enemy’s brigs so 
closely that they were in danger of being taken; but 
as it was not yet daylight, their little craft was fortu- 
nate enough to escape, and Helmuth arrived safely at 
Augustenhof, where he was anxiously expected by his 
mother.* In 1817 he was made a page by His Majesty 
the King of Denmark. In 1818 he passed his officer’s 
examination, in which he came out first; he therefore 


* Very likely it was on this occasion that the amusing incident hap- 
pened, of which Frau Provost Bréker gives us the following account in 
her memoirs. ‘Father, on his return from a journey, brought the cadets 
Fritz and Helmuth back with him to Augustenhof. When my mother 
went out to greet them, the brothers had hidden under the carriage 
apron, and father and mother went back to the house. The carriage 
was then taken into the coach-house, and now the brothers stole into 
the house by the back-door, and when my parents entered the dining- 
room they were standing there in correct military attitude to greet them. 
I was at the time quite a girl, and yet I have not forgotten the impres- 


sion of joyful surprise which the meeting with her sons made upon. my 
mother.” 
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received his commission as a second lieutenant on 
January 20th the same year. In 1819 he left Copen- 
hagen and went to Rendsburg to join the Oldenburg 
infantry regiment, from which he was sent in 1820 to 
the rifle brigade, which is always thought a distinction. 
In 1821 he went with his father on leave to Berlin, 
where for the first time in his life he saw part of the 
Prussian army; he was so impressed with it, that he 
had no greater wish than to join it. <A letter on this 
subject was sent to the chief of his regiment, the Duke 
of Holstein-Beck, afterwards the Duke of Holstein- 
Gliicksburg, who supported the plan. He therefore sent 
in his resignation in 1821, asking at the same time for 
permission to enter the Prussian service. Both re- 
quests were granted. For this purpose he had to pass 
another examination, which he succeeded in doing 
after only a fortnight’s preparation. He now entered 
the Prussian army in 1822. He was the youngest and 
the twenty-ninth second lieutenant in the Royal Regi- 
ment of Infantry, and was garrisoned at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder. While staying with his father in Schleswig 
in 1823 he received the news that permission had been 
granted him to enter the Kriegsschule (War Acade- 
my) at Berlin. In 1826 he passed the examination at 
this higher training college, and here, too, he received 
the highest certificate. On leaving the school he re- 
turned to his old regiment, and was employed at Frank- 
fort as a tutor in the regimental school. During the 
winter of 1826-7 he suffered from palpitation of the 
heart, and was often ill. In 1827 he obtained leave 
for three months, during which time he went to see 
his parents and to use the sea-baths of Fohr. In the 
spring of 1828 he was summoned to the Topographical 
Office in Berlin, and in the same year sent to Silesia to 
survey the country. This took him five months. He 
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had a similar commission the following year, when he 
was sent to the Grand Duchy of Poland. In 1831 he was 
ordered to Thuringia with part of the General Staff. 
On the 30th of May, 1833, he was promoted first lieu- 
tenant, and placed in the Great General Staff; he also 
made this year a journey to the south as far as Genoa. 
In 1834 he was at home on leave, and on this occasion 
he went to Copenhagen, where he was present at the 
funeral of his cousin, Carl Moltke, and took his invalid. 
brother Wilhelm back to Kiel. He was not destined to 
see him again. On January 18th, 1835, his king made 
him a Knight of St. John, and on the 30th of May of 
the same year, a captain in the Great General Staff. 
In the autumn he had to go to Silesia, where two 
large “Army-Corps were concentrated for a grand 
review. The Emperor Nicholas and his brother, the 
Grand Duke Michael, were present, also the two Dan- 
ish princes of Gliicksburg, whom he accompanied to 
the Russian frontier. From Silesia he went to Ka- 
lisch, where a large Russian Army-Corps had joined 
some Prussian troops in order to manceuvre together. 
After that he received the royal permission to go to 
Constantinople on a six months’ leave. He travelled 
by land and passed through Vienna, Ofen and Bucha- 
rest on his way. At Constantinople he stayed with 
the Prussian Ambassador, Count von Kénigsmark. 
As it happened, his stay there extended over several 
years. He made considerable journeys by land and 
by water in the Turkish Empire, both in Europe and 
in Asia, hereby greatly enlarging his stock of knowl- 
edge. On one occasion he ascended Mount Olympus. 
In 1836 he received a command from his monarch to 
remain for the present, by desire of the Sultan, at 
Constantinople. The year 1837 was a very important 
one in his life. In January the Sultan Mahmoud IL. 
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granted him his first audience. He had charged him 
with several military affairs, and after highly praising 
his excellent work and his drawings, he conferred on 
him the Order of the Nishan-Iftechar, mounted in dia- 
monds. In May the same year Helmuth was com- 
manded to accompany the Sultan in a progress through 
his European dominions, which lasted six weeks. He 
will very probably publish an account of it. In 1830 
he had already edited a book about Holland and Bel- 
gium, and a little later another on the Polish Revolu- 
tion, so he was already known as an author. Soon after 
his return the Sultan made him a present of a magnifi- 
cent snuff-box. Very soon after this he had to under- 
take another journey into the provinces; this time he 
was accompanied by two or three other officers of the 
Prussian General Staff, who had at last arrived after 
having been expected for a long time. This journey 
was both dangerous and difficult, because the plague 
was raging everywhere they went. But this time also 
God ‘graciously protected him. On November 7th he 
returned to Constantinople and, God be thanked, quite 
well. On February 29th, 1838, he received orders to 
start at once for the Syrian frontier to join Hafiz 
Pasha, who was in command there of a Turkish corps 
of observation against the Egyptian troops. On this 
journey he was accompanied by a detachment of Tar- 
tars. He left on March 2nd. The Pasha made him a 
present of two Arab horses. In the spring of 1839 
hostilities between the Turks and the Egyptians be- 
gan. The former had crossed the Euphrates and had 
penetrated into Syria; this expedition he accompanied 
by order of the Sultan, as adviser and friend of the 
General Hafiz Pasha. On June 24th, 1839, they were 
defeated at the unfortunate battle of Nisib, which the 
Turks had undertaken against his advice. On this 
2 
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occasion he lost all his baggage, drawings and presents, 
but luckily escaped from an Egyptian prison. He 
returned to Constantinople, where he had an audience 
with the young Sultan, whose father had died; he 
then left Turkey, where he had spent four years. 
During this time he had learned the Turkish language 
so well that he no longer needed an interpreter. The 
king had called him back to Berlin; in October he had 
to remain in quarantine at Orsova. When he con-. 
tinued his route he fell ill at Pesth, and was in bed for 
three weeks. It was only with great trouble that he 
could reach Vienna, where he fell ill with gastric fever. 
On December 27th he arrived in Berlin, where his 
king at once gave him the “Order Pour le Mérite,” as 
a token of his satisfaction. Again, in the autumn of 
1840, he suffered from the so-called Moldavian fever, 
and was obliged to go to Ilmenau to take the waters 
there, from which he derived so much benefit that the 
same year he was able to travel to Rome and Naples. 
On January 23rd, 1841, he came back to Berlin with 
restored health. At that time he published his book 
‘ Letters on Turkish Affairs in the years 1835 to 1839.” 
In the course of the same summer he was betrothed to 
his step-niece, Marie Burt, whom he met in the autumn 
at Heligoland, where she had gone with her family. 
On his wedding-day, April 20th, 1842, he received 
when at Itzehoe the news that his Majesty had nom- 
inated him Major in the General Staff. A week later 
he went, accompanied by his bride, to Berlin, where 
his father came to see him in the autumn of the same 
year. The hope of having an heir was disappointed. 
In 1845 he was permitted by an order of the cabinet 
to wear the Turkish sword of honor. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Tue following autobiography was written by the Field-Marshal in the 
year 1866, directly after the termination of the campaign, for the well- 
known magazine Daheim. It was published over his signature in No. 32 
of its 27th year. It is here reproduced with the kind permission of the 
Editor of the Daheim. 


I am descended from an old family of Mecklenburg. 
Although not entailed, our estate of Samow, near 
Reibnitz, descended for centuries to the next heir till 
it came to my grandfather. My father served in the 
Mollendorf regiment, and some time later he bought 
some land in Holstein. Thus it happened that I was 
born in Mecklenburg on October 26th, 1800, but that I 
grew up in Holstein. 

At the early age of eleven I was sent with my elder 
brother to the Landkadetten Academy of Copenhagen. 
Without any relations or friends there, we passed a 
dull time; the discipline was strict, even harsh, and we 
were early accustomed to all kinds of privations. How- 
ever, it is with gratitude that I call to mind many kind- 
nesses that the family of General Hegermann-Linden- 
erone showed us. Their beautiful country-seat, near 
the town, was on Sundays the scene of many a game 
of the three sons, who have since then distinguished 
themselves in the Danish army. My friendship with 
this noble, highly educated family has exercised the 
greatest influence on my development. 

In 1822 I went as officer to Berlin, provided with 
good certificates and many introductions. After hay- 
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ing passed another examination I entered the 8th 
Infantry regiment as youngest second lieutenant at 
.Frankfort-on-the-Oder. General v.d. Marmitz, whose 
wife was a Countess v. Moltke, commanded the 4th 
Cavalry brigade at that time. I was a frequent visi- 
tor at their house. As a rule the general was occupied 
‘with writing when in his private room; if anybody 
entered, he used to get up, covering his writing with 
his velvet skull-cap. One day I received a rebuke from 
the stern general, which I shall not easily forget. Hav- 
ing been asked to take off my things, I was just going 
to put my sword into a corner of the room, when he 
corrected me with “In the ante-room, please.” I was 
sent exceptionally early to the War Academy in Berlin, 
where the lectures of Major v. Canitz on the History 
of War, of Professor Ritter on Geography, and Pro- 
fessor Erman on Physics, interested me much. As 
my father’s fortune had been dissipated by wars and 
his many misfortunes, I had no addition to my pay 
from home, and was compelled to be very economical. 
However, I succeeded in taking some lessons in lan- 
guages. 

Having joined my regiment again I was commis- 
sioned with the directorship of the Divisionsschule 
(regimental school), which was just then in a somewhat 
disorganized condition. But as I acquitted myself of 
my task satisfactorily, I was sent in 1828 to take to- 
pographical measurements in Silesia and the Grand 
Duchy of Posen. 

General v. Miiffling * used to look through the sur- 
veys himself most carefully. Discovering one day a 
quite impossible mountain, and the officer asserting 
that it really did exist, he closed the discussion by 


* Then Chief of the General Staff of the Army; he was succeeded by 
General v. Krauseneck in 1829. 
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merely saying quietly and with his usual politeness: 
“hen science will be enriched.” 

The questions on tactics at the final examinations 
caused us great anxiety. Our answers were required 
to be not only correct, but also short and precise. The 
Chief himself had a terse and logical style of writing. 
I was fortunate enough to be ordered to the General 
Staff, and two years later I was made one of the Gen- 
eral Staff by General v. Krauseneck. 

In those times promotion in the General Staff was 
not as quick asit isnow. For seven years I was a cap- 
tain of the second class. Four years of that period, 
from 1836 to 1839, I spent in Turkey. My letters on 
“Turkish Affairs, ete.,” have been published, as well as 
my survey of the Dardanelles and of Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus. I had to accompany Sultan Mah- 
moud on his travels through Roumelia, and was com. 
missioned to draw maps of Varna, Schumla, Silistria 
and the places down the Danube. The topographical 
knowledge which I acquired in doing this work, and 
the information that I obtained in the General Staff, 
enabled me later on to publish a history of the Russo- 
Turkish campaign from 1828-29. The two last years of 
my stay there were spent with the army in Asia Minor, 
where the Captains Laue, v. Miihlbach, v. Vineke and 
Fischer, who had been sent to Turkey for the regulation 
of Turkish military matters, helped me in every way. 

When at the battle of Nisib the army, consisting for 
the greater part of Kurds who had been forced to enter 
it, melted away after a feeble resistance, and, when al- 
most at the same time the Turkish fleet revolted, and 
Sultan Mahmoud shortly afterwards died, all the work 
done was almost rendered useless. It is remarkable 
how little known the interior of Asia Minor has been 
up to now, all the more so as it is situated so close to 
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Europe, and is of so much importance in the history 
of civilization. The best map which we possessed at 
that time was one by Reichardt; it leaves whole spaces 
blank, supplements others at random, and places im- 
portant rivers in wrong basins. On our frequent 
journeys we collected a great number of itineraries 
which, after having been put together according to 
some astronomical determinations of the localities, 
were a great improvement to the map. For this pur- . 
pose I made rides of about 1000 miles principally into 
regions which travellers can only visit with an armed 
escort; they were the territories of the Kurds, the 
Awshars and the desert of Mesopotamia. Some notes, 
made at this time, have been rendered more valuable 
since Professor Ritter has compared them in his Geog- 
raphy with the ancient notices, which his comprehen- 
sive knowledge, ranging from the expeditions of Alex- 
ander the Great up to the Crusades, the travels of 
Marco Polo and the more recent explorations, enabled 
him to collect. Regarding the course of the Euphrates 
through the Kurdan territory, Xenophon has been my 
latest predecessor. Other European travellers, who 
had tried to penetrate in this direction, had invariably 
been killed at Julamerk, Van, and other places. As 
Xenophon had crossed the river so we'shot its rapids 
on sheepskins inflated with air, and, like the Greeks 
under Xenophon, we broke out at the end of our diffi- 
cult and tiring ride into the joyful shout, “Thalassa! 
Thalassa!” when we beheld the blue surface of the 
sea at Samsun, from which port a steamer, with all the 
comforts we had so long missed, took us back home. 
After these stirring times I was appointed to the staff 
of the general commanding the 4th Army Corps (Prince 
Charles of Prussia), and was soon promoted to be ma- 
jor, when I married Fraiilein von Burt, of Holstein. 
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In 1845 I was made aide-de-camp to H. R. H. Prince 
Henry of Prussia at Rome. It was a matter of great 
interest to me to see the capital of the Western Roman 
Empire, examine its surroundings, and to note down 
measurements of many well-known places, which we 
recollected from our earliest school years. An engrav- 
ing of “I contorni di Roma” has been published. 

Though, as is well known, the prince had been bed- 
ridden for years, he was nevertheless well informed on 
almost every event of importance. It was he who 
first told me of the death of Pope Gregorius XI. I 
remember well the beautiful features of Cardinal 
Ferretti Mastai, when, after his election in the con- 
clave, he drove in his old-fashioned glass coach through 
the streets of the “Eternal City.” In his nobility of 
heart, he had thought to be able to conciliate the rev- 
olution by concessions. A liberal pope had never been 
known before. Enthusiasm was general. When I 
had to go to Berlin to announce the sudden death of 
the prince, yellow and white flags were flying in the 
smallest towns, and even on the poorest cottages the 
words “Viva Pio nono” were written. But when the 
holy father saw that he could not continue in this way, 
the words were changed into— 


Sei bello, sei buono, 
Sei Pio—ma stai, 


and when he then really did stop, the enthusiasm soon 
changed into hatred and mockery at Pio nono secundo. 

After I had taken the body of the prince to Berlin, 
I was sent to Coblenz to the staff of the general com- 
manding the 8th Army Corps, and in the unlucky 
year of 1848 I was promoted Chief of the General 
Staff of the 4th Army Corps at Magdeburg, where 
I remained for seven years. I was then appointed 


ey 
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aide-de-camp of the Crown Prince, and joined H. R. 
H. at Balmoral (in Scotland), where his betrothal 
with the Princess Royal of England took place. I 
passed a year with the Prince at Breslau, where he 
commanded the 11th Infantry regiment. Three more 
times I accompanied him to England: on a visit, 
on the occasion of his marriage, and at the funeral 
of Prince Albert, Consort of Queen Victoria. Mean- 
while I had been appointed Chief of the General . 
Staff of the Army in the autumn of 1857. Of many 
interesting commissions with which I was charged in 
this position, I may specially mention the journey 
along the whole of the north coast of Germany. In 
order to devise a universal system of defence for the 
whole German coast, the projects and designs, which 
had been studied and elaborated in the minutest detail 
by the naval and engineering officers, were submitted 
to the Federal Diet (Bundestag) to be carried out as 
quickly as possible, the matter being pressing. Three 
years later a Federal Congress was held at Hamburg. 
I made another expedition along the German coast, 
which did not include Prussian territory, with the 
members of the confederation, who, as was to be fore- 
seen, rejected by a majority of votes all the proposals 
made by Prussia, principally that of a general fleet 
under the control of Prussia. So things remained as 
they were. What the Hanoverian fortifications were 
like, has been shown this very year, by the fall of 
Stade and Geestemiinde. In the autumn of 1863 I 
presided over a Federal commission at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, where the subject of discussion was the 
means of enforcing the Federal claims against Den- 
mark. A few days sufficed to bring about an under- 
standing, which, however, was soon destroyed by the 
conflicting aims of the parties. ) 
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When after the storming of Diippel different 
changes were made in the army of operation in 
Schleswig and Jutland,* I was appointed Chief of its 
General Staff. 

I found the Field-Marshal (v. Wrangel) quite ready 
to land at. Fiinen, which at that time was quite prac- 
ticable, but could only be executed with the help of 
Austria, as the Prussian forces were stationed in the 
Sundevitt and in Jutland, the Austrian round Kolding. 
Lieutenant-Field-Marshal v. Gablenz was charged with 
the chief command of a mixed corps. But though the 
general was pleased with the plan, the audacity of the 
expedition being in conformity with his enterprising 
character, this proposed landing was not carried out, 
as it was of no special interest to the Viennese Cabinet. 
There remained now nothing to be done but to attack 
Alsen and to occupy the whole of Jutland. The Dan- 
ish Government at Copenhagen was quite inaccessible 
to us. Both operations were executed after Prince 
Frederick Charles had taken the chief command of the 
army, immediately after the expiration of the truce, 
and in a short time the war was at an end, the landing 
having been the principal difficulty. 

Jt was not till my sixty-sixth year that I had the 
good fortune to take active part in a campaign, which 
was to be of such momentous issue both for Prussia 
and for the whole of Germany. 

Next to the will of God and the valor of the troops 
and their leaders, there were two factors in the situa- 
ation which decisively affected the termination of the 
war; these were the original distribution of our forces 
over the different seats of the war, and the massing of 
troops on the battle-field. 

Evidently Austria was the mightiest and the readi- 


* He arrived on May 2nd, 1864, at Veile, to enter on his new duties. 
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est adversary; with her defeat the alliance of all the 
other enemies could not but be dissolved. These were, 
it is true, united in one particular, in enmity to Prus- 
sia, but they quarrelled among themselves and did not 
combine. <A bold step was taken at the outset, when 
all the nine Army Corps were moved towards the cen- 
tre of the kingdom, and the Rhine province left to the 
protection of an improvised army—consisting of the 
13th Division, and the troops that had been spared 
from the Federal fortifications and the Elbe duchies— 
but the effect was decisive. 

The transport of 285,000 men was, in the short time 
available, only made possible by using all the railway 
lines, but these terminate at Zeitz, Halle, Herzberg, 
Gorlitz and Freyburg on the frontier of the country. 
Hence the echelons that arrived there first had to wait 
for the arrival of the last to form a corps for them- 
selves. Many a military man of calm judgment may 
have been startled at the dispersion of the forces over 
a line of fifty (German) miles, if he took for the stra- 
tegic disposition what was only an unavoidable prep- 
aration for it. But the single corps were at once 
marched together to form three great bodies. 

Another necessity, which was not to be avoided by 
any kind of arrangement, was the protection of Berlin 
by independent armies; as the Austrians occupied the 
inner line of operation in Bohemia, between the Mark 
Brandenburg and Silesia. Their junction could only 
be usefully effected by an advance, but this would 
have brought them on hostile territory; war would 
have been the immediate consequence. 

It was the opinion of some eminent men that, in a 
fight of Germans against Germans, Prussia ought not 
to be the first to fire at the enemy. However, the 
king and his councillors knew well that any further 
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delay would mean danger to the state. Austria had 
taken the initiative in armament. Prussia began the 
action, and in consequence was during the whole war 
in a position to dictate terms to the enemy. If the 
crossing of the frontier had been delayed for a fort- 
night, we should very likely to-day have had to look 
for the battle-fields of this war on the map of Silesia. 
A few marches were sufficient to collect the two prin- 
cipal armies on the line of Bautzen-Glatz on the Bohe- 
mian frontier, but their intended junction could only 
be effected by pushing the enemy back, and this could 
only be done by fighting. 

To what valor and what fortune they owed their 
defeat is well known. Ten days sufficed to force the 
Austrians to a decisive battle. On the morning of that 
day the forces on our side stood in a front of four 
miles; in this extension it was necessary to avoid 
being attacked. Our taking the offensive had the re- 
sult of so uniting all the corps on the battle-field that 
the strategic disadvantage of a separation was turned 
into the tactical advantage of completely surrounding 
the enemy. 

It is to be hoped that the results of this campaign, 
unexampled for its celerity, will be fraught with bless- 
ing for the rising generation. This grave crisis tested 
the strength of the young men in whom the Prussian 
army will be required to place its confidence in the 
battles which we, probably, still have to encounter. I 
think myself happy in concluding my career richly 
rewarded by the favor of my king, and the confidence 


of my comrades. 
v. Mourne. 


Berlin, Sept. 16th, 1866. 
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REPORT RECEIVED ON HIS LEAVING THE Roya DANISH 
ACADEMY FOR Minirary CADETS, AND CERTIFICATE 
OF PROFICIENCY FOR AN OFFICER. 


Frederick Glode du Plat, Chamberlain, Knight of 
the Danebrog and Danebrogsman, Colonel and Com- 
mander of the Royal Corps of Military Cadets, in the 
service of his Royal Majesty of Denmark, ete. ete., 
certifies herewith that Helmuth Carl Bernhard v. 
Moltke, born in Mecklenburg, aged eighteen, has 
served in the Royal Corps of Cadets for seven years 
and eleven months, as cadet and as page in the 2nd 
Company of this Institute. During this time the said 
Helmuth Carl Bernhard v. Moltke has conducted him- 
self as befits a young soldier, who wishes to join the 
army as officer; for which he possesses the necessary 
qualifications. In his examination for an officer he 
received 103 good marks, twenty-two fair, and six bad 
ones, and has hereby gained the best certificate for the 
military subordinate commands. In consequence the 
diploma for an officer has been granted him by his 
Majesty the King; at the same time he has success- 
fully passed the examination as page. 

(Signed) GLODE DU PLat. 


The Royal Academy of Military Cadets, 
The Ist January, 1819. 
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MARKS RECEIVED AT THE EXAMINATION ON LEAVING THE ACADEMY, 


MARKS FOR QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES SENT 


IN FOR THE EXAMINATION. 


Conduct when on duty, and general 


conduct 
Fortification 
Artillery 
History of war 
Art of war 
Active service ~ 
Garrison service 
Tactics 
Mathematics 


Land surveying and levelling. 


History 
Geography 
Military drawing . 
Physics 

Military law. 
Danish 


. German 


French 

Writing 

Freehand drawing 
Gymnastics . 
Riding 

Dancing Hee 
Military geography 





\ 


Goop. 
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Farr. 


— 
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Total 





103 


Passed with the best character as fourth. 


(Signed) 


bo 
bo 





Du Puat. 
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Appendix. 


MaRKS RECEIVED AT THE EXAMINATION ON LEAVING THE 
CapEet Crass 1n 1818. 





Marks RECEIVED AT THE HXAMINATION. Goop. | Farr. BaD. 


| 





General conduct, and when on duty 
Higher mathematics 

Applied mathematics 

Fortification . 

Chemistry 

Strategy : : 3 
Military geography and statistics 
French . 

German 


maonwnore FN CO CO © 


Philosophy . : ‘ 
Fortification, military and freehand 
drawing and sketching. : 6 2 


Total : ‘ : 77 3 


In accordance with §45 in the 
rules for Cadets, the page-cadet 
Helmuth v. Moltke has by the 
marks received at the examination, 








passed as first. 
(Signed) Du Puat. 
PATENT RECEIVED ON LEAVING THE Royat DaANIsH 
SERVICE. 


We, Frederick the Sixth, by God’s Grace King of 
Denmark, of the Goths and Wends, Duke of Schles- 
wig, Holstein, Stormarn, Dithmarschen, Lauenburg, 
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Oldenburg, etc., make known that the nobleman Hel- 
muth Carl Bernhard v. Moltke, our near and dear 
friend, has been for some time a second lieutenant in 
our Oldenburg regiment of Infantry. His conduct has 
been excellent according to oath and obligation; wher- 
ever he has been sent, and on all occasions he has done’ 
his duty as befits an honorable and brave officer and 
a faithful servant. But as he has humbly requested 
our gracious permission to retire from our service, we 
herewith grant him our most gracious discharge in ac- 
knowledgment of devoted and faithful services. 

We therefore direct all authorities, high and low, 
with all their civil and military officials, each accord- 
ing to their position, and we charge our own officials 
by our most gracious command, not only to allow the 
said Second Lieutenant von Moltke, with his servant 
and his baggage, free passage, but also to render him 
every necessary assistance and help. Any such assist- 
ance will be rewarded, with due regard to the rank and 
dignity of the person rendering it, by our friendship, 
favor, and grace; and we herewith acquaint our own 
officials with the true purport of our most gracious 
order. 

Given in our Royal capital, Copenhagen, the 5th of 
January, 1822. 

Under our Royal hand and seal, 
FREDERICK, R. 
Discharge of Lieutenant von Moltke. 


DISCHARGE GIVEN BY HIS COMMANDER THE DUKE OF 
Ho.stTEIn-BeEck. 


1. To Hetmutsa von MOo.LrkKe. 


The Royal Danish Second Lieutenant Helmuth Carl 
Bernhard von Moltke, born in Mecklenburg, twenty 
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years of age, has served his Royal Majesty since 1818, 
when he left the Kadettenhaus with the best character. 
Since 1819 he has been a second lieutenant in the Old- 
enburg Infantry regiment, graciously placed under my 
command. During the whole time of his service I have 
had the opportunity of observing his excellent quali- 
ties. His conduct has been blameless, his ardent and 
persevering devotion to the service have been quite 
what is to be expected from a young and aspiring 
officer. He has made excellent progress in military 
drawing, and in the corps of riflemen he has acquired 
knowledge which will be of good service to him in his 
eareer. Though I am unwilling to lose this young 
man from my regiment, I am nevertheless quite ready 
to give him this well deserved and impartial certifi- 
cate, if it can promote his advancement. 
Tue Dux or HotsteIn-BEcs, 
Major-General. 
Gottorp, the 20th of December, 1821. 


In sending you, my dear Moltke, the copy of his 
Majesty’s order, asked for in your letter of request, I 
regret at the same time to lose in you an officer of 
whom I had great expectations. I shall always take a 
warm interest in you, and shall be very much pleased 
to hear that the change that you have in view has had 
the happiest consequences. With this sincere wish I 
unite at the same time the assurance of my hearty and 
friendly devotion. 

THE Duxe oF HOLsTEIN-BEcK. 
Gottorp, January 17th, 1822. 


2. To HetmutnH’s FATHER. 


My pear LiEvTENANT-CoLONEL,—With much pleas- 
ure and gratitude I have received your kind letter of 
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the 4th instant, and another yesterday, dated 13th. I 
hasten to assure you to-day of your son Helmuth’s 
good conduct, and of the satisfaction which in the 
short time of his service he has given to his superiors 
and his comrades, and I hope the intended change 
may be of advantage to him. With the poor prospects 
which our service offers there can be no doubt that it 
will be so. But I am surprised that the entry into 
the Prussian service does not present more difficulties, 
as all Prussian subjects have to serve, and as the 
promotion to officer’s rank can only take place after 
an examination, and a particular recommendation. I 
was much interested in all the details which you so 
kindly gave me in your first letter, and I look forward 
with pleasure to a meeting, when I hope to hear more 
about the matter. 

Time does not permit me to write more than these 
hasty lines to-day. Remember me kindly. With the 
assurance of the greatest devotion and esteem, 

I am always 
Your friend, / 
THe DUKE OF Hotsrery-Brcx. 
Gottorp, December 20th, 1821. 


PRELIMINARY COMMUNICATION OF THE GENERAL-ADJU- 
TANT IN REFERENCE TO HIS ADMISSION TO THE 
RoyaL PrussiAN SERVICE. 


Sir,—I am charged to state in reply to your request 
sent to his Majesty the King, that in order to enter this 
service, it is necessary in the first place to send in the 
documents of your admission to the Royal Danish 
Army, as well as certificates of the services you have 
rendered up to this date. If, after that is done, his 
Majesty should be pleased to gratify your wish, it 

3 
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could only be granted on the following conditions: 
1. Your discharge from your present obligations must 
have been received; 2. You would be required to pass 
the officer’s examination, and would have to be con- 
tent, in the case of your being found proficient, to 
begin your appointment with the day on which you 
receive your commission. 

If you still adhere to your wish, you are requested 
to send in your documents, with the statement of your. 
acceptance of the above conditions. 

(Signed) v. WITZLEBEN. 
Second Lieutenant von Moltke of 
the Royal Danish Service. 


Berlin, the 7th of December, 1821. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HiaHest Muuarary Exam- 
INATION COMMISSION CONCERNING THE CERTIFI- 
CATE OF EFFICIENCY NECESSARY FOR A PRUSSIAN 
OFFICER. 


Str,—We hereby inform you that his Majesty, by 
means of a cabinet order of 12th inst., and after hav- 
ing received our report regarding the examination 
which you underwent, has been graciously pleased to 
instruct us to give you the full certificate of proficiency 
as an officer due to you after this examination. 

Conformably to this order we have drawn up this 
certificate of proficiency in the prescribed form and 
send it to you herewith. 

High Commission of Military Examination. 
Count R. v. GNEISENAU. v. STEINWEHR. 
_ Berlin, March 14th, 1822, 


To Second Lieutenant von Moltke, 
Late of the Royal Danish Service. 


_— 
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CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY AS OFFICER AWARDED TO 
Lieutenant Hetmuts Cart BERNHARD v. MoLrks, 
FORMERLY IN THE DANISH SERVICE. 


His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased, 
after having received the report of the High Commis- 
sion for Military Examinations, to command by means 
of a cabinet order of March 12th, 1822, that the certificate 
of proficiency be awarded to Second Lieutenant Hel- 
muth Carl Bernhard v. Moltke, formerly in the Danish 


‘service, who has shown in the examination held on Feb- 


ruary 9th, 1822, and the following days, that he pos- 
sesses a competent knowledge of the subjects required. 
According to this most gracious command the sub- 
joined certificate has been written out to be attested 
and signed with the seal of the Commission. 
High Commission of Military Examination. 
Count R. v. GNEISENAU. Vv. STEINWEHR. 
Berlin, Mareh 12th, 1822. 


First CERTIFICATE OBTAINED AT THE War SCHOOL 
(Now War ACADEMY). 


Lieutenant v. Moltke, 8th Infantry Regiment, 


C. 1823-24. 
Mathematics (without Caleulus) Excellent. Herbart. 
Military geography Very good. Oezel. 
Universal history Very good. Pliimicke. 
Statistics Excellent. Ritter. 
Tactics Very good. v. Decker. 
Theory of surveying Very excellent. Netto. 
Surveys Excellent. Netto. 
French language Good. Bouvier. 
Knowledge of horses Very good. Naumann. 
Conduct Blameless. vy. Clausewitz. 


The Colonel v. HERRMANN. 
Berlin, February 8rd, 1825 
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Last CERTIFICATE AFTER ATTENDING THE War ACAD- 
EMY IN BERLIN. 


Second Lieutenant von Moltke in the 8th Infantry 
regiment has attended the following lectures in the 
War Academy from October, 1823, to July, 1826: 


In the 1st Coetus. 2nd Coetus. 3rd Coetus. 
Spherical Trigonometry 
and the necessary 
elements of Mechan- 
ies. 
Mathematics without} Calculus. 


Calculus. 
Military geography. Military geography. History of some cam- 
Universal history. paigns. 
Statistics. Attack and defence of 
Artillery. Fortification. fortifications. 
Tactics. German literature. 

Theory of Surveying. | Tactical and Strategic |General literature. 

Surveys. manoeuvres. 

French language. Surveying. Gen. Staff business. 
Knowledge of horses. | French language. Surveying. 


Natural science. 


The above-named has written good essays on the 
practical military subjects given. 

The result of his scientific studies has been very 
good. 

His conduct was blameless. 

Herewith is certified the accordance of this certifi- 
cate with the opinions of the masters and superiors 
whose names are in the Class books. 

Board of directors of military and other studies of 
the War Academy. 

CLAUSEWITZ. RUBLE y. LILIENSTERN. 


E. G. FIscHer. POSELGER. 
Berlin, July 1st, 1827, 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


A TALE BY HELMUTH. 
PREFATORY REMARKS. 


MOLTKE a poet! At first the idea does indeed seem strange. But 
those who have read the Field-Marshal’s works will remember that his 
descriptions, both of places as of persons, bear witness to a genuine 
poetic gift. Whether he treat of battles or negotiations, of the vehe- 
mence of passion, of the play of unsuspected or unconscious motives, 
his work is uniformly distinguished by acuteness of observation, by 
creative power, by unmistakable truthfulness of delineation, by unerring 
felicity of phrase. All these excellences appear in the short story which 
he wrote at the age of twenty-eight. 

The question as to the advisability of publishing this story did not 
arise from any doubt respecting its value as a work of art, but had refer- 
ence to its significance for his countrymen, and its utility in enabling 
them to form for themselves a spiritual likeness of their hero. 

This question, no doubt, is to be answered in the affirmative. How 
charming to see in the youth those traits already indicated, which were 
later on to show themselves to so great advantage! On the one hand it 
would be superfluous to mention them; and on the other it would be 
wanting in taste, as it would be nothing but so much praise. 

But in addition to this there is another charm in store for us. The 
tale evidently refers to events in his life, and to impressions received in 
his own experience. In one of the letters (‘‘Count von Moltke’s Let- 
ters to His Mother and His Brothers,” p. 7) we notice a deep attach- 
ment to a Countess Reichenbach; probably it was the thought of her 
that led him to give the name of Eichenbach to the family at the castle. 
Again, in his account of the siege, the situation and construction of 
Castle Loben are described with so much clearness; the connection of 
the rooms, the passages, the height and thickness of the walls are given 
so naturaily, that there is no escape from the conclusion that the author 
had in his mind an actual castle with which he was familiar. The same 
remark applies to the description of the mountain scenery on the banks 
of the Elbe, and to that of Castle Hichenbach. 
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And finally, the author has distinetly characterized himself in the 
person of the undemonstrative, silent, deep feeling Holm, while we 
might find the original of Holm’s friend in a Count Wartensleben, a 
friend of v. Moltke, mentioned several times in his letters (‘Count von 
Moltke’s Letters to His Mother and His Brothers,” pp. 8 and 9). 

To discover which of the better known books of the period 1820-30 had 
been selected by the author for his model, was a task which was set me 
by my friend and colleague Dr. Max Koch, professor of German litera- 
ture at our Academy. I readily endorse his opinion stated below, but I 
am also inclined to trace the influence of Goethe’s later writings: firstly, 
in the disposition to bring the tone of the landscape into harmony with 
the mood of the human actors, and secondly, in the interruption of the 
tale by reflections and generalizations advanced by the author. This was, 
however, a peculiarity of the writers of that time. 

FeLix DaHn. 

Breslau, February, 1892. 


The question what were the author’s models is not considered here 
from the point of view of the literary student, but with the object of dis- 
covering what were the writings that had made so deep an impression on 
the young officer as to induce him to take them as patterns for his tale. 
The greatest novelist of that time was L. Tieck; we are at once reminded 
of him by the development of the story by conversations, afterwards in 
the description of the ball, and the endeavor to be humorous. In some 
other passages there is evidence of an acquaintance with Kérner’s Wolde- 
mar, though the happy ending of Moltke’s story is totally different from 
the tragical gloom which pervades Kérner’s tale of the Franco-Austrian 
fight. Friederike Lohmann, who used to be read with so much enthu- 
siasm, generally chose subjects taken from the Seven Years’ War. Her 
“‘Entscheidung bei Hochkirch” has even been selected by Heyse-Kurz 
for publication in the “Deutscher Novellenschatz ;” and I fancy I can de- 
tect the influence of her style of description in “The Two Friends.” It 
was very natural that the soldier-author should share the general admi- 
ration for her really praiseworthy novels, and that his attention should 
be specially directed to that period of Prussian military history which 
formed their background. But the reader of the letters from Schin- 
Briese will also recognize in the tale sentiments experienced by the 
author in his own person, which have been imaginatively worked out. 

But above all, the value of the work is enhanced by the fact that every- 
where we catch glimpses of the amiable personality of the author; and 
in some of the generalizations, which he thoughtfully advances, like 
Tieck introducing his reflections in the course of the narrative, we are 
raised above the first attempts of a writer, and see the hero and thinker 
himself before us. 


Max Kocu. 
Breslau. : 
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Tue Two FRIENDS. 


rT 


Ir was in the year 1762, on a bright summer’s 
evening, which formed a strange contrast with the 
noise of the war then raging, that two young warriors 
were walking along the lovely banks of the Elbe. 
They were engaged in an animated conversation. The 
beams of the setting sun shed a golden light over the 
landscape, which only a short time ago had been the 
scene of war and bloodshed, but was now the picture 
of peace. Thousands of the brave ones who had fought 
there, were now laid to rest; their ambitions, their 
bold projects, and their sufferings were hidden under 
the green shroud of anewspring. The same hills that 
had resounded to the thunder of cannon now echoed 
to the peaceful sound of the sheep-bells, downtrodden 
seeds sprang up, and the waters of the same river that 
had been dyed with so much blood ran rippling along 
gaily. 

Thus Nature wipes away with a kindly hand the 
traces of hatred and enmity which men leave behind 
them. Storms blow over and are forgotten. Not al- 
ways so with man; he is too often like the reed broken 
by the storm, unable to rise again. 

The blue, close-fitting dress of the two, their silver 
sashes and that military carriage which seems to be 
a heritage of the Prussian army suggested that they 
were serving under King Frederick; their youthful 
appearance, however, showed that they could only have 
taken part in the last campaigns of this great war, 
which did not end till entire exhaustion had compelled 
both sides to make peace. 
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One of the two young men was tall and powerfully 
built. A Roman nose, curly black hair, and regular 
features gave his face a powerful expression. An easy 
good humor founded on a certain self-confidence was 
expressed in his whole bearing. Nature often seems 
to grant this gift, coupled with straightforwardness, 
to open characters to repay them for a want of depth. 

His companion was a slim youth, the real type of a 
Northerner. His expressive face was surrounded by 
fair curls. Without being handsome, his features were _ 
noble and full of earnestness. His bearing was ele- 
gant, and he was quite at home in his handsome uni- 
form. The two figures presented a most fascinating 
contrast. The one seemed a true and faithful mirror 
of all impressions he received from the outside world, 
the other seemed only moved by his own feelings. 
The one was like the surface of a lake which reflects 
its surroundings, but is ruffled by every breath of air, 
the other like a deep stream, which rolls on irresistibly, 
only rebelling when rocks or stones hinder its course. 

But difference of character by no means prevents 
close friendship; on the contrary, it often strengthens 
it. Serious and reserved people like to confide in the 
cheerful openness of others, and these again do not see 
any harm in the silence of the former. The less they 
incline to form new friendships, the firmer they cling 
to them. They complete each other, often one of 
them overrates the other, and gives way to him. 
When the two friends, for such they were, had reached 
a projecting height from which there was a view up 
the stream, they stopped. 

“Look there, Ernest,” began the lively companion 
with great vivacity; “ there, behind that hill, where the 
cross shines on the little chapel, lies Castle Eichenbach: 
I knew the point from far, but I scarcely thought that 
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we should stand here to-day and look at it as we look 
at the far-distant moon, which is never to be reached. 
Why does the water prevent our going on?” 

“Tt is not the water, but its being occupied by the 
Serbellonic corps.” 

“ Heavens,” cried the former, “if Prince Henry had 
seen the girl that lives in yonder castle, the river would 
have been crossed already and the corps defeated.” 

“You are forgetting, Gustavus,” said his friend, 
“that the prince has to think of other things. <A pretty 
girl may be the center of attack for a man, not so fora 
whole army.” 

“Listen, Ernest,” said the lively companion after a 
short silence; “I am condemned for the present to 
oceupy the high position of a commander in that little 
town, to keep it safe from attack, though I think that 
the patrols would have better things to do than to 
take a nest in which St. Nepomuk in the market is 
undoubtedly the prettiest face, a place where you 
scarcely are able to get a glass of sour home-made wine, 
though by the walls that surround it you might think 
it hid the seraglio of the sultan or the treasures of a 
French camp; but in spite of all that I must not leave 
my post. Ernest! let me speak to youseriously. No, 
do not laugh; I can be as deucedly solemn as you, if it" 
is worth while. For the same reason that keeps me 
here now, I can give you leave. Hichenbach les near 
the Austrian line-and is still unoccupied. Go, then, 
Ernest, to the castle,in two hours you will be there, 
and propose to Ida for me!” 

“To Gustavus, are you mad? Propose to 
Countess Ida, the young Countess Hichenbach?” 

“Well, did you think I was going to marry the old 
one? I am now quite serious, the very fact of my 
wishing to marry ought to prove that to you. Look, 
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when I was quartered at Eichenbach, four weeks later 
than you, I saw her for the first time, and in spite of 
all the frivolity, for which you so often reprove me, I 
have not forgotten her!” 

“Tg it really true then?” said Ernest, in a rather 
serious tone, “in spite of all the changes of a campaign, 
and though you were only a short time at Eichen- 
bach?” 

“T spent three happy weeks in this charmed castle. 
I saw her every day, heard her sing, and, by heaven, 
Ernest, when the drum was beating for departure, I 
cried like a schoolboy. I thought to myself if the king 
says, ‘Silesia is mine, occupying it, and defending 
himself against the whole of Europe, I might say: Ida 
is mine, I have occupied the castle and no fiend shall 
drive me out of it. In short, I was capable of any 
madness, and, my friend, I acted more prudently than 
you did during your long stay at Eichenbach: I got 
engaged!” 

“No, that is not possible, it is impossible,” cried 
Ernest, rather excitedly. ‘Ida is lively, serious, gay 
and bright, but 

“Listen, Ernest; you know I do not often waver 
between two resolutions. If I take one, even though 
it be the wrong one, I keep to it. Before my uncle 
died, who left me all hise wealth, I was a poor devil. 
At the time I could not expect this fortune, for which 
IT am grateful now, and I ought not to have thought of 
marriage then. But just because I was poor I could 
hope to become rich, which is never the case with him 
who is rich already. Ida herself was taken by sur- 
prise. Yet she never appeared to me in the way you 
describe her. But now listen, for you keep interrupt- 
ing me, as often as I speak to you about this matter, 
which naturally always occupies my mind. 
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“Tn the usual run of life man is fettered by a thou- 
sand rules and customs which he gets rid of in times 
of war. He who has to face death every hour does 
not think it worth while to live a life of deception. 
The soldier has no need to appear different from what 
he is, he knows his value and his power and does not 
pretend to be what he is not. But just that is what a 
girl likes and knows how to appreciate. Every one of 
them, so to speak, fights a battle against our whole sex, 
against the dreadful weapons of lying, dissembling, 
flattery, a battle in which her feelings, her kindness 
of heart become enemies, her sentiments turn traitor, 
and her beauty becomes a danger! and yet she is 
fighting for nothing less than for the happiness of her 
life. How can a girl, then, do otherwise than love 
truth better than all that? Without it one feels that 
one must either be united forever or part. It is a 
serious thought which goes through the heart of a man 
and makes him ready to sacrifice his life for the ob- 
ject of his love; this sentiment cannot be hidden, but 
shows itself in every action, in every look, without any 
words, and is the best wooer. Thus Ida soon felt for 
me what I felt for her, though she did not seem to be 
conscious of it. The love of a girl must be won with 
perseverance, but if you have once gained it, it is like 
an avalanche which, rolling on, increases incessantly, 
while our loveis only too often like a flame which dies 
away if it has no nourishment. Nothing is more 
touching than the fight of a noble girl against this 
feeling springing up in her heart, and taking posses- 
sion of every other thought. 

“There was a little evening party at Hichenbach 
when the marching order for the next morning arrived. 
When the colonel told the news at table, our eyes met: 
involuntarily, but Ida’s eyes, so full of expression, 
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were filled with big tears, and though her lips smiled 
when she wished us a happy journey, her voice fal- 
tered. Ernest, then I no longer thought of our part- 
ing, but of the happiness of being loved; certainly my 
eyes told her so, for she turned away blushing with 
anger at her own feelings. 

‘Mothers and aunts are in such cases the natural 
allies of daughters and nieces. The old countess, who 
had by no means remained blind to what was happen- 
ing, attacked me at once, asking my opinion about the 
pheasant which was being served, and so prevented 
the declaration of my love to Ida. I think I was so 
taken by surprise, that instead of passing the plate 
round, which was meant for the whole party, I kept it 
all for myself. Heavens, how could I think of such 
prosaical things? Never has a pheasant come in my 
way more inconveniently; even Ida laughed at my 
confusion. 

“The party dispersed, and a delicacy of feeling 
which I must honor, though in the first minute I was 
very much put out about it, made Ida avoid all fur- 
ther conversation with me. In vain I tried to interest 
the old countess in a conversation, when her guests 
had gone; in vain I asked after the fine ladies who, 
representing the foolish fashions of five centuries, 
hung on the wall. The old countess, generally so talk- 
ative on this subject, always brought the conversation 
to an end. When I saw that all was in vain I made 
preparations for a sort of leave-taking, but the count- 
ess interrupted me with the assurance that the coffee | 
would be made, however early we should leave. Her 
coldness rather struck me, as the old lady had been 
treating me with great kindness during my stay at the 
castle. Kven Ida seemed to suffer from it, and as if 
she were trying to console me, she said, with a voice 
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which I shall never forget, and which wavered between 
lively emotion and girlish shyness: ‘A happy journey, 
Count Warten; remember us kindly, and God protect 
you. Then she turned to her mother, who took her 
away quickly to hide her emotion,‘ and—I think her. 
tears, but I—don’t laugh, Ernest, I could have sunk 
down on my knees, for I felt as if an angel of light had 
blessed me.” 

Ernest had listened with great interest to the tale 
of his friend. He smiled, but this smile told of an 
inward fight and of the abandonment of a beautiful 
prospect. 

“Restlessly, and making many plans,” so contin- 
ued Gustavus, “I passed the night. At five o’clock 
the next morning the drum was beaten in the old cas- 
tle yard; horses neighed, arms clashed; in short, all 
was awake, only the two ladies seemed to be soundly 
asleep. Though it seemed to me as if the curtain of 
her window moved, it was in vain to look up for her. 
Then the troops began to move, and with oppressed 
heart I followed. I felt as if the world was lying be- 
hind me. When I passed the drawbridge and when 
we arrived in the village, I turned my horse round and 
almost unconsciously I rode to the left along the little 
ravine which leads to the wicket gate in the park wall. 
I knew nothing but that I wished to see her once 
again; a vague sentiment led me. I fastened my 
horse up and stepped into the garden. 

“You know,” he continued, “the pretty little spot 
on the projecting rock near the Elbe, from which you 
ean see the Dresden road, where the river leaves the 
wood which surrounds Hichenbach. Oh! Ernest, she 
was there! At the end of the high lime-tree avenue 
she was standing in the golden rays of the morning 
sun like a being from a fairy world. Ernest, a sight 
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like that is more than all the promises of love! She 
had come there to see me again; though from a dis- 
tance which would have been approved of even by 
Grandison, and which her own delicacy had dictated 
to her. I went up to her gently, quite close. She 
stood there immovable, only a sigh heaving her breast 
now and then, while my heart was beating with joy. 
At last she waved her hand as if to say good-bye. 
Then I could not keep back any longer; I jumped out 
of the shrubbery and pressed her to my heart. ‘No,’ 
said I, ‘we shall never, never be separated! Now, 
honor calls me away from here, but I will die or fight 
for you! Ida, give me now only one word of consola- 
tion to take with me into the din of the battle, and I 
shall be able to conquer a world; give me the hope 
that you love me’ Her eyes were filled with tears, she 
was silent; but I pressed a thousand kisses on her 
lips before she could prevent it. Then we heard the 
noise of some steps in the distance. I mounted the 
wall. ‘Ida,’ I called out, ‘we are betrothed, you shall 
hear from me,’ A last farewell, then I swung myself 
down, and ten minutes later I was with my troops.” 

‘And Ida, the Countess Eichenbach,” said Ernest, 
“what answer did she give to you?” 

“None,” Gustavus replied, “she said nothing, be- 
cause I saw everything.” 

‘Well, God preserve your good opinion of yourself! 
During the whole proceeding you alone have acted, 
you alone have spoken, and yet you are quite sure of 
yourself and of your success.” 

“ Heavens,” replied Gustavus, “what other proofs 
do you want? But of course people like you, people 
who never are foolish, people whose glasses are never 
empty when other people’s glasses are filled again, 
people whose joys are like the bursting of a powder 
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cask and who fall back into greater darkness directly 
after, such people always believe more in a word than 
in a look. It may be that such people are never de- 
ceived, but then neither do you know the delight of 
confiding entirely. No, by , you shall not make 
me doubt. Own it; you yourself are in love and a 
little jealous, but I am sure she does not love you, or 
she could not have behaved to me as she did; that is 
why you always avoided speaking with me about your 
stay at Eichenbach. No, my dear fellow, you are 
rather too late this time, and, God be thanked, Ernest, 
it would have been dreadful to have to choose between 
friendship and love; one feeling would have to destroy 
the other, like two shipwrecked people who try to get 
hold of the same plank to save themselves. It would 
have been too dear a price either way. No, both! or 
the first ball in the next fight.” 





EF. 


SuppENLY the two friends were interrupted in their 
conversation by a circumstance which turned their 
thoughts into quite another direction. Without their 
noticing it they had got rather far away from the 
little town. It had become dark, and while they were 
stepping on, wrapped in their cloaks and talking 
loudly, a man came out of a bush and stood opposite 
them. He was strong, completely armed with a broad 
bent sword, pistols and a carabine, in the well-known 
dress of an Austrian hussar. 

The first impulse of these two suprised men was to 
lay hands on their swords, and to let this unexpected 
apparition disappear as quickly as it had come. But 
both of them beheld at a distance of not more than 
twenty yards a troop of about two hundred men of the 
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same hussars. They had dismounted on a field not 
far off. No watch-fire anywhere, not even the glow 
of a pipe; no calling, no word of command; nothing 
but the expectation which always accompanies danger- 
ous and doubtful enterprises. Even the sentinel came 
towards them in silence. Ernest gave his friend, who 
had hesitated for a moment, a hint to go on. With 
the keenness of perception which quiet people often 
show in danger, he presumed that the Austrian soldier. 
would hardly suspect an enemy in two people who 
come towards him speaking so loudly. Their gray 
mantles, which entirely covered the Prussian uniform, 
were bleached almost as white as the Austrian. The 
hostile sentinel asked after the watchword in a tone 
which was not at all suspicious. But as every delay 
was fatal, Ernest said, “All right,” in a voice which 
was as calm as it was firm and commanding, and while 
he made a sign to the guard to retire, he said, “ All in 
order?” 

“ All, sir,” replied the sentinel; “just now the two 
cannon have been brought over, they are coming up 
by the road along the shore. But the general has not 
yet come back from reconnoitering.” 

“T know it!” replied Ernest, coolly. 

“Will it not soon be time to attack?” asked an old 
eraybeard, who was coming with some hussars from 
out of the bush. “At eight o’clock the moon rises, 
and it is seven o’clock already.” 

“Of course,” replied Ernest, “the general is only 
waiting for the cannon; I shall tell him that they are 
there; you keep ready to mount.” 

While saying this, he turned his back to the enemy, 
and with a firm step, though with beating heart, he 
passed through them, followed by Gustavus, who has- 
tened his steps involuntarily. Ernest, however, gave 
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him to understand how their very lives depended on 
their perfect calmness, as they were still being watched. 
They were hardly far enough away for the soldiers to 
be allowed a conversation about them, when they heard 
the distinct question as to who the two officers could 
be, who had never been noticed when the corps crossed 
the river. 

“Vincent,” asked the corporal, “have you not asked 
them the watchword?” 

“The devil!” answered the sentinel, rather confused ; 
“he ordered me to stand still, and made a sign not to 
make a noise.” 

“T am glad I shall not be in your skin, when the 
general returns.” : 

“Well,” grumbled the hussar, “if you ask, you are 
answered: ‘Donkey, don’t you know your own offi- 
cers?’ if you don’t ask, there’s the devil to pay.” 

As long as Ernest had been there, his immovable 
calmness had awed them, and military respect had 
been his ally. But his dialect, though there were many 
different tongues in the Imperial army, his dumb com- 
panion and the route they took had excited suspicion. 
The two Prussian officers might expect soon to be pur- 
sued, and the conversation which they overheard did 
not diminish their fear. They therefore doubled their 
speed as soon as they were out of sight, and left the 
road to escape along the fiver and reach the little town. 

They had scarcely made another hundred yards, 
when again a “ Who is it?” was heard. 

“Now,” said Gustavus, laying his hand on his sword. 

“Not yet,” replied Ernest gently. 

It was a groom with two horses who came towards 
them; he asked the two men, who were just coming 
from his own outpost, if the general had come back, 


and he was to wait any longer with the horses? 
4 
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“Your master sends word,” called out Ernest, “to 
lead the horses along down the river, he is just coming 
that way.” 

The groom obeyed. But at the same moment some 
voices called out close by: “Stop them, Frank, they 
are spies.” 

The two young men made signs to each other behind 
the groom’s back. With great skill they sprang into 
the saddles of the horses and rode off, knocking down 
the poor Austrian, who did not know what had hap- 
pened to him. 

“This way,” cried Ernest, pointing to the road, 
‘“‘and now for life or death.” But the last words were 
cut short by the thunder of shots which the pursuing 
patrols fired at haphazard and in the darkness after 
the fugitives. The balls whizzed near enough their 
heads to speed them on. Neither of them spoke a 
word. All their attention was given to their fiery horses, 
which descended the steep stony path at full gallop. 
Both of them felt that a false step would be fatal. <At 
last they reached the foot of the hill, where they could 
hear distinctly the furious outburst of the commander, 
whose swift horses were speedily bearing them to the 
gate of the little town which they desired to reach. 
Here the garrison was in arms, having been alarmed 
by the shots they had heard. With joy and great 
curiosity the two fugitives were received by their own 
soldiers. 

“ By jingo, that was a ride!” cried Count Warten, 
much relieved and in good spirits at the thought how 
well he had got out of an affair which had been rather 
trying for one of his disposition. Now he was him- 
self again. With precision and care he gave his orders 
so as to resist an assault, which, as they had been dis- 
covered, would either be given up or attempted at once 
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by the enemy. All the other thoughts which had oc- 
cupied him so much during his walk had flown away ; 
at this moment he thought of nothing but the safety 
of the people in his charge, and of his honorable call- 
ing. With woman love is the dominating passion; it 
excludes all others, it is the purpose of her life—her 
very life itself. But with man it leaves room for many 
other motives, and at the call of honor it loses its brill- 
iancy, like the stars at the appearance of the sun; but 
it lasts, and shines again, as soon as the others sub- 
side. Count Warten and his friend Baron Holm were 
quartered with four hundred men in the little town of 
Loben. Like most other towns in that neighborhood, 
it was surrounded by a wall, which had fallen down in 
several places, and by a ditch which at one time had 
been full of water, but which was now dried up. As 
it was impossible to defend the town with such a small 
number of men, it was decided to give it up, but to 
make a point of keeping the Castle of Loben, which 
was the principal part of the town, and much more 
suitable for a stronghold. It was, however, no longer 
the strong place that it used to be; the ramparts had 
fallen down, the ditches had been turned into gardens, 
the drawbridge had been replaced by a kind of em- 
bankment. All the arrangements which in former 
times had served for safety had made room for modern 
comfort. Altogether the building had an appearance 
of imperfection, it bid defiance, and yet would not 
have been able to meet danger. It was like a man 
who has a fancy to wear weapons without understand- 
ing their use. However, it still preserved that appear- 
ance of solidity which characterizes all those old castles 
which still remain as relics of antiquity. The part of 
the castle which had served as a dwelling-place faced 
towards the town; it had no windows in the ground 
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floor, but a large iron gate and portholes in the pro- 
jecting towers. One of these towers stood out much 
further; it was square and had large windows in 
the third story, which indicated the “corps de logis.” 
Towards the field there was a wall about thirty feet 
high and of immovable firmness; it surrounded the 
castle yard. 

Such was the building in which Count Warten pre- 
pared to meet the enemy. All was made ready for 
resistance. All the doors were fastened and guarded, 
the lower windows were walled up, great tanks in the 
top of the house were kept filled with water, the loop- 
holes occupied by good marksmen, and finally the 
whole garrison, with the exception of the outposts, 
were assembled in a large hall, occupying almost the 
whole ground floor of the principal building. Here 
was the principal entrance. A patrol occupied the 
gate of the town, to give a signal as soon as the enemy 
should approach. 

The owner of the castle was an elderly lady, widow 
of Count Browne, who had been killed fighting for his 
empress. Warten told her that he was to defend him- 
self in her castle, informing her at the same time that 
in ease the attack should be a heavy one, she and her 
people would find themselves in a dangerous position. 
If she would look out a place of safety in time, he was 
ready to have her escorted there. But the old lady 
replied that she, as a subject of the Empress-Queen, 
had only to expect deliverance through the Austrian 
troops, that she was ready to bear any sufferings for her 
monarch, and that she would rather advise the Prus- 
sian commander to find another place in which to de- 
fend himself and his troops; he would then avoid need- 
less bloodshed. She herself would retire to her room 
to implore Heaven’s help towards making the Austrian 
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arms victorious. The commander of the Prussian 
garrison replied politely that his duty required him to 
make an attempt to resist the Austrian arms, and that 
he flattered himself the countess would not have to 
thank them for her liberty, which would, however, not 
be at all interfered with by him. 


III. 


Wut the preparations in the castle were still 
in progress shots were already heard before the gate. 
The outposts retired within the castle by a postern. 
Immediately after the town gate was blown up, and a 
troop of about thirty horse rode through the narrow 
streets straight towards the castle, as if they intended 
to enter it with the outposts that had fled before them. 
Their imprudence was punished, however; the daring 
horsemen were received by a murderous fire from the 
main building; and as they had nothing with which to 
protect themselves, they had to retire as speedily as 
they had come, and for a time there was deep silence. 

This state of suspense was most trying. One did 
not know the enemy’s plans, so there was nothing to 
do but to wait. There was a solemn silence in the 
whole castle, a silence which often occurs after an es- 
cape from a danger; it was very different from the 
cheerful activity which accompanies even the most 
daring attack. Yet there was nothing dejected in this 
silence. The garrison consisted of a considerable num- 
ber of tried soldiers, who had been victorious in many 
a battle. And though their chiefs were both young, 
they possessed the entire confidence of their soldiers, 
who, judging, like most privates, the strength of their 
position by the expression of their officers’ counte- 
nances, were filled with enthusiasm. 
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Under these circumstances all eyes were fixed on 
Holm, his precise orders were executed with an accu- 
racy which could only be prompted by the conviction 
that the well-being of all depended upon their obeying 


him. When all the outposts were sent out, Warten ~ 


and Holm mounted the roof of the building to watch 
the attack. The enemy’s plans were still shrouded in 
profound mystery, and everybody was anxious to 
know what the next moment would bring. From the. 
rattling sounds that were heard it was evident that the 
enemy was bringing up his cannon, and that he was 
much more desirous of the possession of the ugly little 
town than Warten had thought on his walk. 

Both the friends stood there silent, leaning forward 
as if they would ask the darkness of the night what 
dreadful secrets it had in store for them. There re- 
sounded quite close to them the notes of a trumpet, 
and some horsemen moved towards the entrance. On 
the brink of the ditch they stopped. Again a trumpet 
sound, and a voice which was to be heard in every 
corner of the castle asked to speak to the commander 
of the place. 

Warten, accompanied by Holm and some men earry- 
ing torches, went on the balcony of the square tower, 
and asked the messengev’s desire. The flickering ruddy 
light of the torches lit up the expressionless face of the 
ambassador. He had a gray beard, and his face bore 
many a sear. His figure was athletic, he sat well on 
horseback and was completely armed. His deep, bass 
voice was impressive, and he spoke like a wise Nestor 
who dissuades some wild youths from attempting a 
desperate deed, knowing, however, in advance that his 
advice will not be accepted. 

After having saluted, the messenger in appropriate 
terms began thus: 

“His Excellency, the Imperial and Royal General 
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Count Hichenbach, Chief of the Eichenbach Hussars, 
requests the present commander of this castle to aban- 
don it as well as the town within the space of ten 
minutes. In that case all persons will be allowed free 
departure along with their arms and baggage; other- 
wise, after the lapse of the said ten minutes the castle 
will be stormed, the garrison will be made prisoners of 
war, or they will be put to the sword according to the 
resistance offered and the delay and loss of men caused 
hereby. His Excellency awaits the resolution of the 
Prussian commander.” 

“Ag his Excellency knows that the castle is occu- 
pied by a Prussian garrison, a seven years’ experience 
of war will also have taught him to know that the 
proposal is useless, and that the demand of a surrender, 
which is not necessitated by any convincing reason, is 
an empty boast.” 

“By no means!” replied the speaker calmly, “ be- 
cause his Excellency has brought the necessary reasons 
with him. It is well known that the garrison is small, 
and that the place is untenable against artillery. Any 
of your officers could quickly convince himself that 
his Excellency is amply provided with cannon.” 

“ And even then, even if his Excellency’s threats are 
founded on a real superiority, I am ready to defend 
myself in this castle, and before I allow anybody to 
dictate terms to me, I shall see it stormed. Tell your 
general,” he added, “that his Excellency is wrongly 
informed as well concerning the strength of the place 
as concerning my garrison’s feelings, that it consists 
of Prussians, and that on the contrary I request his 
Excellency to evacuate the place. I am expecting re- 
inforcements every moment, and when they arrive I 
shall treat the Austrian army in the way which his 
Excellency has just indicated to me.” 

“Tt would be needless,” answered the messenger, 
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“to entertain his Excellency with these threats; it will 
be sufficient to know that the garrison refuses to accept 
the honorable capitulation offered to them. I have 
only to add, according to received instructions, that 
his Excellency will punish severely any unfairness that 
is committed by the present occupiers of these walls, 
but especially any insult to the persons that are living 
there in their own right.” 

Having thus spoken, the hoary knight turned his 
horse and rode slowly back, followed by his trump- 
eter, and soon disappeared in the darkness of the 
night. 

The chiefs of the party assembled in the castle had 
meanwhile watched the preparations for an attack 
which were still in progress among the enemy. <A dull 
rattling told of mounting artillery. However, the fact 
of their having sent the flag of truce betrayed the 
enemy’s expectation of great difficulties in the capture 
of the stronghold. If this had not been evident the 
Prussian commander would. hardly have threatened 
them with his expected reinforcements, for the next 
detachments, he knew well, were but weak and far 
distant. 

Now the attack was to be feared every moment, and 
scarcely had the two officers returned to the hall, when 
a great crash was heard from the side of the castle that 
faced the town. There were two great cannon closely 
surrounded by houses and put up before the principal 
entrance. The earthwork which had formerly pro- 
tected it lay in ruins;. it had partly fallen into the 
ditch, and so the balls could strike the large iron- 
mounted gates. The charge was so heavy, and the 
distance so small, that the balls went straight through 
the thick planks and only left round holes behind, 
while a single spent ball would have lifted the gate off 
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its hinges at once. After passing through it, they en- 
tered the posts in the hall, where they stuck fast, scat- 
tering around pieces of stone which made the neigh- 
borhood very unsafe. Ifa ball had happened to strike 
the lock or bolt of the gate, the enemy could easily have 
entered the building. 

Warten collected his men in the remotest part of the 
hall to be prepared for anything and to make a sortie 
if matters came to the worst, while Holm, with twenty 
good riflemen, went to the windows of the second 
story. The flashing of the cannon lit up the whole 
town, and distinctly showed the enemy’s position in a 
narrow lane opposite the gate. Against this point the 
whole of the garrison now directed a furious fire, which, 
being at such close quarters, forced the artillery to re- 
tire, thus preventing them from firing at the entrance 
any longer. 

The cannon roar was still to be heard, when there 
arose a terrified shout that the castle was in flames. A 
lurid red light shone through all the windows from the 
yard, lighting up every corner of the building. Ernest 
and old Thomas ascended the roof of the tower to as- 
certain the extent of the danger. They soon discov- 
ered that a wooden shed, built up in the moat, was in 
flames. As it was of no value, and as it would not 
open a breach for the enemy, nor yet reach the princi- 
pal building, it was of no consequence. However, it 
needed to be watched. Thomas, an old gray-headed 
warrior, who was much thought of by the whole regi- 
ment, had turned meanwhile to the other side to ob- 
serve the hostile artillery, when suddenly he broke out 
in acry of horror. With aman like Sergeant Thomas 
this meant a great disaster. He stood for a moment 
as if petrified, incapable of answering the questions of 
his officer, his eyes fixed on the ground. But he soon 
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awoke from his stupor, and passed to the opposite 
extreme of activity. 

Holm had by this time found out the cause of his 
sergeant’s horror. While the fire on one side, and the 
hostile artillery on the other, had occupied the atten- 
tion of the garrison, about fifty men had silently 
crossed the moat which surrounded the high wall. 
There they had found an old buttress, which had been 
built on the outside to improve a damaged place, and 
to make it firmer. To a skilful climber its old bricks 
could serve as steps. This buttress was about 200 
paces distant from the point where the wall joined the 
principal building. The assailants were obliged, after 
having mounted the buttress, to walk this distance 
along the top of the wall, which was not quite two feet 
broad, in order to reach a platform on which they 
might collect, and from which, through four low win- 
dows, they could enter the building itself, where they 
could indeed have created a diversion. This plan, 
which was put in operation in great silence, and with 
much boldness and skill, could only have been made 
by a person perfectly acquainted with the place. 

When, therefore, the light of the moon showed brave 
Thomas the buttress covered by armed men, who were 
climbing up it at the risk of breaking their necks, his 
astonishment was easily explained. Already five or 
six men were on the top of the wall, and, in spite of 
the unevenness and the falling down of stones, were 
quietly stepping towards the platform. At the head 
of these men was the plain-speaking messenger of his 
Excellency. He was just turning round, encouraging 
his companions by signs and hints to follow him on 
his dangerous path. 

Thomas had a sharp military eye. He saw at once 
that not a moment must be lost to stop their reaching 
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the platform. At the same time he knew that a res- 
olute man could stop the whole party as long as they 
stood on the narrow wall. And for this task he felt 
quite equal. 

“Send for help, sir,” cried Thomas, “and I will 
show these climbing beasts the way down the wall 
quicker than they came up!” 

Both rushed down the winding stairs, each to his 
task. Happily, Thomas found the window of the sec- 
ond story which led out on to the platform. He opened 
it and saw his friend the spokesman, only about thirty 
paces off, striding hastily over the numerous heaps of 
stones and shrubbery. 

“Stop, good friend!” Thomas thundered at hin, 
advancing on the wall, of which every foot lost meant 
ruin to the garrison. The Austrian leader no more 
rejoiced at his greeting than an acrobat would have 
done had he encountered a fellow artist coming to 
meet him on his airy way from the town hall to the 
church tower. His opponent was armed with a sword, 
two pistols, and a gun, while he and his followers, who 
needed both hands to help them in this difficult prog- 
ress, had only swords and pistols. However, the leader 
did not hesitate to advance, but rather hastened for- 
ward, without, however, firing his pistol, because it 
would have betrayed his enterprise to the whole garri- 
son, and he could hardly hope to kill his inconvenient 
enemy. Thomas knelt down, raised his gun, cocked 
it, and with a determined voice again cried, “ Stop!” 

“Hurrah! forward, comrades!” cried the Aus- 
trian; “rescue the noble countess; long live the Em- 
press.” 

A gun went off, and the old veteran fell, without 
uttering a sound, down into the castle moat. 

Thomas had hoped to have a less formidable antago- 
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nist in the new leader of the troop, but he was mis- 
taken; his new opponent burnt with rage and revenge. 
As audacious as his predecessor, but not so calm, he 
fired his two long pistols, one after the other, at the 
Prussian, without, however, hitting his mark, as the 
distance was great and the moonlight faint. His life 
was now in Thomas’s hands. But in order to check 
the advance of the whole troop, Thomas saw clearly 
that it would be much wiser to force the opponent, 
and so all his followers, to a hand-to-hand fight. The 
men in the rear could do nothing to help the soldiers 
in front of them, as the wall was too narrow for two 
men to fight by each other’s side, and the leader would 
protect the Prussian from the shots of his men by his 
own body. 

Only about ten paces from the platform the combat- 
ants met. The Austrian, in despair and rage, rained 
a shower of blows upon his robust adversary with his 
short but weighty Turkish blade. Thomas prudently 
remained on the defensive. He spared his opponent’s 
life as if it had been his own, but he did not yield a 
hair’s breadth. He would have been obliged to suc- 
cumb in the end, as he was far behind his adversary 
in skill, but more.than thirty men had ascended the 
wall. All had been prevented from advancing, though 
so near their goal, by the fight between the two heroes. 
Thomas was bleeding from several wounds, still he 
kept his post, and his furious adversary did not per- 
ceive, in the heat of the fight, that he need only make 
room for the man behind him to fire a decisive shot. 
The situation of the attacking party was very critical, 
and from minute to minute it became more doubtful. 
Suddenly fifty guns glistened in the castle square; 
many of the brave ones, struck by their balls, fell into 
the moat or into the yard; others threw themselves 
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down from the high wall in order to escape certain 
death, or attempted to retrace the path by which they 
had come. Only one Austrian remained on the wall. 
He was the young leader of the troop. Too close to 
his opponent for his enemies to dare to fire, in which’ 
ease they might easily have killed their own defender, 
he seemed to be resolved to avenge the misfortune of 
his companions in the sight of both parties, who, being 
unable to do anything to save either of their cham- 
pions, now only looked on. Blow upon blow was dealt 
by Thomas’s strong arm upon the short blade of his 
flagging adversary, who was now scarcely able to fight 
any longer. But now the moment had come for 
Thomas to get rid of his enemy. Taking hold, with 
his left hand, of a pistol that he carried in his belt, he 
fired it into the Austrian’s face. This manceuvre had, 
however, been noticed by his opponent, who, with a 
mighty blow, shivered the sword of the Prussian to 
pieces, and struck his pistol on one side; it singed his 
hair, but the ball went into the air. Thomas had no 
second shot, his end seemed near. A general sound 
of sympathy and mourning was heard from the win- 
dows of the castle, from which the besieged were 
watching the desperate combat by the light of the 
moon and the red glare of the fire. It was answered 
from outside by shouts of joy. Voices from the yard 
were heard shouting out: “Throw yourself down, 
Thomas; we will catch you!” Thomas, who would 
not have been able to defend himself a moment longer, 
obeyed the call of his companions, who had pressed 
close to the wall underneath him, and fell into their 
arms unconscious. 

“Now shoot the daring dog off the wall!” shouted 
the furious soldiers, and immediately twenty balls 
hissed round the victor’s head. 
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It would seem as if this young officer were resolved 
to dare the utmost, and, as if trying to storm the cas- 
tle by himself, he rushed on and gained the platform, 
calling out to his people to follow his example and to 
make a second attempt. But reaching the platform 
he saw the gun-muzzles pointed at him; the soldiers 
would have blown him to pieces in their fury if Holm 
had not quickly come forward and protected the young 
hero with his own body. The latter was still trying’ 
to defend himself, though surrounded by enemies, 
when his strength broke down from sheer exhaustion. 
He was taken prisoner and disarmed. 

While the dangerous assault on this side had been 
averted, the enemy in the little town had not remained 
idle, and while Holm was still engaged with the pris- 
oner, he was asked by Warton to hurry to the square 
tower, where reinforcement was wanted. 

While the garrison at the castle, which was threat- 
ened on so many sides, had been occupied in different 
places, the enemy had made preparations in a build- 
ing of the town for storming the stronghold. 

At agiven signal a troop of about thirty men sallied 
forth. They were carrying an enormous ladder over 
their heads, and, crossing the moat, they made for the 
tower with the large windows underneath the balcony 
from which Warten had watched the combat. All the 
riflemen at this side of the building now directed their 
fire against the bold troop which was advancing. These 
indeed lost a few men, yet they went slowly on, being 
protected by the ladder they carried. The tower, which 
projected considerably from the mass of the building 
so as to command the flanks, had for this very reason 
less protection from the sides, and so the assailants 
got more and more out of the range of the embrasures, 
which pointed sideways, while the position of the gar- 
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rison became more and more embarrassing. If they 
once arrived underneath the balcony they would be 
safe from bullets. There was something appalling in 
this silent, slow advance of the destroying troop, who, 
without firing a shot and without losing a moment, 
approached under the command of an old officer, who 
wore brilliant uniform covered with decorations. In 
an.access of despair and with no hope that anything | 
could now prevent the ruinous advance of this attack, 
Warten seized one of the immense stone urns on the 
balustrade. With the strength of a giant he hurled it 
upon the assailants, who had by this time approached 
up to the castle. It fell with a loud crash at the feet 
of the commander, who stepped over it silently. Now 
they had arrived underneath the windows and were 
beginning to set up their ladder against the wall; a 
second detachment was already following them. This 
was the moment to decide what to do. Warten sent 
for his friend, and himself hurried to the threatened 
point. 

It was of importance to find as quickly as possible 
at which window the ladder had been put up. If he 
missed it, their ruin would be certain. 

But Warten had noticed the direction they had 
taken; quickly he collected every man he could get, 
even the sentinels, and hurried to a room which he 
thought to be the right one. But the door was bolted 
and blows with the butt-ends of their muskets were 
of no avail, when Holm came hurrying down the long 
passage with his men. Hinges and bolts could not 
withstand the united forces of so many men. It was 
high time. The enemy had already succeeded in put- 
ting up their ladder, and the leader, who was no other 
than General Eichenbach, was just vaulting over the 
window-sill, and in a moment stood in the middle of 
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the room, where he stooped to raise two veiled female 
figures, who had fainted with terror. However, one 
of them, no doubt the lady of the castle, soon came to 
herself again, and with her young companion followed 
the intruder who attempted to regain the window, fir- 
ing his pistols at the other party. But he was imme- 
diately cut off from his retreat and surrounded by the 
enemy; for, before another man had been able to enter 
the room by the window, Warten’s soldiers had seized . 
the top of the ladder with their bayonets, and had hurled 
it sideways to the ground with all those who were 
standing on it. It fell with a horrible crash. The 
general would have fallen a victim to the soldiers, who 
were excited by so much resistance—for of surrender 
he would hear nothing—if they had not been restrained 
from firing at him by the fear of killing the women. 
No one was more anxious to establish peace for a 
moment than Warten, who had several times averted 
such a misfortune by exposing his own life. He suc- 
ceeded in addressing the general at last. When he 
respectfully stepped up to the unfortunate man, who 
stood there in the dignity of his rank and his age, he 
knew well that at least at this moment he could not 
think to persuade him to surrender. He therefore 
tried to save the life of the old man and of his protégées, 
the youngest of whom might have particular claim on 
his assistance. 

“Your Excellency,” said Warten modestly, “is for- 
saken by the fortune of war. After so many proofs 
of valor I cannot speak to you of surrender, but I pro- 
pose a truce founded on mutual agreement. Your 
Excellency will permit me to say that even in the case 
of my leaving the room with my soldiers, you would 
be still in a state of siege. I therefore suggest the 
following preliminaries: | 
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_ “Your Excellency will be allowed to have free choice 
of any one room of the castle, and you will also be per- 
mitted to retain your arms. You will further remain 
in possession of all your property. For twenty-four 
hours your Excellency will be provided with food in 
the apartment chosen, during which time hostilities 
will be suspended. However, the Prussians will bar 
all the entrances and the garrison will make no sorties. 
As soon as your Excellency accepts this convention, 
it will come into force.” 

The old gentleman was not so blind as not to see 
the nobility of sentiment which was manifested in the 
delicacy with which the mention of a surrender was 
avoided. 

““ And these ladies?” he said, pointing to the women, 
who by their imploring gestures expressed the wish 
that the general should accept the offer; “ will they 
belong to the garrison or to the besiegers?” 

“The ladies,” replied Warten, bowing in a chival- 
rous manner, “will be allowed to choose their own 
quarters. But I believe that they will prefer to remain 
on their own property, where only the utmost neces- 
sity has made me master for a short period. How- 
ever, I already feel that the right order of things will 
shortly be re-established, and I only await your de- 
cision.” 

“My dear brother,” said the elder of the two, “the 
enemy has treated us hitherto with the respect due to 
us, and we believe we shall be able to remain in our 
castle under the heretical rebels—that is to say, we 
believe that ? 

“T accept the truce!” said the general, to whom it 
would appear that the expressions used at this moment 
by his relative gave little pleasure. “I shall betake 
myself to the stone hall.” Saying this, he went out, 

5 
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and the soldiers respectfully made room for him to 
pass. 


IV. 


THE stone hall was a vaulted room in the third story 
of one of the towers; it was paved with flagstones. 
,It had only one door, which was guarded at the present 
time by two sentinels. With long steps, now slowly, 
now quickly, his arms folded behind his back, the im- 
prisoned general paced up and down. 

“And is it not enough,” he cried at last, stopping 
before an old-fashioned chair as if expecting an an- 
swer from it, “is it not enough to be obliged to see 
how this rebellious elector and heretical king bids us 
defiance? Must our unfortunate empress have her 
best officers taken prisoners into the bargain? Very 
hard!” he cried, with more self-possession than his 
present behavior seemed to indicate. But nobody 
being there to contradict him, he strode on somewhat 
consoled. “And Werner, too! Werner!” he went 
on, shrugging his shoulders. ‘Where is my d——d 
aide-de-camp, with his brilliant idea of which he was 
so proud, instead of going straight forward? And 
Frank, who swore that he would enter the castle and 
rescue his aunt from the clutch of these dogs? Well, 
before his marriage, when he courted his poor relative 
more than she and I liked, the fellow always knew 
how to get into the castle. But his old father is the 
only one who entered it in this manner. And does 
one of them make an attempt to set me free? Noth- 
ing but cowardice! But,” he added, throwing himself 
into an easy-chair, “who should lead them on as their 
chief is not there?” 

When the general had sufficiently examined into 
the cause of the failure, only forgetting to accuse him- 
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self of his hasty enterprise, he felt greatly relieved. 
“Humph!” he murmured to himself, “it seems as if 
the rebel scoundrels were going to starve an Imperial 
general in this wretched tower!” when the door opened 
and a livery servant belonging to the house served 
him with food that left nothing to be desired after 
such a hot day. At the sight of the dishes and the 
bottle the general’s face brightened up. ‘Come here, 
Max,” he said, in a much gentler, voice, “so, first open 
the bottles. And now, Max, how are things going on 
at the castle?—the pheasant, lad! How are my sister 
and my niece? I hope you pay them the proper at- 
tentions; however, not too much of that to my niece, 
please!” 

“Sir,” answered the old servant, who stood at some 
distance, a napkin and a silver salver under his arm, 
and served the dishes from time to time when his 
Excellency bade him. “Sir, her Grace the countess 
and the countess her daughter are well, only lamenting 
the misfortune of the imprisonment pee 

“What,” cried the general, “who tells you that I am 
a prisoner? Besieged I am, and in twenty-four hours 
I can be free or—and besides, Max, you see there 
were many against me, but I held my place and, as 
you see, my arms; for I refused to surrender, as a 
nobleman of my birth ought to do. One of those 
blue-jackets had already pointed his gun at my fore- 
head, and it is true the young man acted nobly when 
he interfered; for positively, Max, a moment later, 
and 

Thus speaking, he looked at all the good things 
before him, which he would never have seen if his 
rescuer had delayed asecond. “ Well, well, the young 
man behaved bravely and he has defended the castle 
well; but that is a matter of course or I should not 
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have been taken prisoner; that is to say—not pris- 
oner—but in a way—look, Max, I will explain it to 
you. The agreement, or rather necessity—but you 
are too dull to understand such a case!” 

The old gentleman saw in the submissive bow of 
his servant an assent to his assertions, and was quite 
‘penetrated by his own conviction of being right. 

While he thus gave vent to his feelings, the dishes 
before him were quickly emptied, and as he went on' 
filling his glass so his anger at his imprisonment was 
gradually appeased. 

“Pity that the young man is a rebel against his 
empress, or I might drink his health,” he grumbled. 

Under the pretext of filling the general’s goblet 
again, the servant came unnecessarily close to his 
master, and the latter was about to order him with a 
curse to a respectful distance, when the old man began 
to whisper something into his ear. 

“Sir,” said the old servant softly, “there is some- 
thing going on in Castle Eichenbach—Countess Ida— 
the other young officer—a saddled horse is waiting at 
the bottom of the tower y 

“No secrets, old man!” cried a deep bass voice 
behind them. 

The old servant drew back in terror, as if he already 
felt the bayonet of the grenadier, who had entered the 
room immediately after him, but who had remained 
respectfully standing at the door with shouldered 
musket while the general partook of his repast. The 
general looked at the servant, who, turning his back 
on the sentinel, cautiously drew a key from his waist- 
coat pocket. With his small expressive gray eyes he 
looked over the back of the chair in which the pris- 
oner sat, as if the object that was connected with this 
key was there. The general could hardly help turning 
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to look at it, when with the next dish the servant, 
though trembling with the fear of being discovered, 
slipped it into the general’s hand. 

He did not move a muscle, but scarcely had the 
valet disappeared with the empty dishes, and the sen- 
tinel followed him, when he sprang from his chair to 
see if he could discover anything behind it. A man 
with less nerve than the general possessed would have 
been frightened, for by the pale light of the lamp which 
burnt in the middle of the vaulted room he beheld a 
knight in armor, whose bushy black eyebrows under 
a massive white wig presented an appearance which 
rendered superfluous the additional horror inspired by 
the town of Madgeburg burning in the background. 

It was true that the general had the key in his hand, 
but what connection it had with the picture was a 
problem to which he had not found the clue. His 
Excellency had never been fond of guessing, and in 
conformity with his usual method of getting over diffi- 
culties, he broke out: “What the devil does the old 
man mean by the key? He might as well have given 
me a saddle without the horse, or a glass without the 
wine. A key and a picture, as if a picture had a——” 
But here his Excellency was on the right track, and 
following the direction in which his ancestor was point- 
ing with his staff, he really found in the gate of the 
unfortunate town of Madgeburg a key-hole. With 
rare sagacity he applied the key, which not only opened 
the gate on the picture, but disclosed the entrance to a 
narrow winding staircase, which seemed to lead far 
down. 

“Ha!” eried the veteran, “I should never have 
thought that one of my glorious ancestors would have 
kept such a thing so secret! Well, then, you beardless 
young Prussians, now you will learn how to besiege an 
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old fox, who has not given his word of honor, and who 
understands a gentle hint.” 

Speaking thus, his Excellency beat a silent retreat, 
leaving the blockaded room, baggage and arms and 
all. Carrying the lamp carefully, the old officer de- 
scended two steps and then disappeared, locking the 
door after him and not leaving a trace of all that the 
guards supposed themselves to be watching during the 
night. 


y 


THE night was far gone when the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs was heard at the little village of Horne. The 
rider stopped before the last cottage of the village, 
which seemed to be all fast asleep, and struck the 
shutters with the handle of his pistol. The loud snort- 
ing of the steed and the white cloud of steam that rose 
from it bore witness to the haste of his master, who 
was enveloped in an ample cloak. 

The sound of his blows and of the curses with which 
he accompanied them was growing louder and louder, 
the houses and hills re-echoed to the din, without 
drawing any answer other than the howling of all the 
dogs of the village. 

“Come out, rascals!” cried the horseman at last, 
“ or I will fire through the shutter.” 

“Oh, sir, please go a little farther up the village,” 
was at last heard from a voice within; “our good 
pastor has a very good bed ready, and excellent wine. 
In this poor cottage you will find nothing, less than 
nothing. The Prussians, God bless them, have been 
here, and have taken everything with them.” 

“What, man! of which party are you then?” cried 
the knight. 
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“Without a doubt of your Grace’s own party,” re- 
plied the submissive voice. 

“ And to which party do I belong?” 

“Certainly to the good, the victorious party, on 
which be the blessing of Heaven and St. Anne.” 

“Come out, you double-tongued dog!” cried the 
soldier, “and then tell me whether you serve the Em- 
press or the King.” 

“ Heavens, gracious sir!” said the voice, “how can 
you bring the poor schoolmaster, innkeeper and ferry- 
man of this place to such a pass? Iam ina way a 
subject of his Majesty the King of Prussia, to whom 
may St. Nepomuk give the victory over his cursed 
enemy—that is to say, with your Grace’s permission ; 
for as my custom is to dine, even to sleep, on the other 
side of the river, it is certain that I am also a subject of 
her Majesty the Empress, whom may the Holy Virgin 
take into her special care. But as I pass a great part 
of my time on the water between the two realms on ac- 
count of my business, I am often troubled by doubts, 
and, so to speak, I am nobody’s subject, or everybody’s, 
especially your Grace’s. But I shall come out directly 
and no doubt learn by the appearance of your Grace 
to which party I belong.” . 

“ Remain where you are, miserable wretch !” replied 
the warrior, “and send me somebody who can take me 
to Castle Eichenbach; his reward will be a gold piece ; 

but quickly.” 

' “By St. Martin!” sighed the man, “he must be a 
stranger, for Prussians and Austrians only pay with 
plows and curses. May God curse them all!” 

The worthy ferryman and schoolmaster now stepped 
forth from his door and looked inquisitively at the 
warrior, who had already taken his horse to the stable 
and given him that attention which a good knight 
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never withholds from his steed after a sharp ride. He 
then ordered the host to bring some more hay, while 
he himself went down to the bank of the river, where 
he pushed the boat from the sandy shore into the 
water. He sat down in the bow, wrapped himself in 
his mantle, and awaited the ferryman. 

“‘ How long will the rascal please to let an Imperial 
general wait here?” muttered our escaped prisoner. 
He had made good use of his old valet’s hints, for it: 
was he who had disturbed the honest schoolmaster’s 
sleep so late, in order to be at Castle Eichenbach before 
the time of the projected plan of which the old man 
had told him. 

After some loitering the ferryman put in an appear- 
ance; he was accompanied by another person, who sat 
down at the stern of the vessel, and a few minutes later 
the boat left the shore and danced upon the waves, 
which ran very high after the heavy rain. Not till 
now had the general noticed that the new-comer was 
not a man who had come to assist in the rowing of the 
boat, but that he was another traveller who must also 
be on his way to Castle Eichenbach. But in order to 
avoid delaying the start he kept silent, resolving mean- 
while to give the ferryman some chastisement for his 
independent manner of acting, along with the promised 
gold piece, on their arrival at the other side. 

It was one of those glorious nights which nature 
appears to celebrate by the charm of the moonlight. 
The moon’s disk was as yet hidden behind two steep 
mountains on the opposite shore, but their gigantic 
outlines stood out sharp and indescribably beautiful 
against the bright clear sky. A silvery haze enveloped 
the higher peak and rested on the little chapel built on 
the summit; it was as if the angels had descended 
from on high. <A plenitude of purest light was shed 
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over the ravine which divided the two heights and 
over the little village, which with its white roofs and 
walls lay there peacefully, as if built on silver steps, 
at the foot of the sombre mountains. 

The other shore lay at a distance of about a thou- 
sand yards; it was brightly lit up, but wrapt in the 
veil of a moonlight night, out of which only here and 
there the windows of a chapel or a lonely cottage shone 
brightly. Not a breath of air was stirring. A deep 
solemn calm characterized the whole scene. Only the 
tinkling sound of a far distant bell, or the rushing of 
the stream where it glided over the rocks, interrupted 
the silence of this magnificent night. ; 

But the beauties of nature are only noticed by quiet 
minds. They delight the happy man and console the 
sad one; the mind that is stirred with passions does 
not regard them, and the storm-tossed heart seeks 
there in vain a calm to which it is a stranger. Our 
two travellers appeared to fix their eyes upon each 
other in the midst of this beautiful landscape, as if to 
penetrate the darkness which still covered them; but 
when the boat had passed out of the shadow of the 
mountains, they viewed each other from the two oppo- 
site ends of the little bark, which was skilfully guided 
by the ferryman. 

The first moonbeam resembled a spark falling into 
a powder magazine, for in the midst of the night and 
the calmness of the surroundings there blazed forth on 
this little scene that conflict of passions which arms 
millions, and for which countries are too narrow. 

“The devil!” cried a voice of astonishment, which 
could only be that of the general. This exclamation 
was followed by a quick movement of the right arm, 
and the significant cocking of a gun which glistened in 
the moonlight. 
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“ Sir,” cried the general, “you are my prisoner!” — 

“Not yet, general!” answered Holm, for the stranger 
was none other; he too drew back haa trigger. ‘The 
advantages are the same on both sides.” 

“Not as much as you think!” replied the former. 
“That fellow there is a subject of the Empress, and is 
quite ready to seize you for a reward of ten pieces of 
gold.” 

“He will not do so,” replied the young officer calmly, - 
“as I should send a ball through his head at the first 
attempt!” 

But the honest boatman, who did not relish the idea 
of finding himself between the muzzles of two pistols, 
decided not to incommode the two parties any longer, 
and renouncing the gold, as well as the lead, he 
plunged with the agility of an eel into the tide, and 
did not appear again above the water till he was far 
away under the shadow of the mountains, thus leaving 
the battle-field to the two disputants. 

“Now, sir!” cried the general, trembling with anger 
at the thought of being again defeated. ‘The advan- 
tages may be equal; count three and our dispute shall 
be decided. JI know your intentions; aim well, for, by 
Heaven, I shall not miss you! No reply—count!” 

Holm would have preferred to explain himself, but 
the masterful tone enraged him. There was no escape 
from the strange situation in which the disappearance 
of the ferryman had placed them; they were like a 
panther and a lion in one cage. He well knew the 
gravity of the moment, but also the impossibility of 
pacifying the angry old man; he therefore counted, 
with a firm voice,— 

“One, two!” 

But at this moment the boat struck with such force 
against a rock that both the passengers were thrown 
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from their seats and almost fell into the waves. 
The water poured into the vessel, it was in the great- 
est danger of sinking. The vessel, forsaken by its 
pilot, had drifted down the stream with great rapidity, 
till it touched one of those rocks which are character- 
istic of the middle course of the Elbe, and which was 
only just covered by the water. 

Ernest was a skilful swimmer, and on his native 
shore had early learnt to guide a boat through the 
noisy waves. He leapt upon the rock, set the bark 
afloat again by a push to one side, and springing into 
it again with great dexterity, called out to his compan- 
ion to face around and row to the best of his ability. 
The general could not swim; he saw, not without terror, 
the danger of being drowned, and though but a few 
moments before he had fearlessly faced his adversary’s 
pistol, he now submitted to the orders of his younger 
companion, and eagerly followed his directions, pull- 
ing now gently, now strongly, now with the left, and 
now with the right, though little accustomed to this 
kind of work. Thus the two united, for their common 
preservation, that strength which they not very long 
ago had used in trying to destroy one another; the 
difference of rank, position, and age had disappeared, 
because greater skill had conferred superiority here, 
as it has done in all times under all circumstances. 
The general could not help admiring the dexterity 
with which the young man guided the vessel, and 
with considerable satisfaction he watched it avoiding 
cliffs and currents as it approached the part of the 
river where the stream flowed along quietly. After 
some exertion they had reached the piace again where 
the ferryman had left them. Suddenly the young 
pilot laid down his oars. 

“But the d !” cried the Austrian; “if you do 
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not row, I shall be your prisoner again in a very short 
time; for if the boat does not drift back on to those 
eursed rocks, the stream will soon carry it into the 
Prussian camp ; they have their outposts close to the 
river.” 

“Very true,” said Holm calmly; “you therefore 
have the liberty of rowing, as I of not rowing.” 

Nothing was to be objected to this logic. 

“Rowing!” muttered the old general; “that an Im- - 
perial general should row!” 

Yet he felt that the young man had just saved his 
life, and that to renew the duel, which he was now no 
longer disposed to do, would not bring him any nearer 
Hichenbach. 

“Young man,” he therefore said with dignity, “you 
wish to go to Castle Hichenbach. Well, take the oars; 
I shall introduce you myself, and you shall be wel- 
come at my castle.” 


VI. 


WHEN the ambassador had mentioned the name of 
Kichenbach the day before, Ernest and Gustavus had 
looked at one another. But it was an extensive family, 
and many Hichenbachs served in the Austrian army, 
the lady of the besieged castle being one of them. It 
‘ was natural that Holm was rather surprised to find 
himself suddenly in presence of him to whose daughter 
he had been sent as wooer under such strange cireum- 
stances, and to be introduced by the very man against 
whom he had just been fighting. He was silent, for he 
needed time to collect his thoughts. However, he was 
glad to find that his admission was made so easy, and 
to have found means to help him to that conversation 
which was to deprive him of his best hopes. 
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A year ago, when Ernest von Holm had been taken 
wounded to the castle, where he was received and 
nursed with great kindness, he was, when convalescent, 
considered quite a member of the family. He had won 
the favor of the Countess of Eichenbach by his gentle ° 
and winning manner. Both her husband and her son 
were in the campaign, and the tender wife and mother 
hoped that Heaven would repay to them all that she 
did so generously for a hostile officer. 

As for the daughter, who was young and beautiful, 
Ernest had to pay dearly for her tender care by the 
loss of his heart and his liberty. But Countess Ida 
was in no way indifferent to the misfortunes of the 
wounded officer, who was treated with such distinction 
by her mother. Before his arrival at the castle, his 
valor had been much admired, and though he rarely 
spoke of what he had done, and if so, very modestly, 
yet she knew that he had shown that courage which 
women admire so much. At the sight of his suffer- 
ing her eyes often filled with tears, which did more 
to revive the young man than any balsam, but which 
left the wound in his breast only the sorer. And so 
it happened that when his physician pronounced him 
well, it was then that he began to feel how ill he was. 

But Ernest was far from overrating his own value. 
He was descended from an old and respected, but very 
poor, family, and the difference between him and the 
heiress was too great. He believed he saw interest in 
her eyes, kindness in her care for him, but love, so he 
thought, he alone felt. But often when he accompanied 
her sweet voice on the piano, or when she spoke with 
enthusiasm about a favorite pursuit, and when their 
tastes were found to be in full harmony, then he 
thought that she must share his love. But he was 
given to doubting, and the lively cheerfulness of her 
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disposition seemed to be inconsistent with a serious 
attachment. He did not know with what a depth of 
feeling such qualities could be united. But when 
Ernest had fixed the day of his departure, Countess 
Ida became more earnest, but as he was silent she, too, 
hid her emotions. The mother, who could not desire 
a declaration during the troubled times, had the skill 
to avoid a painful leave-taking, though she was really 
fond of Ernest, and so the young soldier departed - 
sadly, but not quite without a secret hope at the bot- 
tom of his heart that he might not be quite an object 
of indifference to Countess Ida, and that they might 
meet again under happier circumstances. 

Quietly he pursued his way of honor as a soldier. 
Ida was the goal of his wishes, and he lived in a par- 
adise of hope, which his imagination helped him to 
create. ; 

Then his friend Gustavus von Warten returned from 
an expedition from Bohemia. He, too, had been at 
Castle Hichenbach. His regiment had been stationed 
for several weeks in the same neighborhood, and the 
young count had, as we know, nothing less important 
to do than to tell his friend how he had met the Coun- 
tess of Hichenbach, that he adored her, and that she 
returned his affection. 

Ernest’s hopes were dashed to the ground. Gusta- 
vus was handsome and sprightly, as well as bold and 
enterprising; his friend, therefore, found it quite nat- 
ural that he should be preferred to himself. 

Yet, though before the appearance of a rival he had 
doubted Ida’s love, it now seemed impossible to him 
that she could have forgotten him so soon. A thou- 
sand recollections passed through his mind, he recalled 
all their conversations, her expressions, and regretted 
having been too irresolute to declare himself. But he 
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hid his grief and his hopes in his own heart, and 
avoided touching upon the subject when with his 
friend, till at last yesterday’s walk had decided him to 
bring the matter to an issue. The secret hope that’ 
after all Ida might love him was, though perhaps un- 
known to himself, an urgent motive. Butif Gustavus 
had not deceived himself, he was firmly resolved to 
promote his friend’s happiness by the sacrifice of his 
own, let the cost be what it might. Warten should 
never learn that for him he had given up his best 
hopes, he should never know that Ida had been dear 
to him, and that he had renounced her, though Gus- 
tavus had yesterday declared that for an impossibility. 
As soon as the hostile corps had retired, exhausted by 
so many attacks, and deprived of its leader, Ernest 
had mounted his horse, and had arrived at the little 
village on the Elbe only a few minutes later than the 
general, who, though he had ridden out later, had got 
in advance of him by taking a short cut, of which he 
knew. They had renewed their acquaintance in a 
strange manner, and now sat opposite each other in 
silence. Neither knew what to expect from his neigh- 
bor, yet they had had the opportunity of winning each 
other’s esteem. 

The boat had just turned a wooded promontory, 
when it entered a large basin, where the water was 
perfectly calm. In the bright moonlight it reflected 
the castle of EHichenbach, the newer part of which was 
a four-storied building constructed in a modern but 
pure style of architecture; it stood close to the water. 
Behind it on the rock rose the old building; it had 
gables and round towers with numerous points and 
erevices, and was much higher than the other part, 
which’ seemed to have been built partly for safety and 
partly for convenience. The high walls connecting 
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the two buildings surrounded the spacious courtyard. 
Wooded mountains rose on each side of the castle, one 
of which threw its mighty shadow over the older part, 
as if wrapping it in the darkness of bygone ages, while 
the moon lit up the front building, whose whitewashed 
walls presented a striking contrast to the dark fir trees 
around. The boat stopped before some large white 
steps of sandstone, and they ascended to a roomy hall, 
where the general’s knock was answered by the old - 
eray-bearded constable. He was one of those rarities 
of our time, formerly so often found in old families, 
where the servants grew old with their masters, like 
the ivy on the oak, living and dying with it. 

“Holy Virgin! Is it your Excellency? At last! 
and well, after all!” cried the old man, when by the 
torch-light he recognized his master, whom he had 
carried in his arms when a boy, whom he had later on 
followed in his travels, and for whom he could not at 
present do more than ask Heaven’s protection. He 
kissed his master’s cloak, who, touching him gently on 
his shoulder, asked after the welfare of his family. 

“All well, all well, your Excellency,” said the old 
rman as he lighted them up the broad stone stairs; 

“and Countess Ida has got quite lively again since the 
troops have returned, and we hoped your Excellency 
would soon be here pant And how is Count Leo- 
pold? The young master will have heard that Wolf 
is dead. Poor Wolf! nobody took him out shooting 
since his master went away, then he soon got miser- 
able and fretted away.” 

“Tt is possible he does not know it yet,” said the 
general; “but now look after our guest,” he added, 
pointing to Ernest, who, wrapped in his cloak, did 
not wish to be recognized just yet by the old sérvant, 
But there was no fear, the old man was much too busy 
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about his master. And while they walked along the 
passage he went on with his talk: “Well, sir, when 
shall we have peace again? Everybody is speaking 
of it. As for me, I cannot understand the patience 
of our Empress, on whom be the blessing of all the 
saints; why does she not destroy these heretical rebels 
from off the face of the earth? There are some excel- 
lent men among them. While your Excellency was 
away for the campaign, we twice had an officer quar- 
tered here. Both of them were brave and handsome. 
The first of them was a lively youth and full of fun; 
the other was wounded in a battle; he was grave, and 
though a Prussian, he was a right down good fellow. 
We did not soon forget him, and, by St. Nepomuk, if 
he had not been our enemy, I could have done any- 
thing for him. Very likely your Excellency has been 
victorious; I wonder the rebels still hold out; we read 
in all the papers that they are beaten everywhere.” 

“H—m,” grumbled his Excellency, “the Austrians 
are not wanting in valor, but luck, fate—the arms; 
do you see, Ferdinand—but what do you understand 
about it? Now, sir,” he said to Ernest when they had 
entered a large, rather old-fashioned bedroom, well fur- 
nished — “now, I bid you welcome to my ancestors’ 
castle; make yourself comfortable. Brave men have 
always been received with open arms here. We shall 
hear your request to-morrow.” 

With generosity and confidence he gave his hand to 
Holm, and after Ernest had refused all further help, 
he retired with his old servant. 

Holm could hardly realize his being at Castle Hich- 
enbach; a thousand thoughts crossed his mind. But 
fatigue and excitement had tired him. It was a long 
time since he had slept in a bed, so what wonder that 
a few minutes later he had fallen asleep, and that, for- 
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getting all sorrow, hope, and expectation, he rested for 
ten hours in peace, without being disturbed by any 
anxious thought about what the next day was to 
decide. 

What a benefactor is sleep! It withdraws us from 
all cares and takes us from reality into a paradise of 
rest, and when we have to meet our troubles again we 
are strengthened for the battle against them. 


VIL. 


SEVERAL times the old servant had opened the door 
gently to see if the stranger was still asleep, and had 
retired again. When the clock in the tower struck 
ten, old Ferdinand began to stir about; he took a 
pinch of snuff, but the stranger slept on. At last 
Ferdinand touched him first quietly, then harder, till 
at last the young officer awoke. When he turned 
round, the old servant was astonished to see in the 
new guest the well-known features of the serious 
Prussian who had been quartered at the castle some 
time ago. 

“What!” he called out, “Baron Holm here? Has 
St. Calvarius shown you at last what is the right thing 
to do? But does a 

“Stay, good friend, I shall go to see the family my- 
self directly.” 

While the old servant poured out some coffee for 
the baron and helped him to dress, Ernest endeavored 
to form a plan for carrying out his intentions, but he 
could only think of one thing—that he was to see Ida 
again ! 

Not without vanity, the special attribute of all 
young officers, he chose a simple but tasteful suit from 
the young count’s things which had been brought him, 
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as his own were still wet from the expedition of yes- 
terday. ‘The general, who had surprised his family at . 
breakfast by his unexpected appearance, had been 
received with great joy. He had been away more than 
a year, and that a year of war which had placed him 
in so great danger and caused his family so much 
anxiety on his behalf. He had mentioned to them 
that he had brought a guest with him to whom he 
was obliged for services; but that had been all; they 
soon passed on to the events during the war and other 
things. The general had a heavy task; he had to 
confess that he had been a prisoner, which was no 
small humiliation to him; but though he tried his 
utmost he could not alter the fact of his having been 
made prisoner by a Prussian officer, and that a very 
young one. He scarcely knew how to break this news 
to his son, to whom he had always spoken in very 
strong terms on this subject. Besides this, he was 
quite under the control of his young guest, who had 
been an eye-witness on the occasion. 

The family were still at breakfast in the hall that 
opened upon the garden, when Holm was announced 
by the servant. The general at once got up to meet 
him, and to introduce him to the ladies. This, how- 
ever, was quite superfluous, as they at once recognized 
in him the wounded officer. The countess welcomed 
him heartily; Ida, however, did not move, but stood 
where she was and bowed coldly. It is true that she 
had blushed when she had heard his name pronounced, 
and her heart was beating loudly, but Ernest only saw 
the cold greeting. 

“The deuce! you seem to understand introducing 
yourself everywhere,” said the general in astonish- 
ment; “I noticed it yesterday in the boat. But allow 
me, my daughter does m 
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Ernest was embarrassed. Ida, blushing deeply, cast 
down her eyes. “Happy Gustavus!” sighed Ernest to 
himself when he saw the beautiful girl before him. 
But then the mother began to explain how the wounded 
officer had come to the castle and how they had taken 
eare of him. The conversation soon became general, 
and Ida, who had quite recovered her presence of mind, 
took a lively part in it. A thousand little incidents 
that had happened since Holm’s departure were men-. 
tioned, many of them causing great merriment. 

Ida’s cheerfulness was a new trouble for Holm: how 
could she be in such good spirits when he was suf- 
fering! 

When the meal came to an end, Ernest thought that 
it would be best to make the general acquainted with 
his intentions, and he soon found an opportunity dur- 
ing a walk towards the rock. “There she stood,” he 
thought to himself, “to see him going away. When I 
left she was not to be seen at all! Beitsothen! No 
sacrifice ought to be too great to friendship. ””—“ Count 
Eichenbach,” he began, “I feel that I ought to explain 
the reason of my being here. The kindness of your 
family would be reason enough, but I have been 
prompted by a different motive. I am come in the 
name of my friend, the Count Gustavus von Warten, 
to ask for the hand of your daughter. Your Excellency 
made his acquaintance yesterday.” 

The general was taken aback by the news he had just 
heard; it took him some time to understand what his 
friend was saying, and while he could only ejaculate 
“Oho!” Ernest continued, which, the ice once being 
broken, he did not find it difficult to do. ‘ Warten is 
rich,” he said, “ of distinguished family, valued by his 
king, esteemed by every one, and Countess Ida loves 
him. Your Excellency has met in him an enemy who 
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showed himself of noble character, and I am proud of 
him as the truest friend I have. Does your Excel- 
lency ? 

“Stop, my friend,” cried the general; “ your reasons 
and the inferences from them succeed one another so 
quickly that I cannot follow them. First you occupy 
the enemy’s country, then you explain your reasons 
for doing so, and after that you begin to treat for 
peace.” Will you allow me to defend myself for seven 
years? I will believe what you tell me about Count 
Warten—yes, I even think that I have had a proof of 
the nobility of his character. But how do you know 
that my daughter loves him?” 

“ Would to God I did not know it!” thought Ernest 
to himself, but he had no reasons to give to the 
general. 

“ And,” continued the latter, “that is a matter of 
great importance in this case. But I thank you for 
your frankness; I need not assure you that I esteem 
yourself and your friend most highly. But Rome was 
not built ina day! My daughter is not a fortress to 
be taken by storm; on such occasions one might easily 
get into—but look, that is the place where our boat 
was caught,” said the general, pointing to the river. 

“Into the hands of the enemy,” thought Holm, men- 
tally completing the phrase. He knew that he was on 
dangerous ground. However, he had done what had 
cost him a great effort of self-conquest, and yet he felt 
no satisfaction in the sacrifice that he had made to 
friendship, but he did feel that his heart was bleeding, 
and that his happiness was destroyed. 

The countess had sent out invitations for a ball that 
was to take place that night in honor of the general's 
return. It was a most brilliant gathering. The party 
consisted of all the nobility and gentry of the neigh- 
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borhood, the officers of some Austrian regiments, as 
well as those under the general’s command, amongst 
the latter being his son Leopold. However, these 
could not arrive till after the dancing had begun. 

Ernest, who appeared in civilian’s dress, was only 
introduced by his name, without mention of his posi- 
tion in the army. The ball began. Large folding- 
doors led into a magnificent hall, briliantly illumi- 
nated; gay music sounded. Hrnest, who was dancing. 
with the general’s daughter, was envied by many a 
rival. No one knew him, but his manners showed 
that he was quite at home in the best society, yet his 
face was clouded. 

“You were very fond of dancing, Herr von Holm, 
when you were with us last year,” said the countess, 
looking at him with her merry blue eyes. “I suppose 
that even in your campaign you may have practised 
this art.” 

But Ernest could not respond to her gaiety. Her 
cheerful tone recalled to him his happiest hours. All 
his hopes, and the projects he had then formed, rose 
up again before his mind’s eye, and now he was to 
give up everything. 

The countess continued: “We have passed through 
hard and troublous times since then—may they soon 
be ended by peace! But there is much that is elevat- 
ing in the remembrance of a time which has been 
abundant in great events and noble traits of char- 
acter.” 

“Because remembrance only pictures the great 
things, the poetic aspect of reality, like a great work 
of art. Itis like a landscape which we have passed 
through, and which is hidden under a veil of mist. 
We still see the valleys, the meadows, the woods, but 
we forget the steep paths that we had to climb, and 
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the thorns that caught our dress. And yet remem- 
prance may cause all the unhappiness of a lifetime.” 

“But, Herr von Holm,” Ida answered playfully, 
“where are the steep paths and the thorns of which 
you speak to be seen on this smooth floor? Or does the 
music awake in you the remembrance of so sad a past 27 

“Of so happy a one, too happy a one,” said Ernest 
to himself, but aloud he went on: “Is amusement to 
be called happiness? How many of those around us, 
apparently happy, carry in their hearts the thorns 
which they found on their way? Oh, hidden grief is 
the bitterest! Do you not think, countess, that pain 
may lurk beneath a smile, longing, love, and hope 
wear the mask of a pale countenance? Do you not 
think that stormy passions may rage in the bosom of 
him who appears to be calm? That—but pardon me 
for suggesting these contemplations on such an occa- 
sion as this.” 

Ida looked at him with astonishment, but her ex- 
pression betokened the greatest sympathy. Almost 
involuntarily she exclaimed, “I find you much 
changed!” 

“T too find many things different here,” answered 
Ernest, “but I was prepared.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Ida; “have you had 
news about us?” 

“You remember, countess, that after me Count 
Warten was quartered here?” 

“TI believe so,” answered Ida, with so much open- 
ness that Ernest was quite astonished at it. 

“T believe so!” he repeated to himself. “ Inconceiv- 
able! Gustavus is so sure of her, and yet could a 
deep attachment have been dissembled like that? Or 
could coquetry wear this garment of innocence?” But 
a look at Ida made him at once reject such a thought. 
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Besides, it stood to reason that she would not speak 
to a stranger on the subject. Considering this, he 
made up his mind to fulfil the heavy task that friend- 
ship had laid upon him. 

“Countess,” he continued, “ Warten is my friend; 
so much so that we do not conceal our deepest thoughts 
from each other. I know of all his wishes and hopes, 
even his dearest.” He was silent, his eyes were fixed 
on the countess. 

“Well?” she asked, with an enquiring but firm gaze 
at him and a calm voice. 

Ernest was puzzling himself how to interpret her 
words, when the time came for them to take their 
places for the dance. “She does not love him, she can- 
not love him,” he thought, as he led her off. Ernest 
was suddenly changed. 

During the rest of the evening he was full of gaiety 
and good-humor. Ida met him with confidence. He 
told her of all that had happened since their separa- 
tion, and as he had always been thinking of Ida it 
was natural that every event of that time seemed to 
be connected with her. She listened with rapture, her 
eyes betrayed the secret of her soul. Only in such 
glances, unconscious witnesses of affection, can be 
found that indescribable charm, which fills the spirit 
with delight, and inspires an unhesitating confidence 
where words would have left the mind still in doubt. 
Thus, when the dance was over, Ernest knew that Ida 
loved him, without having mentioned the riddle of 
Gustavus’ engagement. For he naturally feared that 
a question might destroy his happiness. Ida knew 
that she was loved, though the word “love” had never 
passed his lips. Both were happy, both were in full 
harmony. 


“Friend,” said the general, coming up to Ernest, 
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- “do not forget what I told you this afternoon. Time, 
time! It seems as if you served your friend almost 
too well.” 

But suddenly Ernest seemed to see an abyss open 
before him. Was this the sacrifice that he was offer- 
ing to friendship? Was this the way he made use 
of his friend’s confidence? And while the latter was 
very likely thinking how much he owed him, was he 
meanwhile to rob him of everything? Ernest saw 
that he had turned aside from the purpose of his 
coming, but he knew that the sacrifice which he had 
intended to make was too great, and more than was 
in his power. He could have given up Ida so long as 
he thought that she did not love him, but now that he 
was sure that his affection was returned he was not 
able to do so. And yet Gustavus was his friend, his 
faithful friend! Ernest was in a maze. 

The party was very lively just now; the young 
count, who had just arrived, was received with great 
joy. The family surrounded him, and, after a few 
questions, the general wished to know how the regi- 
ment had executed the retreat. 

“Father,” said the young man, with some embarrass- 
ment, “I have not seen the regiment since the begin- 
ning of yesterday’s attack. I was ” He was obliged 
to make a confession which evidently cost him a great 
effort. But out it must. “Listen,” he continued; “TI 
know you will blame me, but before you do so hear all 
the circumstances. I was a prisoner.” 

After this conclusion the young count was prepared 
to meet his father’s displeasure, but the general was 
much more forbearing than his son had hoped. 

“My dear son,” said he, “there are incidents in the 
history of war that experienced officers, even generals 
—it all depends upon the nature of things.” 
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“T think I may safely assert that my attack was not 
inglorious; I fulfilled my promise to enter the castle, 
but——” 

“So did I,” interrupted the general. “I mounted 
a d——d ladder several stories high and entered the 
castle. However, there are cases where superiority in 
power, I mean absolute impossibility ze 

“That was my case,” cried Leopold; “I, who was 
the only one to gain the platform on the north, was . 
surrounded by about fifty guns. Yet I should have 
preferred death to surrender, had not my arm sunk 
down with fatigue. I owe my life to a Prussian offi- 
eer, who at the risk of his own life threw himself be- 
tween me and the guns of the furious soldiers. I shall 
never forget his noble deed. I was set at liberty a 
few hours ago without knowing the reason of the 
favor.” 

“H—m!” said the general, “strange coincidence! 
Should it perhaps—do you know the young man who 
is leaning against that window?” 

“Tt is the same,” cried Leopold, and hastening to- 
wards Ernest he shook his hand heartily, and the next 
moment informed his family that it was he to whom 
he owed his life. 

“Then you have succeeded in taking the castle?” 
Leopold said to his father. “It was indeed bravely 
defended.” 

“Taking the castle?” replied the general, looking at 
Ernest. “In taking the castle? That’s as you look at 
it. I had indeed ascended a ladder, about the length 
of Jacob’s ladder of old, though instead of angels it 
was occupied by Austrian soldiers, who must have 
broken their necks when the ladder fell.” 

“What, it fell?” asked Leopold. 

“Well, it fell because it was pushed away,” added 
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the general, in order to be honest. “I had rescued 
our relations from the enemy, when a fight took place 
in the castle. Our ammunition was almost spent. 
Nothing was left to me but my arms, a position pro- 
tected at the rear, and the courage of despair. In short, 
my son, a convention had to be made, and——” 

‘A convention?” cried Leopold, astonished. 

“The garrison was rather strong, how was it possible 
that on a ladder, which was pushed over into the bar- 
gain, enough men could enter to force the enemy to a 
convention?” 

With a sigh the general looked at his neighbor, who 
had been an eye-witness. 


“ Ask you and the d——,” he grumbled to himself. 
Then aloud, “My son, I too had entered the castle by 
myself.” 


“By yourself! then the convention had only to do 
with yourself,” said the son, with a smile that did not 
particularly please his father. 

“Indeed, it only concerned myself, only myself; let 
me explain, Leopold. If a general and his army, or 
rather a general without his army, is—if circum- 
stances——” 

“Indeed!” interposed Ernest at this point, “we 
were glad to get rid of a dangerous and bold enemy, 
and readily made the convention which your Excellency 
mentions.” 

In return for these generous words the general 
would at that moment have given all he possessed. 

Horses were heard dashing into the courtyard. A 
Prussian officer was announced as the deliverer of a 
despatch. The door was opened, and Warten entered 
the room. Peace had been made, and the first news 
of this long-wished-for event had already arrived when 
the general left with his regiment for his enterprise on 
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the left bank of the Elbe. The news had, therefore, © 
not reached him till this moment, when the enemy de- 
livered the message, which was received with joyful 
acclamations. It gave the general special satisfaction 
to know that all conquests and captures that were 
made since the date of the ratification were void, con- 
sequently his convention had not been made till after 
the end of the Seven Years’ War. 

The two friends had greeted each other heartily; 
but when the first excitement of the meeting was over, 
Ernest felt oppressed. 

“Gustavus,” he began, “I have spoken to the general 
on your behalf, I have ” 

“Well, what does the foolish old man think of the 
convention?” 

“The general,” continued Ernest, “gives some hope; 
he wants time, further acquaintance; however - 

“Time, a further acquaintance!” interrupted Gus- 
tavus. “There he is mistaken; why wait any longer? 
No, in a month we shall marry. Listen to me: her 
mother has consented, and Ida and myself have under- 
stood each other for a long time.” 

“Dearest Gustavus,” Ernest said, perplexed, “ peo- 
ple sometimes change their opinions, even their senti- 
ments. Countess Ida 7 

“Well,” the other interrupted, “if she were more 
fickle than her whole sex, i a 

“ And yet it is so,” cried Ernest. “ Gustavus, I loved 
Ida with all the depth of my heart, and though silent- 
ly, passionately. When I thought that she loved you, 
I tried to forget her—to forget Ida. I renounced her 
with a bleeding heart, but, Gustavus, she does not love 
you. She loves me. I could sacrifice my happiness 
to friendship, but not my love; I am but human.” 

Warten looked at him curiously, but with emotion, 
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‘and showing him his hand, he said, “Just now I ex- 
changed rings with her.” ; 

“ With whom?” asked Ernest; “with Countess Ida?” 

“With Countess Ida von Eichenbach, the daughter 
of Countess Eichenbach, whose castle we defended, - 
niece of ——” 

‘““Niece!” cried the other, in the utmost excitement. 

“Niece of General Eichenbach, owner of this castle, 
who : 

But Ernest had sprung from his seat; he cried 1m- 
petuously, “I am speaking of the Countess Ida, the 
daughter of the general. God be thanked! Man is not 
tempted above that he is able to bear.” 

When Count Warten was quartered in Castle Eich- 
enbach, the daughter of the general was nursing her 
wounded brother at the house of an aunt at Prague. 
Warten had made the acquaintance of the niece who 
was staying at the castle. Of all this Ernest knew 
nothing, as he had avoided all conversation about the 
matter. Soon after Holm’s departure for Castle Hich- 
enbach, Gustavus had discovered that the younger of 
the two veiled women was none other than Countess 
Ida. In accordance with his open character he had 
revealed to the countess his understanding with her 
daughter, who this time, in consideration of his brilliant 
position, forgot her wrath against the heretical rebels, 
and consented to the wish of her daughter. 

Then when they desired to tell the general the news, 
he had already made his escape, after which the count- 
ess, on hearing that peace was concluded, resolved to 
visit her brother-in-law at Castle Eichenbach. 

The family was assembled in a little room while 
dancing went on in the hall, when Gustavus informed 
them of the misunderstanding. 

His intended self-denial called forth different judg- 
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ments. Ernest himself could not agree that there 
were sacrifices too great for friendship. The general’s 
daughter, however, though she did not say so, thought 
that was going too far. The old general in vain tried 
to find a corresponding case in the history of war, but 
Leopold was of opinion that there were limits even to 
self-denial. 

Many different opinions were expressed, requests 
made, recent events mentioned. His Excellency cited 
numerous military precedents, till at the evening meal 
the Austrian general announced to his guests the 
betrothals of his daughter and of his niece with two 
Prussian officers. 

The marriages took place on the same day at Castle 
Hichenbach. 

Old Ferdinand had opened the doors of the hall 
wide, to let the village people have a sight of his 
master’s beautiful daughter, on the arm of the tall 
young man in his blue uniform, and of her charm- 
ing cousin on that of Warten, who was beaming with 
happiness. 

“May St. Calvarius bless them,” cried a voice from 
the crowd, “but now it is quite impossible to say to 
which party they belong.” It was thought to be the 
voice of the honest schoolmaster and ferryman. 

Leopold also noticed among the spectators at the 
ceremony in the castle chapel a man with his arm in 
a sling and numerous plasters on his face and hands. 
It was his friend the sergeant, Thomas, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made on the wall, and who now bowed 
to him respectfully. “Of a certainty,” cried Leopold, 
shaking his hand, “I shall recommend you to my 
brother-in-law as keeper of the castle, and then no 
enemy will enter it easily.” 

The general, however, could never understand how 
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the niece and the daughter of an Imperial general 
could be the happy wives of two Prussian officers. 
“See, Leopold,” he said to his son, “I will explain to 
you.” But hekept his explanation till a little army of 
grandchildren made it superfluous. 


JOURNAL WRITTEN ON HIS WAY TO 
~ CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE journal begins ‘Vienna, October 11th, 1835,” and reports, first, _ 
that the author had left Berlin on July 12th, and that he had made a 
journey on official business, starting from Frankfort, touching at Guben 
and Muskau, with a stay at Gorlitz. His sketch-books, from which we 
have extracted some drawings to be found in this journal, indicate the 
enthusiasm with which he entered on this journey, from which he 
‘brought back so many new impressions. On the 15th a Staff Meeting 
was held at Schweidnitz, and it was decided to travel by way of Reich- 
enbach and Miinsterberg. After September 1st followed the great ma- 
neuvres at Liegnitz, while Moltke, together with-Major v. Brandt, late 
General of the Infantry, the well-known author, were temporarily at- 
tached to the Prince of Holstein-Gliicksburg. On September 12th he 
reached Kalisch, and was present at the great review of the united 
Russian and Prussian troops. He then went to Breslau, where, on Sep- 
tember 22nd, he received the news that leave had been granted him for 
a journey to Turkey, but that half of his pay would be stopped. In 
spite of this fact, he resolved to go in company with Lieutenant von 
Berg of the lst Foot Guards. At the end of September he paid a fare- 
well visit to Count Kospoth at Briese,* and then entered on his journey 
by taking the diligence to Vienna on October 5th. He passed by Ohlau, 
Cosel, Troppau, Olmiitz, and Briinn, and reached Vienna on October 
10th, early in the morning. 

The journal is kept up to January 20th, 1836. But the paragraphs 
published here only go as far as November 8th, because the contents of 
the following pages, which describe the journey from Bucharest to Con- 
stantinople, and the first portion of his stay there, have either been given 
word “or word in the “Briefe tiber Zustiinde und Begebenheiten in der 


Tir we .because they are only short statements, referring principally 
to * the Turkish army at that time, and are therefore now of ~ 
ia ‘est. 


it of Countess Kospoth, which the Field-Marshal drew 
b Briese as surveyor (“Count von Moltke’s Letters to His 
8 Brothers,” p. 23 et seq.) is here reproduced, with the 
# of Colonel von Schimpff, Commander of the First Royal 
_ grandson of Countess Kospoth. 
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Arrived at Vienna early in the morning on October 
10th. Old Stephen was still wrapped in darkness; we 
drove to the “ Golden Lamb” and went to bed directly. 
Our first expedition was to St. Stephen’s. The build- 
ing appears to me much finer than Strassburg cathe- 
dral. The interior is very impressive. A dark brown- 
ish tint pervades the whole of it; the result is, that 
none of the details stand out so prominently as to 
offend the eye, in spite of the number of the monu- 
ments, flags, altars, pictures, and lamps. St. Stephen’s 
is invaluable to the traveller. In Vienna one has to 
pass as many gateways as streets. The houses are 
high, the streets narrow and full of people; there is 
no causeway, and the gutters are in the middle of the 
street. In spite of this, carriages drive at a furious 
pace, which would soon be checked in Berlin. Every 
minute the “ioh” of the cabmen is heard behind the 
pedestrian, and is quickly followed by a carriage pass- 
ing almost noiselessly by the rows of houses over the 
excellent pavement. ' I myself have always been more 
afraid of driving over people than of the reverse. 
Magnificent shops attract the visitor’s attention. 
Should he be so careless as to lose his way, his best 
plan for finding it again would be to make for his old 
friend, St. Stephen’s spire, and so begin his wander- 
ings afresh. We ascended the spire. Those who are 
not subject to giddiness may, on reaching the apex of 
the pointed cone of sandstone, step through the open- 
ing out upon the leads, thus obtaining a magnificent 
view, which the spire affords nowhere else, not even 
on Starhemberg’s seat. The Sdmmering and the 
Schneeberg were already covered with snow. The 
outlook over the fair, huge city and the Kahlen Moun- 
tains is splendid. In the evening we visited the Burg 
Theatre: Faust; avery good performance, but the text 
" 
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was not only abridged, but also altered in places. At 
the very beginning: 
“Habe nun, 3 ach, Philosophie, 


Juristerei und Medizin 
Und endlich auch Theologie,” ete. 


October 14th.—One of the reasons why Vienna is a 
finer city than Berlin is that it has curved streets, 
which are always more picturesque than straight ones. 
In the former case houses are always seen from the 
front, in the latter they all appear in the most unfa- 
vorable perspective. The longest straight street in the 
world is perhaps the Friedrich Strasse, in Berlin. 
How much more beautiful is the Zeil in Frankfort, the 
Strada Balbi and Novissima in Genoa, the Breite Weg 
in Magdeburg, the Herrenstrasse in Vienna, Towns 
whose streets intersect at right angles are, as a rule, 
the work of some mighty monarch, made uniform 
according to his whim. In towns, however, that have 
a history, it was, as a rule, necessity that dictated the 
outline. The harbor, the steamer, the hill upon which 
a fortress stood, the high-road, allowed no choice. 
They may be narrow, dark, uncomfortable, but they 
appeal to the imagination. If Berlin in itself is little 
enjoyable, imitations from it like Neu-Ruppin, Mann- 
heim, are still less so. Carlsruhe, too, is an example, 
where all the houses had to be built so as to form 
oblique angles, in order that one might be able to 
look from the castle along the dull streets. The streets 
of Berlin may be convenient, healthy, and may fully 
answer their purpose, but, being so straight, they will 
never be considered handsome. 

Pesth, October 20th—Early on Sunday morning, 
18th, we embarked on the yacht which was to take us 
to Pressburg. I only just arrived at the boat when it 
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was going to start. Unfortunately, I had to detain it 
till our luggage came. There were twelve passengers, 
of course some Englishmen among them; they seem 
to be as indispensable as the salt in our food, though 
they do not always season society. As the Jews live 
in every country, so they travel in every country. 
After having passed along the Prater underneath the 
suspension bridge, we entered the Danube; séveral 
times we were carried too near the shore, but it did 
not trouble us. But soon it became uncomfortable, 
the wind increased, and we were stranded two miles 
below Vienna. The captain was the greatest ass I have 
ever met; the crew consisted of a servant and a Vienna 
street boy. 

After we had waited several hours for a favorable 
wind and had suffered considerably from hunger and 
cold, two men were sent for from the nearest village ; 
but all efforts were in vain, we were driven ashore 
again. It was now three o'clock; we might have been 
at Pressburg by this time. At last we had to decide 
to leave the vessel; taking our carpet-bags on our 
shoulders, we waded through damp meadows under 
steady rain towards the next village; we were obliged, — 
however, to cross two branches of the Danube before 
reaching it. At last we arrived there, hungry, tired, 
and wet through. After having refreshed ourselves 
with a glass of beer, we proceeded on our journey on 
a wagon through storm, rain, and snow to the next 
station, where we had to pay a high price for an open 
diligence;.in this manner we finally reached Press- 
burg at eleven o’clock at night, benumbed, but never- 
theless in good spirits. Mais aussi qu’allions-nous 
faire dans cette galére? 

After only a few hours’ repose, we embarked on 
another steamer at five o’clock the next day (19th). 
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Excepting the sons of Albion we did not meet any one 
of yesterday’s party there. Heaven knows what had 
become of them; one had prepaid the journey to Pesth. 
The Pannonia is a small ship of thirty-six horse-power, 
well and comfortably furnished; the cooking is good 
and cheap. There was great confusion during the 
embarking of passengers and luggage in the darkness. 
Ag soon as day dawned we started. Only the outlines 
of the castle of Pressburg were distinguishable; it re-. 
sembles nothing so much as a great square gallows. 
Soon the landscape became extremely monotonous, the 
banks were quite flat, and only planted with willows and 
poplars. It rained continually and it was very cold. 
But after such a journey as we had experienced the 
day before, we could well appreciate the comforts of a 
steamer. I stretched myself on a seat, and did not 
stira limb. There was a great deal of chatting, prin- 
cipally about the German Customs Union. The black- 
eyed, bearded Hungarians played at whist or loitered 
about; the Englishmen kept to themselves, playing 
chess. When it became dark I went into the saloon, 
where I played at chess. At half-past seven we ar- 
rived at Pesth. As it was dark and stormy we saw 
nothing on either side of the river but hghts. We 
had made a distance of thirty-six- to forty miles in 
fourteen hours without encountering a single obstacle. 

Pesth, October 21st—Yesterday, after an excellent 
bed, mattress, and silk cover had completely restored 
me, we visited the town, where “ chemin faisant” I ate 
a quantity of beautiful grapes. Looking up from the 
left bank of the Danube opposite the Blocksberg, the 
stream presents a magnificent view. On the left ex- 
tend the picturesque outlines of the Blocksberg, a 
mountain of chalk tufa, on the top of which stands an 
observatory. The rock, which is cloven into strange 


Trerish Church at Schweidnite. 
Drawn, by Helmuth von Mloleke, August 18, 1835. 
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shapes, descends almost perpendicularly to the Danube, 
only leaving room enough on one side for the road and 
the houses. The northern brow of the hill is occupied 
by the old populous Raizenstadt, with its small white 
houses and black roofs. Further up the stream, on a 
steep but low rock, rises the old fortress of Buda, over- 
topped by the magnificent castle of the Archduke Pala- 
tine, built by Charles VI. on the spot where the old cas- 
tle of Matthias Corvinus formerly stood. The rocky 
declivity towards the Danube is here and there adorned 
with terraces and gardens. For a considerable dis- 
tance up stream, the banks of the majestic river are 
occupied by the suburban houses, whose white towers 
stand out magnificently from the dark background of 
vine-clad mountains. Here grows the celebrated Ofener 
vintage. In the middle of the stream lie the wooded 
islands of Margaret and Palatin. Along the right 
bank stretches a magnificent fagade, formed by the 
mansions of the aristocracy, the casino, the theatre, 
and the baths. The two sister towns are connected 
by a bridge of boats, 700 yards long, consisting of 
forty-two pontoons; on the right bank there are about 
30,000 inhabitants; on the left, 70,000. Ofen, the old 
capital, lies in a charming country, but is dull in itself; 
Pesth, however, though situated in a flat, unattractive 
neighborhood, is full of life and variety. It is like a 
beautiful picture, and but few towns can rival it. 

In the evening we visited the theatre. The build- 
ing is very large, the stage fifty-one feet wide. The 
boxes are after the Italian style, dark, cold, and ill- 
placed for hearing, but very well filled. My impres- 
sion was that the audience was very easy to please. 
We saw avery bad dancer. Standing where I did, I 
could peep behind the scenes, and was surprised to 
notice that, just before appearing upon the stage, she 
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made with her foot the sign of the cross. It would be 
curious to see this pantomimie prayer translated into 
words. As early as the times of the Romans Ofen was 
famous for its warm springs, and the Turks, who share 
their love for baths, have preserved them well. The 
so-called Briickbad, at the foot of the Blocksberg, con- 
tains a beautiful rotunda resting on eight pillars; 
under its vaulted roof is a large basin to receive the 
water, which has a temperature of about 100° F. Here 
men, women, and children all bathed together. But 
only a gleam of light enters it by a little opening in 
the vaulted roof, and the vapor of the water throws 
a kind of decent veil over the whole. I asked for a 
private bath, and a reservoir about ten paces square 
was given me. It was full to the brim of the clearest 
water at a pleasant temperature. On all sides broad 
stone steps led down to it. I have never enjoyed a 
more comfortable bath. Near the Kaiserbad there is 
a pond which was entirely covered with the flowering 
lotus. Not far from it isa water-mill; the water which 
works it is so warm that you see the vapor as it rises 
from the wheels. Since the fall of Poland, Hungary 
is the only country where a pure aristocracy is to be 
found. In England there is an aristocracy of birth. 
by the side of an aristocracy of wealth. The latter is 
generally combined with the former, but is also of 
itself a source of political privileges. There is also a 
career open for the aristocracy of merit and talent. 
In Hungary it is birth alone that confers rights. 
. None but the nobleman can acquire political influence ; 
\he has the sole right of possessing landed property and 
of representing the people, and is free from all direct 
taxes. The Hungarian nobility has indeed been the 
origin: of the whole Hungarian nation; they are the 
same Pe who came from Asia 900 years ago, and 
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who gained possession of the country by force of 
arms, which at that time was the sole law of nations. 
They were not free men nor their equals whom they 
subdued and forced to serve them. For a long time 
the population of Pannonia had lived in slavery. For 
500 years, while their home formed a kind of bridge 
for the passage of migrating nations, they served one 
master after another. The Hungarian nobility did 
not only fight with the sword for the possession of the 
land, but they also defended it with the sword, and 
their present position, however harshly it may appear 
' to press upon the other classes, was justified in its 
foundation, and is therefore not to be measured by the 
scale of other nations. But what is to be said of 
privileges which have lasted from the time of the 
decay of the Roman Empire up to the epoch of steam- 
ships, militia, spinning and printing machines, consti- 
tutions and reforms? 

Inequality in the distribution of property is carried 
to its extreme limits among the Hungarian nobility of 
the present day. Some families are very rich, indeed 
are among the richest in Europe. It is supposed that 
ten Hungarian families possess the sixth part of the 
country, ie. about 1000 German square miles. But 
by far the greater part is extremely poor. There are 
some, called “ Boes koros memess¢y,” who are scarcely 
able to provide themselves with boots. This petty 
nobility is not treated with much respect by the Hun- 
garian authors; they describe them as rough, arrogant 
and lazy, and own that at least half of them can neither 
read nor write. And these are the men who vote at 
the elections of magistrates and municipal officers, 
even for the administration of the country itself. They 
control taxation, without paying taxes themselves. 
Since the establishment of a standing army, the nobil- 
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ity have abandoned the practice of bearing arms, per- 
haps a greater calamity than that at Mohacz. The 
army is recruited from the peasants, and entirely sup- 
ported by them; the peasants alone bear the charge 
of roadmaking, and none but peasants pay toll.* 

It has thus become a rare thing for the nobility to 
rise up in arms. The attempt was made during the 
troublous times of the present century, but three 
failures were experienced before peace could be con-. 
cluded, or the war brought to a decisive end. At the 
fourth attempt they managed to win the battle of 
Raab, which, compared with the other battles of the 
period, was certainly not the most keenly contested. 
The Hungarian nobles, moreover, have always refused 
to fight outside their own borders. The effect of all 
this is to throw grave doubt upon the policy of grant- 
ing exclusive political privileges to less than a tenth 
part of the nation. 

When Hungary lost her last king and the flower of 
her nobility at the battle of Mohacz, she might have 
been compared to a maiden compelled to choose be- 
tween the alternatives of listening to the wooer whom 
she disliked, or of being forcibly carried away by his 
rival. It was with great reluctance that they gave 
themselves over to Austria, and this union was never 
a happy one. Distrust reigned on both sides; there 
were many domestic differences; words and complaints 
were not sufficient, it came to open quarrels and shed- 
ding of blood. The relations between the two were 
thus altogether undermined. Matters came to such a 
pass that Hungary was seriously thinking of separat- 

* The bridge at Pesth is free to well-dressed passengers, but peasants 
are required to pay. I should think the reverse would be more to the 
purpose. They are thinking of building a bridge of stone; the material 


is at hand, but as the nobility has not yet consented to pay the toll, its 
construction is delayed. 
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ing from Austria to throw herself into the arms of the 

Sultan at Constantinople. It is possible that Austria 
did not object to see the Infidels busy in one part of 
her own territory, if only the troublesome half of the 
union could be kept occupied. Though in later times 
a cloak has been thrown over this state of things, and 
the variance has not been exposed to the eyes of the 
world, the secret grudge still exists. 

Unwillingly Hungary contributes to the expenses of 
the common household; she insists upon obtaining en- 
tire financial separation, and will in no wise give way 
in the matter of speaking the language of Austria. 
But above all she persists in maintaining a proud, 
sulky reserve, prefers to say no to all proposals, for 
fear of losing something of her inherited rights, and 
would rather keep her money locked up and useless, 
than invest it in enterprises the success of which would 
be dependent on arbitrary laws. 

A hatred like this, which has existed for a hundred 
years, between a high-minded people and a succession 
of monarchs in whom Austria honors her benefactors, 
all of whom were good men and true, and some tal- 
ented rulers, cannot be contemplated without aston- 
ishment. Whatever other influences may have been 
at work, the principal cause seems to have been that 
the Austrian government naturally not only urgently 
desired, but was compelled to insist upon reforms in 
the interior of Hungary, which were successfully op- 
posed by the power and interest of the privileged 
classes. However, in spite of this, the government 
finds no counterpoise in the nation itself. Of all the 
requisites of commerce, such as trade-journals, postal 
arrangements, banking systems, harbors, warehouses, 
security from robbers, there is a total lack. One 
single route has been made through this marshy plain 
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and these forests by the navigation of the steamers on 
the Danube. 

Hungary, which has rightly been called a small 
Europe, produces the materials for all Kuropean re- 
quirements, with the exception of colonial products, 
but it does not work up any of them. She pays duty 


to Austria on the exportation of the raw products of — 


her soil, which she sends there, and not only pays the 
German manufacturer for his work, but also the impor- 
tation duty into Austria and another duty for import- 
ing the article into Hungary. In this way she buys 
for much money the manufactured materials which 
she sold in the first instance for a trifle. Could any 
one imagine a stronger incentive to manufacture for 
one’s self? 

There is no middle class in Hungary, and it is easy 
to see how little the peasant in his dependence is able 

to understand the measures of Government, or to val- 
‘ ue its intentions. It is a curious feature of the age, 
that at a time when men are so sensitive to the danger 
of any reform, so many nations should be irresistibly 
impelled in that direction. This is the case with Hun- 
gary. Many of her magnates are ready to assist, and 
even the small, so-called second aristocracy is willing 
to make sacrifices, especially if they are asked for un- 
der disguised names, and no mention is madé of duty, 
taxes, equality, etc. The enthusiasm is universal, but 
as yet little has been done. However, the growth and 
prosperity of Pesth points to a beginning of national 
activity. 


It has always been the fate of Hungary to be the 


wall of separation between civilization and barbarism. 
How many tribes have invaded these plains on their 
march against Rome, here to meet with so obstinate a 
resistance! When the Empire of the Cesars fell, 
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Pannonia came under the rule of the caliphs, and now 
became the border-land on which were waged the 
bloody fights of Islam against Christianity, and even 
to-day restored Hungary is influenced by German civ- 
ilization.* Visible traces of all these different stages 
are still to be seen. The Hungarian language is a 
mixture of almost all the original languages of the Old 
World, but in the capital it is now almost entirely sup- 
planted by German. Even the common people at 
Pesth speak German. The Magyar still bathes in the 
same hot springs which the Romans made into baths, 
and over which, later on, the Turks built their cupolas. 
Opposite St. Stephen’s the grave of a favorite dervish 
is still in good preservation, and the Church of the 
Elizabethines is built on the foundation. The old 
Roman road leading to the country of Tolna is still in 
existence, and is still the principal means of communi- 
cation with that part. After every inundation of the 
Danube, Roman antiquities are to be found at the foot 
of the same hills on which Turkish watch-towers are 
now to be seen, and on which the Magyar plants his 
vine, the first shoots of which were brought by the 
Emperor Probus, and spared even by Attila. The 
countryman still wears the thick white mantle and the 
rough sandals in which we see the Dacian represented 
on Trajan’s column; the wide trousers of the Turks, 
the broad hat which is peculiar to himself, and lastly, 
his dark complexion is a witness that his ancestors 
came from an unknown Asiatic home. The fortress 
of Ofen, which in the course of 300 years withstood 
twenty sieges, is still in the same state in which it was 


* Hungary has suffered from the fiscal administration of Rome, the 
pestilence under the Turks, and civil war under Austria’s rule. Here it 
was that the phalanx fought against the Scythian cavalry, the Spahi 
against the M}istian knight. 
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when the Duke of Lorraine took it, in the year 1686, 
from the Turks, who for a century and a half used to 
‘draw their water from those red marble cisterns, not 
far from which Italian soldiers now mount guard. 
What a change: Italians! The descendants of these 
same Romans who founded on this soil their colony of 
Acineum. 

There are thus memorials enough of all those by- 
gone ages which have left their mark, deeply graven 
in characters of blood, upon the land. But what a 
mixture of nations, religions, customs, and languages! 
What differences in the lives of Slav, Magyar, Ger- 
man, Wallachian, Jew, and Gipsy! We see the Roman 
Catholics separated from the Greeks, the Protestant 
isolated, and the synagogue opposite the mosque. The 
advantage of the people is not that of the nobles, nor 
do the wishes of the magnates correspond with those 
of the smaller nobility. It is just the same in the 
higher administration. The interests of the hereditary 
possessions of Austria are perfectly distinct from those 
of the Hungarian kingdoms. To harmonize all these 
discordant elements, to overcome all these obstacles, 
and to reconcile all these contradictions, is the task 
which the Assembled Estates at Pressburg are ex- 
pected to solve. 

October 24th—The Francis I. is a big ship with a 
small engine. She is 150 feet long, and much wider 
than any of the Rhine boats. The engine has only 
sixty horse-power—twenty-four more than the Pan- 
nonia, which, however, is smaller, draws less water, 
and is better got up. Our captain is a Rhinelander, 
the chief engineer is English, the cook Italian, the pilot 
Hungarian, and the stewards are pigs. The kitchen 
on the deck is disgusting. Our party consists of two 
Armenians, several Servians, a Swiss, a Raman monk, 
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a Prussian officer of the guards, a Macedonian Greek, 
and merchants from Hamburg and Bucharest. 

From Pesth the country begins to be very monoto- 
nous. The flat right bank is only varied here and 
there by perpendicular ridges of sand or clay; the left 
bank is entirely level, without even the slightest un- 
dulation. The islands and banks are planted with sil- 
ver poplars and willow trees, which here attain a fine 
growth; oaks are sometimes to be seen, but only 
rarely. Large herds of cattle graze between the trees; 
they have remarkably large, strong horns. The villages 
on the banks, which are few in number, generally have 
tidy-looking whitewashed houses, and a church with a 
spire. There are dozens of mills on the banks. 

Where the Vuka joins the Danube the right bank of 
the stream becomes hilly, vineyards, which produce 
excellent wine, cover the steep heights. Towards Peter- 
wardein the country is very beautiful, and the situa- 
tion of the fortress is most picturesque. The upper 
fortress, built on a rock of serpentine stone, comprises 
the barracks and a well, in which one can descend to 
the level of the Danube. At the foot of the hill les 
the town, almost entirely surrounded by the Danube. 
It might be called the Hungarian Gibraltar, as it is 
encircled by a superfluity of earthworks. 

At the confluence of the Theiss and the Danube 
some beautiful rocks of chalk tufa rise on the opposite 
bank. From here as far as Belgrade the right bank is 
a wall of vertical rocks, forty to fifty feet high, only 
here and there broken by deep ravines leading to the 
stream. For some miles this wall of rock is marked 
by two dark, parallel lines running horizontally along. 
They seem to be marks of two periods in which the 
water stood at those levels. These marks are about 
fifteen and thirty feet above the present level. This 
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whole swampy stretch of land, now watered by the 
Temes, is supposed to have been a great lake which 
has been drained by an enlargement of the outlet near 
the Iron Gates. Though the situation of Belgrade 
resembles very much that of Peterwardein, it does not 
present such a beautiful prospect. On the right lies 
Semlin, a large place, surrounded by palisades, walls 
being contrary to treaty. A little further down, oppo- 
site the mouth of the Save there rises on a height the 
fortress of Belgrade proper, “the white town.” The 
magazines, built by the Austrians, the residence of the 
Pasha with its projecting roof, some houses and towers 
rise above the wall. At the foot of the fortress near 
the Danube stands the “Tower of Sighs,” Ne boje sic 
(Do not be afraid), an old octagonal building in which 
many a bloody deed is said to have been perpetrated. | 
In the background the Avala mountain, ‘“ Mons Au- 
reus,” stands out. When the fortress has been passed, 
a thick mass of small, insignificant houses, overtopped. 
by ten or twelve very slim minarets and some cupolas, 
come into view. The left bank, which is part of the 


Banat, is equally monotonous and perfectly flat. What __ 


a miserable sight the Servian bank offers! Such . 
wretched dwelling-places are hardly to be found in 
Poland; and the farmhouses in the Mark, which are 
far inferior to those in Hungary, are palaces compared. 
with these huts. They are very small thatched mud 
buildings, with one door and one. window run up at 
random anywhere. There are apparently no roads, 
and immediately surrounding the villages is a real 
wilderness of low shrubbery. Little plots of land are 
sown with maize, just to keep each family from starv- 
ing. The cultivation of the vine is now almost entirely 
given up. 

October 25th—We stopped at Semlin for the night. 
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We had taken our letter of introduction to Field-Mar- 
shal-Lieutenant v. Voit, but as our ship left early 
next morning it was of no use. It was still dark when 
we passed Belgrade. At Semlin we made use of our 
knowledge of Italian. There is an Italian regiment 
quartered here; most of the inhabitants, however, 
speak German, or rather Austrian. Near Palanka, the 
Banat bank becomes mountainous in its turn. Below 
the Moldava steep and cloven rocks confine the river 
so closely that it thas only a width of 360 paces in this 
place. Considering the enormous quantity of water 
that the Drave, Theiss, Save, and Morava pour into 
the stream, it is not surprising that the narrow chan- 
nel_is here 360 feet deep. The current is strong, and 
at low water there are whirlpools; as the wind catches 
in this kind of mountain funnel, it is a dangerous 
place for ships. As the wind blew strongly from the 
east, our steamer took two other vessels in tow. 

No one ean easily imagine a finer sight than the 
surroundings of the old Servian fortress of Golubacz. 
Six towers are built in pairs up the steep sides of an 
almost perpendicular rock surmounted by chalk cliffs, 
on the foot of which is the Miickenhohle (Cavern of 
Gnats). This is where St. George is said to have killed 
the dragon, on the carcass’ of which live the insects 
which come forth from it every year, and which are so 
often disastrous to the cattle. On the left bank, also, 
the cliff falls almost vertically into the stream. Here 
begin the blasting works which are required for the 
road now being made by Count Szechenyi. This road 
will establish communication between Wallachia and 
the Banat. It is eighteen feet wide and is in many 
places hewn out of the rock; other parts need lev- 
elling up. Apparently it is at a height of twenty- 
four feet above the level of the sea. There is a fine 
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rock about thirty feet high standing out in the midst 
of this whirlpool. 

Now the ship is borne down the narrow, deep, rush- 
ing stream between wooded hills with fantastic cav-_ 


-erns. On the Banat side there are watch-houses built 


of brick for five men each, so that one can see the 
other. Places have been chosen where ravines lead 
down to the river. The other points are almost inac- 
cessible. 
We stopped about three miles farther down. A 
steamer with all modern appliances, travellers with 
sketch-books and passes, customs’ officers and quaran- 
tine board, are curious objects to meet with here on 
the old Danube between the black rocks and wooded 
heights. Near us there are more vessels at anchor, 
and on the shore we can see a party of Hungarian 
sailors encamped under a sail by the side of a watch- 
fire. They amused themselves with a zither, which is 
played with a bow and only gives out repetitions of 
one note with some short runs between. We met a 
vessel drawn by two Servians; they had to let their 
rope go and turn aside a good deal out of their way, 
for we are still “uncontaminated.” * 
From Moldava to Gladova, where the navigation 
of steamers is interrupted, the Danube flows along 
between the Banat-Wallachian mountains, which 
form the boundary in the north, and the mountains 
in the south, with different local names, but of which 
the principal range is formed by the so-called Hai- 
duczi, or Robber mountains. It is indeed surprising 
to see this same river that has received the drainage 
of half Bavaria, of the Tyrol, of Austria, Moravia, 
Hungary, and Transylvania, into which rivers like the 


* Le. they have not reached Turkey yet, which was infested by the 
plague and in strict quarantine. 
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Drave, Theiss, Save, and Morava have poured their 
waters, forced through so narrow a cleft, the sides of 
which are scarcely a gun-shot apart. But this ex- 
plains the extraordinary depth of its channel at this 
point; the rocks which confine it stand about as deep 
under the whirling surface of the water as they rise 
above it. 

The rocks in this district are of limestone. This, 
no doubt, explains the perpendicular cliffs, caverns, 
and the romantic ravines which lend to the neighbor- 
hood so attractive a character. This charm is en- 
hanced by the total seclusion. Only rarely is a boat 
of any kind to be seen on this rock-bound. portion of 
the stream; there are few dwellings, and, excepting 
the Csardaks, in which the Austrians keep watch for 
all Europe, there are only wretched villages at inter- 
vals of about a mile. The riverside roads are of little 
use; that on the Banat side is no better than a foot- 
path; while on the Servian side, where nothing is 
done to keep it in repair, the road frequently winds 
up the rocks by steep ascents; and again, where the 
cliffs descend vertically to the water’s edge, it some- 
times leaves the stream for miles together. All around 
the mountain-tops are covered with trees; it is but 
seldom that a little field of maize is to be seen. The 
vineyards, which for so many miles covered the banks, 
are here absent, and it seems as if the view the river 
presents to-day might be still the very same as that 
which the Roman legions beheld and Mecenas de- 
scribed with shuddering. The same rocks upon which 
Trajan cut his name stand there unchanged, and the 
echo has been repeating for centuries the roaring of 
the waves over these rocks. The heights are still 
covered with thick woods, and the dwelling-places of 
the ald Dacians can have differed but little from the 
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miserable huts of branches and mud in which their 

descendants live. But he who wishes to see the Dan- 
ube of the Romans must make haste, for here, too, 
civilization is beginning to change the aspect of things. 
Already the steamer Francis I. goes as far as Moldava, 
that world of islands; the Argo has even overcome 
\the terrors of the Iron Gate, going downwards as far 
as the Euxine when the water stood high and the boat 
was empty. 

The transshipment of goods, as well as the interrup- 
tion of communication between Moldava and Gladova, 
where the passage can only be effected by rowing- 
boats, are undoubtedly great disadvantages at present. 
But by the blasting operations and the construction 
of canals and locks, a direct route will soon be estab- 
lished. To accomplish the first-named object a diving- 
bell had been sent from England, which arrived at the 
same time as we. In reference to the second, joint 
negotiations with the Turkish Government were in 
progress, as the canals have to be constructed on the 
Servian coast. But greater hindrances than the rocks 
may be encountered, as the Sublime Porte is not 
particularly desirous of any communication with the 
Black Sea, but, on the contrary, prefers to be spared 
such improvements. It is possible that powder will 
have to decide this question some time. Meanwhile 
the never-tiring Count Szechenyi continues to make 
his road. 

There are still traces of the exertions of the Romans 
‘to open a road. _ But as they did not know the art of 
blasting, they seem to have built long stretches of 
bridges running parallel with the stream. There are 
square holes to be found hewn in the rocks about ten 
feet over the surface of the water, and at intervals of 
about eight feet; they evidently were the sockets for 
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the beams. The Emperor Tiberius is said to have built 
these roads for towing-paths, from Moldava to Ogra- 
dina on the left bank, and on the right from Golubacz 
to Poljetin, where his boats are supposed to have 
crossed the river with his army near the rock of Tar- 
talia. 

October 26th.—After having made some sketches of 
our anchorage, we got into a neat little sailing-boat, 
with an awning over the seat at the poop which held 
eight passengers. Besides ourselves there were on 
board the three Mohicans, the merchant from Bucha- 
rest, a French shepherd who is travelling to the Cher- 
sonnese, and the Roman priest. Albion’s step-sons are 
not very amiable; if the Yankee turns out thus after 
having travelled all over Europe, how disagreeable 
must he be at home! 

A strong east wind was blowing, which prevented 
our eight oarsmen, though supported by the swift cur- 
rent, from getting on fast. In spite of the high water 
the flood eddies and roars, sometimes with great vio- 
lence. But the most dangerous place is above Islar. 
Here the stream flows round a far projecting rock on 
the right bank, behind which, towards Poljetin, the 
river-bed suddenly enlarges into a little lake. The 
promontory is continued by a row of cliffs to the op- 
posite shore, over which the stream rushes down, form- 
ing at low water a kind of rapid. As immediately 
after this obstacle the channel of the river becomes 
about three times as wide as before, it is evident that 
it must be shallower just at this dangerous point, 
which of course makes navigation more difficult. 
When we have passed a beautiful ruin on the Banat 
coast and a pretty wooded island, Placissevicza comes 
in sight; from here to the rock with Trajan’s inscrip- 
tion is the real valley of the “Gates” and so far the 
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grandest scenery in the course of the Danube. Im- 
mense rocks approach each other so closely that it is 
hard to guess which way the stream turns. Five 
mighty springs, of which the largest is almost as 
copious as the Kochelfall, rush out of the stone on the 
Servian heights, as white as milk, but this is only after 
rain. Our map by Weiss gives only a very superficial 
description of this neighborhood. The hills on both 
banks from Moldava to Orsova descend to the river at 
an angle of at least forty-five degrees. In some places 
a narrow strip of loose stone has formed, which leaves 
just enough room for the road. But in many places 
the declivities are so precipitous that neither soil nor 
vegetation covers them; the rocks fall abruptly into 
the river, and the road had often to be hewn out of 
the rock for several hundred paces in the shape of a 
gallery. This is very striking just after Placissevicza, 
where an almost uninterrupted gallery leads for a 
quarter of a mile to the Veteran Cavern. The entrance 
to this cavern is at a height of about fifty feet above 
the surface of the sea and is half walled up. It is said 
to have been closed at one time by an iron door. A 
tambour is still to be seen before the entrance, which 
is walled up, and at the foot of the rock close to the 
water are the remains of an intrenchment, where many 
old halberds and cannon-balls have been dug up. The 
interior is a vault sixty feet high, in which several hun- 
dred men can easily find room. There is also a well 
with bad water. The light falls through a round open- 
ing in theroof. This cavern is historical. In 1692 the 
commanding general of Transylvania, Veterani, ordered 
it to be occupied by Captain d’Arnan, who remained 
there for forty-five days with 300 men. In 1718 it 
had to sustain a real siege, and Major Stein obtained a 
capitulation just as in the taking of any fortress. 
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The wild ravine in which the stream flows, rarely 
leaving room enough for the road on its banks, is 
indeseribably beautiful. The river winds round sharp 
promontories, for a short space doubling in width, 
then enters a new gate of rock, till the valley widens 
shortly before Ogradina. It is here that the famous 
tablet of Trajan is to be found; but it was dark when 
we passed it. The hills on both banks remain precip- 
itous, but the rocks are no longer bare, but covered 
with woods. On the left bank they are farther away 
from the riverand cultivated. The villages are mis- | 
erable, the houses built of mud, the roofs of branches 
and reeds, the windows are covered with paper, the 
chimneys like those of the Polish farmhouses. 

In Orsova we found a good inn and excellent beds. 

On the morning of October 27th we made an ex- 
pedition to the quarantine office, in the afternoon to 
Trajan’s inscription. On the map by Weiss it is 
marked wrongly, i.e. above Ogradina, where the Dan- 
ube leaves the narrow valley, and where the banks 
begin to be wooded. Darkness was already coming 
on when we arrived. We could not see anything of 
the inscription, as it was on the opposite bank. After 
wading through deep mud, we came back about seven 
o’clock in the dark. 

Since our arrival in Vienna we have not enjoyed 
one single fine, bright day. When we were at Ofen, 
however, there was one solitary morning of fine 
weather. We are having constant wind, often rain, 
always a clouded sky,’ and yet here we are as for 
south as Genoa. 

As the steamer is leaving later on account of hav- 
ing Prince Milosh on board, we shall go to-day to 
Mehadia. 

October 28th—Three years ago I spent my birthday 
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in Berlin, two years ago in Genoa, last year on the 
steamer in a dreadful gale off Copenhagen with 
brother Wilhelm !—to-day at Mehadia.* 

This excursion, which we undertook on account of 
the steamer’s late arrival, is one of the most interest- 
ing I have ever made. The farther one goes up the 
Czerna (the black water) the more beautiful the coun- 


try is. The road is in a good condition in spite of the ° 


continual rains. Above the place where the Bella 
Reka (white stream) joins the river, the road follows 
the course of the Czerna, and leads into a dark valley 
enclosed by immensely high rocks. The deep sea- 
green color of the water, the tremulous snow-white 
foam which marks the multitude of sunken rocks 
over which the stream rushes and roars, the beautiful 
autumn tints of the foliage upon the heights, the 
dark-blue crags projecting from the wooded slopes of 
the mountains, whose summits are literally hidden in 
the clouds—all this was a sight to fill the soul with 
awe. The road is carried over bold arches of stone, 
now on one, now on the other side of the roaring for- 
est-stream. This noisy brooklet is about as wide as 
the Saale near Rudolstadt, and has the same beautiful 
color as the Traun and other streams which rise in 
the snow regions. 

Mehadia is to be compared neither with Toeplitz 
nor with Darmbrunne, both of which are situated in a 
wide level valley; in my opinion it is also much more 
beautiful than Marienbad or Karlsbad. It is a water- 
ing-place consisting of only a few houses, but these 
large, handsome, and well furnished. The baths, how- 
ever, I did not like so well as those at Ofen. Wood is 
used here instead of stone, on account of the sulphur 


* This is as it is noted down in the Journal; but, as is well known, his 
birthday was on October 26th. 
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contained in the water; the baths are very deep and 
narrow. I found the water in the general Ludwigs- 
bad so hot, that I quickly dressed again for fear of 
scalding my feet. I then engaged a separate bath 
which could be cooled down with river water. A very 
interesting bath is the Hercules-Bad. The spring 
takes its rise in a cavern or grotto called the Schwitz- 
loch; in one hour it yields about 5000 eubic feet of 
water; it is thus, next to the Geiser in Iceland, one of 
the most copious of all European springs. With a 
strange noise it issues from a rock, and then flows 


into the baths. Its temperature is very changeable; 
- with continuous rain it is only 72 degrees Fahrenheit, 


but sometimes 120. I found an agreeable temperature 
in the cavern. Historical associations give these in- 
teresting phenomena of nature a still greater charm. 
These springs were known and much valued by the 
Romans, who called them Aque Sacre, or Fontes Her- 
culis, to whom all hot springs were consecrated. It 
was here that the fifth Macedonian legion was posted, 
and a great many stones with Roman inscriptions are 
to be found in the walls of buildings and along the 
roads. Many of them, as well as coins and other curi- 
osities, have been taken to Vienna. For about 1500 
years these waters had been quite buried. They must 
have been quite unknown to the Turks, who would 
have been glad of such a valuable find; but they were 
first discovered by Field-Marshal Count Hamilton, 
after the expulsion of the Osmans. 

Quite close to the Hercules spring, which rushes 
from the baths into the Czerna, is the commencement 
of an aqueduct which apparently was calculated to re- 
ceive a body of water one foot in diameter, and must 
have been capable of earrying off the whole amount 
yielded by the spring. It is built of surface-stones, 
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joined with mortar; they adhere so firmly that they 
can only be separated by the aid of gunpowder. The 
principal channel is lined with a substance composed 
of crushed bricks and mortar of about the thickness 
of a finger. This conduit, which is only three feet 
above the present road, has been preserved for about 
twenty paces. 

On the way from Mehadia to Toeplitz the road is 
‘flanked on the right by a ditch. About a thousand 
paces from this beautifully situated town a torrent 
flows into the Czerna, and immediately afterwards the 
bank gives place to a wall of perpendicular rock. 
Besides the road, which is here carried over solid 
masonry, there are the remains of an aqueduct 120 
paces long. The arches, eleven in number, are thirty 
feet high, with a span of ten feet; the piers have a 
thickness of ten feet. The arches are not quite round, 
but somewhat pointed. The masonry is very solid; 
it consists of two courses of bricks alternating with 
one of shaped surface-stones; there are thirteen such 
layers below the spring of the arch. Of the principal 
channel, which must have been above, nothing more 
is to be discovered. The width above is ten feet. The 
aqueduct is close to the rocky wall, without, however, 
leaning against it. This aqueduct is continued for 
two hundred paces but without arches. Further 
down I found no trace of it. It is difficult to see the 
purpose of this immense structure. It is very doubt- 
ful whether it ever communicated with the Roman 
aqueduct at Mehadia. The arches seem to be of. 
Turkish workmanship. I found the alternate layers 
of surface-stones and bricks in the remains of a Turk- 
ish castle at Orsova. 

Orsova, October 31st.—This afternoon, accompanied 
by the aide-de-camp of the commandant and a quar- 
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antine officer, we wént to visit the Pasha of the two 
horse-tails, Osman Suleiman, the commandant of New 
Orsova.. Six oarsmen took us quickly down the stream 
to the fortress, where we landed and entered the 
Pasha’s residence unannounced. A number of small 
tumble-down houses, with wooden lattices instead of 
windows, occupied the terrace of a casemated bastion. 
- They are supported on the outside by wooden props 
and beams, and render the defence of the terrace quite 
impossible. Three of these casemates were mounted 
with artillery; the others were used for cow-sheds. 
Passing over some very ill-paved landing stairs, we ar- 
rived at a wooden shed and were just addressing some 
ragged Turks, when Osman Pasha came out of his 
harem and received us very kindly. He is a striking, 
handsome man, with a thick, reddish beard and very 
regular features. He wore a red fez with a blue tassel, 
a green robe with gold embroidery, common black 
trousers and shoes. We all remained in the open air 
under the wooden roof in spite of the severe cold. The 
Pasha sat down in an arm-chair, and for us wicker 
chairs were placed beyond the rush matting, which, 
being sewn with thread, is regarded as a vehicle of in- 
fection. Near the Pasha stood an old Turk in a brown 
fur cloak, two young men in ordinary gray coats, who, 
except for the fez, were clad in perfect European fash- 
ion, and two servants in Turkish dress. They had 
taken off their shoes before stepping on the mats, but 
there were large holes in their stockings. There was 
no ceremony whatever. The conversation was kept up 
in Illyric by the officials, and referred principally to 
the steamer and the expected arrival of the Milosh.* 
The Sultan had given him two howitzers and four 
cannon, but as their transport would have been too 
* Milosh Obrenovitch, Prince of Servia. 
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difficult, the Pasha of Widdin and our host were com- 
missioned to hand the pieces of artillery over. 

According to the new regulations: it is forbidden to 
offer “chibooks” to guests, and it so happened that — 
our host only possessed one, which he nevertheless 
offered to us. Soon after coffee was brought, which 
we appreciated very much, being half frozen. It was 
served in tiny cups, which stood in small silver holders. 
‘The sanitary officer took them from the Turks and 
handed them to us. When we requested permission 
to look over the fortress, the Pasha asked us to go 
about the place as if we were at home. 

The Pasha is miserably paid by the Sultan. He 
supports himself by occasionally levying toll on the 
Servian ships commanded by his cannon. Formerly 
he owned ninety villages on Servian territory, but 
they were taken from him by Prince Milosh. At first 
the Pasha tried to defend himself by force of arms, but 
he did not push matters to extremities, and retired 
before the Servian troops. He is obliged to maintain 
several hundred Turks at Orsova. It is easy to imag- 
ine that their number is incomplete and their equip- 
ment the reverse of splendid. They are for the 
greater part merchants, who come to the weekly mar- 
ket with tobacco, soap, and figs. 

The Pasha wished to know whether Prussia extended 
to the sea, whether she had men-of-war, and whether 
quarantine was enforced there. Very near this island 
fortress are the “Iron Gates” (Black Gate, Dunir 
Kapri). Names like these seem to suggest a narrow 
passage between the rocks, but this is not the case. 
There is only one point where the Danube breaks 
through a barrier of rocks, and that is between the 
ruins of Golubaez and the rock with Trajan’s inscrip- 
tion. Farther down it is still closely hemmed in by 
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high mountains on both sides; the heights are steep, 
but are covered with trees, and the bare rock only 
stands out here and there at the highest points. There 
is just room enough for the high-road, which is well 
kept on the Austrian side, and which might be kept 
in repair with but little trouble. Looking at the banks 
one would hardly expect the stream to flow so rapidly 
as to make the passage impossible for large vessels and 
dangerous for small ones. For about 2000 paces the 
Danube flows with great rapidity over a number of 
rocks which, on account of the high water, only showed 
here and there. The river is here from 800 to 1000 
paces wide. The rapidity of the current is so great 
that one can only keep pace with it by riding at a fast 
trot. Theroaring can be heard for a distance of about 
1000 paces. It must be a grand sight at low water. 
Of course this presents a great obstacle to the shipping, 
which will hardly be done away with by blasting. 
The deepening of the water channel would also increase 
the current considerably. There are two other alter- 
natives; one is to cut a canal on the Servian coast, 
where there would just be room enough for it along 
the foot of the hills. But neither Prince Milosh nor 
Turkey seems to be willing to lend a helping hand for 
such an enterprise. The other alternative is an iron 
steamer of one and a half or two feet draught. 

Below the Iron Gates the mountains begin to be 
lower and do not stand so close to the river. They 
are not rocky, but sandy with a skeleton of crumbly 
stone, the strata of which lie towards the southeast. 

It seemed as if we were never going to leave Old 
Orsova. An attempt to do so on November 1st failed, 
when the driver demanded a double fare just as we 
were going to start, and the sanitary officials were 
not there. Herr Berg and Herr Bayer, a merchant of 
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Prague, and myself engaged a carriage for thirty-six 
florins, and after endless annoyances we at last man- 
aged to start at about ten o’clock, accompanied by a 
second carriage with two quarantine officials. Having 
arrived at Gladova, new difficulties arose with respect 
to the signing of our passports. This made us late, 
and the sanitary officer refused to accompany us any 
farther, as he wanted to be back before sunset. This 
obliged us to change horses in the village, leaving our 
own behind. As soon as we had touched the viséd 
passports we were contaminated, and the tip intended 
for the coachman had first to be put on the ground 
and sprinkled with water., 

Below Gladova lie the ruins of seven arches of Tra- 
jan’s bridge, as well as the walls of a castle or tower 
which the Emperor Severus is said to have built. It 
is to be regretted that the Roman bridge has not been 
preserved. I think there is no stone bridge over the 
Danube below Ratisbon, no fixed bridge below Vienna, 
and below Peterwardein no bridge of any kind. This 
Roman bridge would have been to-day the only per- 
manent connection between the two banks for a dis- 
tance of 300 miles, if its builder had not destroyed it 
himself in order to be safe from the Goths. In those 
times a stream like the Danube was, from the military 
point of view, a greater obstacle than it is now, and 
for years the Danube divided the civilized from the 
barbarian nations; to-day it is beginning to unite 
them. 

There are moments when travelling becomes a 
doubtful pleasure. Such moments have been fre- 
quent during the last thirty-six hours. It rained in- 
cessantly on our way from Tschernetz to Crajova, and 
at last it began to snow for a change. Though we 
were driving with eight horses, we very soon stuck 
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fast in the mud. Our two postilions on their little 
horses rode full gallop whenever they could, shouting 
all the time. We screamed at our horses, we beat 
them with thick leather thongs fastened on short 
sticks, but it was of no use. Fortunately there was 
another carriage near us, the horses were taken out, 
four oxen put in, four men took hold of the wheels, 
everybody shouted and plied his whip. In vain, we 
had to get out and stand up to our knees in mud. 
When we arrived at the first post-station, we were 
already used up; what comfort could we expect after 
this? Towards morning we stopped at a miserable 
hut. After I had dried my clothes at a fire which had 
been made with some logs, I slept for about an hour 
on a bench. At break of day, we proceeded on our 
journey amidst continual rain. Luckily, Herr Bayer 
had taken some breakfast with him; we had eaten 
nothing but a few maize-cobs. 

There was worse in store for us. In despair we 
drove on, sustained only by the hope of finding a 
warm room, good beds and food at Crajova, the third 
town of the country as regards size, having a popula- 
tion of 10,000,—there we were almost sure of. find- 
ing a good inn. But how great was our disappoint- 
ment ! 

The streets at Crajova are either not paved at all, 
and watered by little streamlets, or they are covered 
with logs, so that even in driving at a slow pace there. © 
was danger of breaking the axle-trees. The architect- 
ure is most peculiar, the houses are open towards the 
street like tents; here the master sits crossed-legged 
on the counter surrounded by his wares. 

We drove along this dreadful pavement to the 
abode of an Italian who was said to keep an hotel. 
When we had descended, we were told that he was 
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just moving, and that he was neither at home in the’ 
old house nor in the new. We were then advised to 
go to the “ Khan,” where we were shown a little hole 
with one window high up in the wall. The whole 
furniture consisted of one bench covered with a mat. 
There was no fire, and no possibility of lighting one; 
our despair was now at its height. We were rather 
afraid of falling ill here after all our hardships. I 
was glad to hear of a chemist of the name of Schnab, 
who was an Austrian Starost—consul on a small scale. 
As my hat was as wet as a sponge, I put a shawl 
round my head, and went to ask him if there was not 
a better “Khan” in the place. There I met a gentle- 
man who very kindly offered to give me a bed for the 
night. When he heard that we were Prussian officers, 
he told us that he was the Prussian Starost. He took 
me at once to his landlord, a chemist named Lazar. 
A good fire was lit, tea (tshai) made, our clothes were 
sent to be dried, and then we had a good supper. A 
bed was made for me in the chemist’s sitting-room ; 
Berg and Herr Bayer slept next door in excellent 
beds. Next morning we were all well; the evening 
before I had really felt quite ill. But our clothes, even 
those in our carpet bags, had been so wetted that they 
could not be dried in less than twenty-four hours. 
We therefore accepted Starost Dahlen’s kind invita- 
tion and stayed with him a day longer. 

In the morning we went round the town. After 
dinner we paid a visit to the richest bojar. There are 
about a hundred bojars living here, for hardly three 
or four of them manage their own estates. He lived 
in a very fine house. Bojar Otto Janko (John) Deli- 
shian was in bed for his siesta, it being four o’clock 
in the afternoon. His wife had just got up. He re- 
ceived us politely, and we had sweets offered to us. 
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_ A little white dog played with some slippers; the 
whole interior was very Polish—that is, untidy. The 


bojar was lamenting that the country was not free; 
it could not flourish while no import duty was levied. 

November dth.—Not till twelve o’clock did we suc- 
ceed in continuing our journey. We had our carriage 
covered with a roof of mats, the sun was shining 
again, the roads were better than we could have ex- 
pected after the heavy snowstorm, and we were able 
to make good progress. On our left we soon caught 
sight of the snow-covered Carpathian Mountains. 

The road through Great Wallachia crosses a wide, 
free plain. The rivers cut from thirty to fifty feet 
into the table-land. The soil is mixed with more sand 
than in Little Wallachia. There are no stones any- 
where, nor any trees, though bushes grow in some 
places. Most of the land is uncultivated; there is 
nothing worthy of the name of “house” to be seen, 
except a few Greek convents. There are but few 
villages, and these are small and miserable, very few 
of them having a church. The extraordinary width 
of the road is a sign of the small value that the soil 
has. The bridges look as if they had been built by 
the hand of primeval man. 

Towards evening we reached the neighborhood of 
the Aluta. Its valley is broad, the right-hand side 
quite low and rises almost imperceptibly, the left- 
hand side is a precipitous rock about forty to fifty 
feet high, skirting the river. The stream was swollen 
and very violent; we crossed it by means of a ferry 
in a very short time. As we had provided ourselves 
with food at Crajova, as if starting for a north-pole 
expedition, we were able to make tea in the little 
house of the postmaster of Hipotesti.. After all we 
had seen hitherto, this house seemed to us quite 
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homely. There was a stove in the room, windows 
pasted up with paper, and a hard mattress. The post- 
master’s correspondence was kept in little paper bags 
hanging on the wall. What would be the thoughts of 
one of those English “poor” who annually consume 
twenty-four pounds of sugar and six of tea per head, 
and collectively more than the whole revenue of 
Prussia, if he were suddenly transported to the dwell- 
ing of a Wallachian postmaster? 

The night was very cold, the soil was frozen and ° 
very rough, but there was nothing for it but to drive 
on over the uneven ground. In the morning we had 
to cross the Teleorman River and its tributaries, little 
brooks which had quite flooded the valley; the 
bridges over these rivulets were like islands in the 
midst of this flood; nothing was to be seen but some 
triumphal arches which stood out like gibbets. They 
had been erected for the reception of a prince, but not 
very happily placed before a bridge on which this 
high personage might easily have broken his neck or 
the wheels of his carriage. Before we reached Vadu- 
lod, matters became worse. Here the bridges were 
entirely swept away, our horses could only keep their 
footing with an effort, and the water entered the 
carriage. It would have been impossible to continue 
our journey in the little post-chaise. 

It became dark and the full moon rose before we 
reached Bucharest. The country was still as waste 
and desolate as before. Outside the gates the road is 
almost worse. Though the streets are paved, there is 
no drainage, and the consequence is that they are 
covered with mud. We found a good room in the 
hotel of Herr Breit in “French Street,” a good supper 
and beds. We were so covered with dirt when we 
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arrived that we looked like rare fossils; we might 
have been peeled like potatoes. 

We had been thirty hours on the road to Crajova, 
and in order to convey us to Bucharest 144 horses 
had been needed, 4 oxen, 36 postilions, 18 grooms, as 
many postmasters, and fifty-four hours’ driving. Ona 
good high-road we should have done it with twelve 
horses. Sometimes the horses were allowed to graze, 
and had to be put in again, then we often stopped 
because the miserable harness was out of order, and 
another occasion of delay was when the coachman lit 
his chibook, which was hardly as large as a nutshell, 
and which does not keep alight for more than two 
minutes. No sooner have the postilions put their feet 
in the Turkish stirrups than they drive off, shouting 
all the way. Though they make use of their terribly 
thick leather whips, they seem convinced that the 
horses would not go on without their urgent shouts. 
Ag soon as they approach a post-station this howling 
is increased. The groom at the next station, being 
thus warned of their approach, gets the carriage ready 
and puts the horses in the harness, which consists of a 
halter instead of a collar, a thin Hungarian rope-halter 
round the head of the saddle-horse and the near horse. 
Only the leaders have a light iron snaffle fastened to 
the ropes, to guide them; these and the bell which the 
saddle-horse carries are the only metal parts of the 
whole harness. Just as little iron and steel is wasted 
on the coaches; they are built entirely of wood, and 
neither the axle nor the hubs are bushed. Such a car- 
riage measures not more than 27 feet from the ground 
to the highest point of the back, and the axle is scarcely 
14 feet above the ground. The consequence of this 
is that it often drags in the mud. With floods such as 
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we saw it would be quite impossible to perform a 
journey with vehicles like these, the water being 
higher than the highest part of the carriage. 

There were about forty or fifty horses in every 
stable; the diligence between Bucharest and T'schern- 
etz requires nearly a thousand. They are small and 
insignificant, as they are everywhere where they are 
put into harness so early, but they have their peculiar 
advantages. The stables are made of woven branches, 
and are provided with a low rack, also of wicker work, 
which holds their food, consisting during the unfavor- 
able season of nothing but hay. There is no grain, no 
horse-cloths, no litter; nobody thinks of grooming 
them, looking after them, or giving them drink when 
they are in the stable. I have seen them being taken 
to the river for a swim, when, after a sharp run, they 
arrived at a station covered with foam. 

The Wallachian horse is extremely sure-footed. 
The roads were very bad indeed, rough and frozen, the 
crust of the ice broke under the feet of the poor little 
animals, and yet they galloped away at full speed car- 
rying the heavy postilion, and I never saw one of them 
fall or stumble. 

The prince’s journey to the estate of Pojana, be- 
longing to Milosh, requires 2000 horses. The prince 
undertakes this troublesome journey to show polite- 
ness to the offended Servian prince, who is well re- 
ceived at Constantinople, and who is in quarantine on 
his estate. He is escorted by a squadron of cavalry. 

The villagers’ houses are miserable. The greater 
part of each hut is underground, the roof is covered 
with branches, grass, and reeds. Slanting stairs in a 
little entry lead down to them. In the back gable is a 
little hole through which the light enters. Usually the 
dwellings consist of two rooms; the back room for the 
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women, who begin here to be less visible, and who flee 
from the stranger. In the front room is the hearth, 
with a wide pyramid-shaped chimney made of branches 
cemented with mud. This hearth is the meeting-place 
of the family. A wooden bench serves as bed; if there 
are mats on it, it is a sign of wealth. In the better 
houses there are windows, and then they are not cov- 
ered with oiled paper. The post-houses are exactly 
like the mud huts I have just described; the stables 
and the coach-house lie opposite them, and the whole 
is surrounded by a square hedge of thorns. 

November 7th.—In the morning we went to see the 
Austrian Consul Timoni, to whom we had letters of 
introduction. Wealso found our consul, Baron Sake- 
lario. We did not see much of the town, the streets 
were too muddy. In the evening we went to our 
consul, who came for us later on at eight o’clock to 
take us to a ball at the Bojar Philippesko. The room 
was very bad, the ladies beautifully dressed ; the bands 
consisted of ragged gipsies in dirty boots and Opanken 
in uniform. The dancing was very good. Madame 
Michelaque Ghika was the belle of the evening. The 
prince was there, but it was not etiquette to be intro- 
duced to him in this place. His elder brother, the 
Minister of the Interior, and his younger brother, the 
Generalissimo, were also present. Very interesting 
was it to me to make the acquaintance of Baron Rieck- 
mann; he is only the Russian consul, but is neverthe- 
less the man of most significance in the whole country, 
not even: the prince excepted. We stayed till mid- 
night. 

November 8th.—Baron Sakelario called for us in the 
morning to pay some visits. It was snowing hard, and 
we were in an open carriage. First we drove to the 
prince. The palace looks like a fine building from 
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outside. We had to get out in the open air without 
any covering overhead, and no servant came to receive 
us. We proceeded to the throne-room, where we were 
met by the officers who announced us. The prince 
received us very politely. We then sat down, and so 
did the lord treasurer (he was in Wallachian costume, 
with a fez on his head); one of the officers stood at 
the door. The prince speaks French, but not fluently. 
The review which he had arranged for us could not be . 
held on account of the atrocious weather. He asked 
about Kalisch and praised the constitution of the Prus- 
sian Landwehr. We then drove to the Generalissimo, 
who occupies a fine but poorly furnished palace. 
Minister Ghika was not at home; we therefore visited 
another minister, Philippesko, who was the prince’s 
rival at the time of his accession. He was a handsome 
man, with a long, white beard, in Wallachian national 
costume. He speaks a little French. 

The revenue of the principality of Wallachia amounts 
to sixteen million piastres, not as much as two and a 
half million thalers in our money.* This sum is raised 
by a tax of about forty piastres, or four thalers,t from 
every family, two and a half million by the custom, 
and three and a half million piastres by a duty on salt. 
The Sultan receives two and a half million of it, the 
budget of the prince is one and a half million, the 
administration costs four and a half million, and the 
militia two and a half million piastres. The whole 
aristocracy, the towns and the foreigners under the 
protectorate of the consuls are exempt from taxes. 


* About £375,000. + 12s. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO His RESIDENCE IN 
TURKEY. 


Bergin, August 19th, 1837. 

I have learned with pleasure from your report of the 
19th inst. that the zeal and cireumspection with which 
you have executed your commission, and the signal 
services which you are rendering in your present posi- 
tion, are duly appreciated by the Turkish Government. 

The reports sent by Count Kénigsmark, your sur- 
veys and sketches, as well as an abstract of your re- 
port of June 7th concerning your journey in the suite 
of his Highness the Sultan, have been laid before his 
Majesty the King, who has expressed his satisfaction. 

I have also myself examined all these reports and 
papers with great interest, and I repeat that I have 
every reason to be satisfied with your contributions 
and reports, which always bear witness to your special 
knowledge, and to the clearness and soundness of 


your Views. 
KRAUSENECK. 


To the Royal Staff Captain von Moltke, now resident 
in Constantinople. 


CERTIFICATE SHOWING TITLE TO THE NISHAN SET IN 
DIAMONDS.* 


Signature of Sultan Abdul-Mejid. 


<= Whereas the Supreme Being, the King of kings, has 7 


‘ordained high and mighty potentates and sovereigns, 


* The letter, dated Pera, January 21st, 1837, in the ‘Briefe iiber Zu- 
stinde und Begebenheiten in der Tiirkei” (p. 107), describes the first au- 
dience granted to Moltke by Sultan Mahmoud II., which took place on 
January 19th, when the Nishan was conferred on him. The certificate 
is given by his successor, Sultan Abdul-Mejid. 
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and has willed that both by their mediation the affairs 
of this world and its inhabitants should be governed, 
and that by peace and concord among them good order 
should be preservedand perpetuated: and whereas from 
this cause there has long existed a good understand- 
ing and a firm and constant friendship between the 
Sublime Porte and the Prussian Government; there 
can be no doubt but that the employment of faithful 
servants by the two Sovereigns redounds to the honor 
of both, and tends to strengthen the friendship between — 
them. It is recognized that the holder of the present 
patent, Baron von Moltke, staff-officer of his Majesty 
the King of Prussia, has performed with zeal and devo- 
tion the duties with which he had been charged in my 
Imperial Army; wherefore my serene Father, of glori- 
ous memory, in honor of the above-named court, and 
with the purpose of distinguishing this officer, has 
counted him worthy to wear the Nishan set in dia- 
monds, and in behalf of this I herewith present this 
patent to him. 
Given the last day of Djemasi-el-acker, 1253.* 


Esteemed, noble, honored old friend! His Excel- 
lency Mehmet Pasha has informed me of your depart- 
ure from Mossul and of your arrival at his residence 
at Jesireh,t and he has also asked me to send the drag- 
oman, who is here. [I am glad to hear that you will 
stay for a short time at Jesireh. By this resolve you 
have increased our esteem for you, and gained the 
highest place in our affections. 

* September 30th, 1837. 

+ The journey from Mossul to Jesireh is described by Moltke in the 
“Briefe iiber Zustiinde und Begebenheiten in der Tiirkei,” in a letter 
dated Jesireh, May Ist, 1835 (p. 232 ff., 5th edition). It is the same let- 


ter which contains the description of the adventurous passage down the 
Tigris from Diarbekir to Mossul on a raft of inflated sheepskins. 
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The dragoman being ill, could not be sent. 

This misfortune will be a good reason for you to 
make haste and learn Turkish. 

Finally, we hope that with your zeal and your devo- 
tion you will, in concert with his Excellency the Pasha, 
do everything to bring matters to a satisfactory end. 

The 14th Safer, 1254.* 

(Signed) Meumet Hariz. 


Lerrer rrom Hari Mernmer Pasa, GENERAL IN 
Commanp, TO Caprain Baron von MoLrxe. 


Noble, serene, and distinguished friend, Herr Baron 
Bey. : 

His Excellency Mehmet Pasha has informed me of 
the way in which you have facilitated the capture ¢ of 
the castle, of which the criminal, Sayd Bey, had taken 
possession, and of the faithfulness and zeal which you 
have shown in every respect. 

In assuring you of our entire satisfaction with the 
zeal and faithfulness shown by you at the taking of 
the fortress and in the capture of the above-named 
robber, we take this opportunity to inquire the state 
of your health. 


The 19th Safer, 1254.4 
Meumet Hariz. 


This document has been drawn up in order to cer- 
tify that the Prussian officer, Baron Bey, a talented 
man, who was attached to me by the Ottoman Govern- 

* The 10th of May, 1838. 

+ The taking of the Castle Sayd-Bey-Kalessi and the castle itself is 
described by Moltke in the “Briefe iiber Zustiinde und Begebenheiten in 
der Tiirkei,” dated Sayd-Bey-Kalessi, May 12th, 1838 (p. 254 ff., 5th edi- 
tion). We append the drawing of the castle from Moltke’s sketch-book. 

t May 15th, 1838. 
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ment, has been with me first in the war against the 
Kurds at Jesireh and Gharsen, and then in the Impe- 
rial camp at Nisib. He has done his duty as a faith- 
ful and brave man from the beginning of his commis- 
sion to this moment, absolving all his tasks perfectly. 
At the same time I have been a witness that this 
officer has given proofs of bravery and courage, and 
has served the Ottoman Government with fidelity, and 
even to the hazard of his life. I am, therefore, in all 
respects, satisfied with him. 
The 17th Djemasi-el-ewel, 1255.* 
LS. (Signed) Meumet Hartz, 
Mushir of Sivas. 
Translated (into French) by Constantin Testa. 


LETTER oF MreumMet Hariz PAsHA TO THE SERASKIER. 


Preceded by phrases of greetings, and politeness, ete. 


Baron Bey, a Prussian officer of talent, who was 
attached to me, and who is proceeding to-day to the 
capital, has been with me, first, during the war with 
the Kurds of Jesireh and Gharsen, and later in the 
camp near Nisib. He has served the Ottoman Govern- 
ment faithfully, and shown zeal and activity in all 
matters relating to his profession. The above-men- 
tioned officer has in every respect established his claim 
to your Highness’s esteem by his thoroughness and 
devotion to the service. In making mention of the 
services which he has rendered, I take the liberty of 
requesting your Highness to honor him with your 
high protection. 

The 18th Djemasi-el-ewel, 1255.+ 

(L.8.) Seal of Hafiz Pasha. 


* July 29th, 1839. t July 30th, 1839. 
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The undersigned ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of his Majesty the King of Prussia * 
certifies that the above signature is that of M. Constan- 
tin Testa, vice-chancellor and dragoman of the em- 
bassy of the King, and that Baron von Moltke is uni- - 
versally known among the Turks by the name of Baron 
Bey. 

Constantinople, Sept. 3rd, 1839. 

(Signed) KONIGSMARK. 


* July 30th, 1839. 


MARIE VON MOLTKE. 


On New Year’s eve, 1836, Henriette, the wife of 
General von Moltke, wrote from Schleswig to her son, 
who was then in the Hast: 

“T am sitting quite alone in my lonely little room 
thinking of you. I try to picture you in your lovely 
abode near the Bosphorus, of which you gave me such 
a charming description in your last letter of November 
30th. The clock will soon strike the last hour of this 
year! What will the new one have in store for us? 
God’s blessing and health for you, my beloved Helmuth, 
that is what I pray for at this hour, and soon a loving 
companion at your side, who will make your home 
cheerful and happy. You have come to an age when 
a man no longer chooses in the blindness of passion, 
so I am not afraid of that. You deserve to have a 
happy home after all your indefatigable efforts in the 
performance of your duties. May Providence then 
grant you a wife who will be worthy of your noble 
heart! Ido so wish this to happen before I die; how I 
should rejoice in your happiness!” 

But she was not to see this wish realized. Frau von 
Moltke died on May 27th, 1837, before her son’s return. 
Of all the letters that he had received from his father- 
land, this was the only one which he kept carefully as 
a legacy. The blessing which his mother had asked 
for came to him in full measure some years later. 
After coming home he soon found one who was worthy 
of him, and their union was very happy. 
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Helmuth Moltke had once said to his younger sister 
Augusta: * “Marriage is a lottery; nobody knows 
which lot he will draw. If I should ever marry I 
should like to choose a girl brought up by you.” To 
this sister were written after his mother’s death many 
of those letters from the Hast which are now the com- 
mon property of the German people. The arrival of 
such a letter was a great event in the small home circle 
in Holstein, and the contents were much discussed, 
and reported as good news to relations and friends far 
and near. 

Since 1834 Augusta von Moltke had been married to 
John Heyliger Burt, Esq., of Colton House, Stafford- 
shire, an owner of plantations in the West Indies. 
Burt had been a widower. After he married Augusta 
Moltke he settled in Schleswig, later on in the little 
town of Itzehoe in Holstein. By his first wife Marie 
Johanna Ernestine, née von Staffeldt, he had three 
children, John, Jeanette,t and Bertha Maria Wilhelm- 
ine. The younger of the two daughters was born 
on April 5th, 1826, at Kiel. She was only five years 
old when she lost her mother, and eight when her 
father married again. Marie was very fond of her 
stepmother; she once said of her: “It is hard to lose 
one’s mother so early, but if she is replaced as ours 
has been, one need not be pitied.” 

A more charming picture than this child, so full of 
life, with her fair curly head and brown eyes, is hardly 
to be imagined. Though distinguished by the reck- 
lessness and impetuosity of a boy, the child early 
showed signs of a rare tenderness of heart. 

She charmed everybody with her clever ideas and 


* Born at Augustenhof, in Holstein, on Sept. 16th, 1809, died at Pots- 
dam, March 27th, 1883. 
+ Married in 1843 Baron Caj. von Brockdorff. 
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sayings, yet by her independent ways she very likely 
often caused her parents anxiety. It was a pretty 
sight when, with her fair curls flying in the wind, she 
galloped on her donkey, who was usually covered with 
a red cloth. This favorite of hers had been a present 
to her after a severe illness. When they lived in 
Schleswig she was missed one day, and nobody knew 
where she was, till she came home in the evening to 
her father and mother, who were in great trouble about: 
her. She had tried to ride on her donkey to Kiel, to 
surprise her grandmother with a visit. At the age of 
ten she went with her parents to Karlsbad. When the 
charm of the new surroundings had worn off a little, 
she wrote in her journal: “I am longing so for Aunt 
Helen, Elise Liiders, and my donkey Sally, and I wish 
I could see all three before me now.” Some simple 
childlike confessions in her diary show that she used to 
reason with herself about that excessive liveliness for 
which she was so often reproved. She found it diffi- 
cult to sit down quietly and read for any length of 
time, and to show the seriousness which was expected 
of her. Thus her education did not proceed without 
some struggles. Treated with love and kindness by 
her excellent stepmother, she acquired that amiable 
disposition and kept the pureness of heart which, when 
coupled with a graceful appearance, are such rare 
charms. 

The family circle increased. With tender love Marie 
devoted herself to little Ernestine and Henry.* It 
was her pleasure to train and to amuse them, Those 
were happy year's for her; she was devoted to her home, 
and thought little of her own beauty or of the world 
outside. Of great interest to her was all she heard 


* Major v. Burt, afterwards for many years Adjutant of the Field- 
Marshal. 
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about the events and dangers that her stepmother’s 
brother encountered in the far-away East. She lis- 
tened with excitement when the old general, Helmuth’s 
father, came to Itzehoe, and spoke with pride of his 
brave son Helmuth, who had gained a good name with 
Christians and Moslems. 

Then he came himself one day—it was in the year 
1841—with his natural and modest bearing, a tall, seri- 
ous man, with bright eyes and a sun-burnt face. He 
was in the summer of life, and it was as if the warmth 
of his heart and the light of his superior intelligence 
expanded the rich treasures which were still slumber- 
ing in the young bud. From the moment when Marie 
felt how much she was to the loving heart of this great 
man, her soul was filled with an unforeseen yearning. 
It was as if she had to make up for the great differ- 
ence between them in age and experience; like a young 
plant climbing up the trunk of a tree which is its 
support and strength, she clung to him. As the climb- 
ing plant covers the coarser branches with its tendrils, 
spreading its blossoms over it, so she added beauty to 
his life. Both had taken root in the soil of a God- 
fearing life, and she strove to rise to the level of her 
husband’s lofty thoughts. She loved him with all the 
fervor of a first and undying love: Doubts as to her 
ability to make him happy may have occurred to the 
girl who was scarcely sixteen years old. Her confes- 
sion and vow are almost touching: “I am afraid of 
not being able to be everything to you when I am 
your wife, as I am so young and inexperienced. But 
for that reason I will now endeavor not to be obsti- 
nate or wilful, that I may be able to give way to you 
when I am in the wrong. I have no manners for so- 
ciety yet, and I shall be so glad to be directed by you. 
But you will need much patience to excuse all my 
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blunders. I shall make good use of my time now, to 
learn to express myself well, and I will pay all neces- 
sary calls.” She had little time before her marriage to 
gain practice in the ways of society, of which she felt 
the want in anticipating their future life in the great 
world. Her uprightness and open character never 
allowed her to feel quite at home in the empty forms 
of conventional life, even later, when she had gained a 
certain self-possession. Though she presented a strik-. 
ing appearance in a ball-room she never went there 
for her own sake. She considered it a burden to adorn 
herself in order to shine for a few hours, and her only 
satisfaction was when she could say: “ Helmuth has 
been pleased with me.” But where her heart was in- 
terested she was warm, sympathetic, and constant. 

That is why, in spite of her youth, she understood 
so well how to smooth the wrinkles from the brow of 
the man she trusted with a confidence fresh and sure, 
founded upon a love that never faltered. “Tell me, 
why are you melancholy, and how can you be so? Are 
we not going to lead a beautiful, happy, peaceful, and 
God-fearing life of mutual love? If I am not to be 
happy, it will be my fault, and I ask God to give 
me the power and talent to make you so in our mar- 
ried life. I cannot imagine a greater blessing for a 
woman than that of being sure of making her husband 
happy. You, above all men, deserve happiness, and I 
realize the high and holy duty that God has assigned 
me in making me your companion for life.” 

This gives the key-note of her whole married life. 
She did not know what an attraction she was for those 
around her; her only thought was how to beautify her 
husband’s life. She had a full understanding of his 
character, and a deep feeling of his inner worth. Some 
weeks before their marriage he had drawn her atten- 
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tion to his reserved disposition, and had expressed his 
regret that a joyless childhood had stifled in him the 
power of freely communicating his thoughts. And 
she answered: “I know well that the Moltkes are 
quiet and reserved. You often show a constraint 
which some people call ‘hauteur’ Though the world 
may have sometimes prevented you from giving your 
feelings utterance, I know that you possess a rich 
treasure of gentleness and nobility of heart which is 
but rarely found in aman. And even among women 
there are few who excel your warm-heartedness and 
deep sympathy. Your modesty of character, and, 
above all, your kindness for others, which show them- 
selves everywhere, arouse my ‘admiration. ‘When- 
ever you are severe to anybody, you are sorry for 
it at once and try to make up for it as well as you 
can.” 

On April 20th, 1842, the marriage was solemnized 
at St. Lawrence's, Itzehoe. All the bridegroom’s S1S- 
ters and brothers were present, according to his re- 
quest, to be witnesses of his happiness. Old Pastor 
Knickebein was also there, in whose house Moltke had 
received his earliest instruction. The young couple 
travelled in their own carriage to Berlin, where they 
spent the first years of their married life. Quickly 
this bright time passed by. In the autumn of 1845 
Moltke and his young wife went to live in Rome. It 
was with the greatest interest that Marie followed his 
excursions on this classical soil. She took part in 
his labors and researches, and like him she kept her 
mind open to the impressions of nature. When, as 
was only too natural, she now and again felt a longing 
for her native soil, she was able to conquer it by the 
help of her brightness and good humor. 

Prince Henry of Prussia, to whom Moltke was at- 
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tached at Rome, died on July 12th, 1846. This event 
necessitated a long separation from her husband, and 
as it was the first since their marriage, it was a great 
trial to her. While her husband superintended the 
taking of the body to Berlin, Marie went to a cousin, 
the Countess Lottchen Brockdorff, who was staying 
with her companion at Capo di Monte, near Naples. 

Moltke’s passage on the Amazone to Gibraltar, and 
thence through Spain, France, and Belgium, to Ham- 
burg, where he waited for the arrival of the ship, is 
treated of in one of his letters published in a later 
chapter of this work. 

His lonely young wife spent long and anxious weeks 
of uncertainty without him. In every storm she pic- 
tured to herself the dangers to which her husband was 
exposed on the open sea. During their stay in Rome, 
he had said to her, on seeing a tear in her eyes: “God 
often sends cause for mourning to those who weep 
without reason.” These words haunted her now. “I 
had pondered over them, and now when I knew noth- 
ing of you but that you were exposed to danger more 
than ever, they occurred to me incessantly.” Her 
cousin did the best she could to help her pass the time 
agreeably by making excursions to Torrento, Capri, or 
to Mount Vesuvius. Marie did not feel relieved till she 
received the first letter from Gibraltar, and very soon 
others, which made her look forward to an end of her 
exile. She now began to enjoy the beautiful Italian 
sky and all its charms. She did not share her hus- 
band’s anxiety lest he should be forsaken by his usual 
good fortune and reach Hamburg too late to see the 
Amazone arrive. She said to herself, “ Fortune favors 
prompt and resolute men, who know how to meet 
difficulties and keep their wits about them.” Light- 
heartedness and depth of feeling were two of her chief 
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characteristics. We read in one of her letters written 
at Capo di Monte: “ When I had posted my letter at 
Naples, we went to a well-known German pastry-cook’s 
shop, and when we came out again all Naples and its 
blue sky above had lighted their candles. Our drive 
home was very pleasant. In order to warm ourselves, 
for it was very cold, we had the carriage half closed, 
and sang waltzes by Strauss, that we used to dance to 
in Berlin. When our horse had pulled us up the hill, 
we saw the red glow of Vesuvius through the tops of 
the pine-trees, and this splendid sight put an end to 
our music. Not far from it a bluish light, your star, 
was shining. It shone witha mild and beautiful light, 
as if it meant to say to me: ‘I have not forsaken him, 
and you must thank God that He has guarded him for 
you.” 

In the winter of 1846 Moltke was able to come and 
take his wife back with him. Then followed years of 
a quiet life at Coblenz (1847 and 1848), and then at 
Magdeburg (1848-1855), a period which for him was 
full of work. After this came another time of separa- 
tion, when Moltke was required to accompany Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia to England, Paris, Rus- 
sia, and Silesia. From the time that he was appointed 
Chief of the Staff, they lived in Berlin, and were never 
separated. 

Wherever fate sent them, Marie always succeeded in 
making their life comfortable and agreeable; her prac- 
tical mind, her activity, and her sense of duty were a 
great help to both of them. She not only superin- 
tended her house and her kitchen, but maintained strict 
order in the stables and saddle-room. She kept the 
accounts and was often better informed about allow- 
ances and rations than her hard-worked husband. 
From her childhood she had been a bold and skilful 

10 
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horsewoman. When she rode with her husband 
through the streets of Berlin, or in the Thiergarten, 
her fine, elegant figure drew the attention of every one. 

She had a strong constitution, and was vigorous in 
body and mind. There was nothing morbid or trivial 
in her nature, nor did any trace of feminine weakness 
mar her character. Moltke once said of her in a let- 
ter that he had never seen her sad nor ill-humored. 
“She does not know ‘whims,’ and takes no notice of 
them in other people. However, if she were seriously 
wronged by anybody, she would never forgive it; for 
with all her cheerfulness she has a strength of will and 
a depth of character which would show itself if any one 
crossed her.”* She approached every obstacle reso- 
lutely, and bore all her troubles with patience. She 
enjoyed life, but measured its value by her husband’s 
happiness. When death had parted them, he could 
say of her: ‘She has had a happy life, such as is but 
rarely given to anyone.” If one were determined to 
find something missing in her happiness, one might 
suggest a question, in respect to which she seems to 
have found perfect peace, and which she discusses 
without constraint in one of her letters: “If God does 
not give us any children, I know He does it to prevent 
me from thinking too much of this world. He knows 
how to guide us all; something must be wanting some- 
where, or we should become too fond of earthly pleas- 
ures. A wish that is not fulfilled reminds us of the im- 
perfection of all earthly things.” 

But though this was denied to them, the wife and 
husband were all the more devoted to each other. 
They had many things in common, and their indi- 
vidual interests were always in perfect harmony. But 
that feature in her character which did most to com- 


* “Count von Moltke’s Letters to His Mother and His Brothers,” p. 113. 
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plete their happiness was a lively cheerfulness, which 
often rose to frolicsome gaiety, and was sometimes 
almost extravagant. When Marie joined a circle of 
friends, surprises were to be expected, and she was 
sure with her exuberant spirits to turn everything 
topsy-turvy. 

Far from any insipid joking, she possessed the nat- 
ural gift of amusing people and seeing the comical 
side of things. On those occasions she used to say 
herself: “I am wild to-day.” No peculiarity in any 
of her companions escaped her. Her bearing upon all 
occasions was distinguished by an easy confidence, 
wholly free from arrogance, which ensured the suc- 
cess of all her innocent sallies. She never hurt any- 
body’s feelings. How genuine and unaffected her good 
humor was, is shown by one of her letters, in which 
she thus tries to shield herself from the reproaches 
made against her in this particular: “A heritage 
from my worthy ‘squire’ [her father], always to have 
my head full of nonsense! If I had not such an in- 
dulgent husband, who is amused by it, I should come 
off badly, for when such an idea enters my head, I 
cannot help uttering it and disburdening my mind of 
it” It did sometimes happen that her husband had 
to remind her to keep within proper bounds; on such 
occasions he used to say: “Marie, don’t be so foolish!” 
But the very next minute a skilful turn usually dis- 
concerted him. Up to the last years of his life he 
never laughed so heartily as when he was reminded of 
her funny ideas, and his eyes used to sparkle when he 
related them among his tales of bygone years. 

When she saw her husband leaning forward, lost in 
thought, with a far-away look in his eyes, she used to 
pat him on the shoulder, to say to him: “Sit up, 
dear!” and then, fearing that her exhortation might 
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not be received as she had wished, she suddenly added 
some remark in a dry and serious tone, such as: “No 
wonder you are so short-sighted.” But she carefully 
avoided playing any practical joke on him. It was 
his influence that made her so patriotic and so good a 
soldier’s wife. She took great interest in all military 
changes and promotions, not from ambitious motives, 
for she often desired an honorable retirement for her 
husband after so much work and anxiety. When she 
came to Berlin as a bride not more than sixteen years. 
old, she liked her husband to take her to the memor- 
able places in the Prussian capital and its surround- 
ings; he taught her to believe in the high vocation of 
the Prussian King and State. The zeal that he de- 
voted to his work taught her that the suecess of the 
Prussian arms could only be ensured by hard and in- 
defatigable work. In a letter written in the summer 
of 1842, she mentions a three hours’ stay at Potsdam. 
She was disappointed that her father could not grant 
her request that he would show her the memorable 
historical places in this short time. “I proposed to 
kiss Frederick the Great’s coffin, but even that was too 
much trouble for him.” The revolts in the years from 
1840 to 1850 impressed her deeply. When workers 
were scarce in the time of the mobilization in the year 
1850, she acted as clerk to her husband. Her firm 
handwriting will be found in many a deed. At that 
time she wrote to her brother-in-law Adolf: ‘May 
God reward with victory this spirit of earnest effort 
which for many years has been so rarely shown; may 
it not have come too late, and may Prussia at last 
march with firm and rapid strides to assume her high 
vocation in Germany. I thank God every day that 
Helmuth has been able to strengthen and refresh him- 
self so shortly before these storms. If he remains as 
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strong as he is now, he will be sure to render great 
services to his country; this is my firm conviction. 
May God guard and keep him, as well as Prussia and 
us all. I should like to accompany Helmuth in the 
convoy (joking apart), but of course that is not pos- 
sible, and very unreasonable it is that it is so.” 

She had absolute confidence in the Prussian arms 
and in her husband’s ability to play his important 
part. “The world could not rest more safely on the 
shoulders of Atlas, than Prussia on such an army.” 
How she must have rejoiced at the victories of Prussia 
in 1864 and 1866! On July 12th, 1866, she writes as 
follows: “Such a succession of victories as that which 
we have just witnessed has never before occurred in 
history. Helmuth has gained immortal merit by his 
masterly plan, and the army has executed it admirably. 
But all honor is due to God, who has visibly been with 
us. May He help us to further victory and power.” 
It was not granted to her to witness the triumphant 
march of the German arms through France, to live to 
see the re-establishment of the German Empire, and 
the recognition of her husband as the greatest general 
of the age. In the evening of Christmas Day, 1868, a 
deadly fever snatched her from the side of her loving 
husband after twenty-six years of wedded life. 

Her stepmother and her sister stood with her hus- 
band by her death-bed. Her husband’s true heart 
never ceased to mourn for her. 

The words that she used in speaking of her own 
mother, who had been taken away so early, may also 
be applied to her: “People who are so perfect and 
pure may not stay on earth for long. They belong to 
heaven, and are only given to the world for a short 
time. as examples.” In her last hour she asked for 
God’s blessing on her husband. Her very last prayer 
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was for the king, who with his consort hurried soon 
after her death to visit the lonely husband in his grief. 
The following autograph letters are a proof of the 
deep and noble sympathy which moved their hearts: 


95.12.1868. 11 o'clock 
“T have just learned what a heavy blow has fallen 
upon you! Nothing is perfect on this earth. Your 
name will be recorded in the history of all times, why. 
must your happy home be destroyed, where you have 
reason to rejoice in so much merit! Another proof 
of the truth that God’s ways are not ours! But He 
will not fail to console you in your grief, which is only 

too well justified. 
“Your true and devoted grateful king, 
WILLIAM.” 


“Tt was not till now that I heard of your sad be- 
reavement. The unsearchable but all-wise and provi- 
dent ways of God Almighty, of which this very day ~ 
gave so precious a proof, are alone able to console 
such pain as yours. 

“To understand such a trial is not given us here, 
but in that future world, where we shall enjoy ever- 
lasting peace, and where we shall again meet those 
who were early taken away from us and who are now 
glorified spirits. May this confidence, your conscious- 
ness of a rare fidelity to duty, the memory of the faith- 
ful friend whom you mourn, and your vocation for 
the service of king and fatherland give you strength 
to endure manfully these times of sufferings. With 
the greatest sympathy, 

“Yours, 
“‘ AUGUSTA.” 
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“Will your Excellency permit me as a countryman 
and comrade to assure you of my deep sympathy? I 
who have been myself so happy during my married 
life, and who have been sorely stricken, know what it 
means to give up what is dearest to us. Yet we must 
bow in humility to the unsearchable decrees of the 
Lord. 

“May this strength be given to you! 

“You will understand my not having sent these 
lines at once. 

“Your devoted 
“FREDERICK FRANCIS. 
“Schwerin, January 15th, 1869.” 


RESIDENCE IN ROME, 1845 AND 1846. 


On October 18th, 1845, Moltke was nominated personal aide-de-camp 
to Prince Henry of Prussia (brother to King Frederick William II1.), 
who resided in Rome. Accompanied by his wife and his brother Ludwig 
(compare ‘Count von Moltke’s Letters to His Mother and His Brothers,” 
p. 259, et seqg.), he set out on November 14th. They went by rail to 
Leipzig; thence in a private carriage by convenient stages and with 
occasional stops at Niirnberg, Augsburg, Munich, and Innsbruck, over 
the Brenner Pass to Trient, and thence through northern Italy to the 
Eternal City, which the travellers reached on December 18th. During 
the journey and also during the earlier portions of their stay in Rome, 
Moltke kept a journal, but it only contains private marks and leaves 
great blanks. (His last note was made April 23rd, 1846, and is preceded 
by one of January 23rd, 1846.) The few connected passages in his diary 
are subjoined. As supplement to this journal we publish two essays: 
“Fidenw” and “Fossa Cluilia.” They belong to the explanatory texts 
which the Field-Marshal had intended to print, along with the map of 
the environs of Rome that he had taken. He writes about it at consid- 
erable length in the correspondence with his brother Ludwig (compare 
“Count von Moltke’s Letters to His Mother and His Brothers,” p. 273). 
Tt was never finished. The rest of this explanatory text has been pub- 
lished by permission of the Field-Marshal as “ Wanderungen um Rom,” 
and in the “Wanderbuch,” by George v. Bunsen. The two essays that 
follow here, were not accessible to Herr v. Bunsen at the time of his 
publications; they are the only ones that have been finished. We note 
here that in both essays the influence of Niebuhr * is very evident, which, 
in consideration of the time of its composition, cannot be wondered at. 

When, in the year 1849, Rome, having risen in revolt against Pope 
Pius IX., was attacked by a French army under the command of General 
Oudinot, and while Garibaldi was defending the city bravely, Moltke sent 
his plan of the environs of Rome, which he had made in the city itself, 
and of which a fair copy had just been finished, to Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, requesting him to lay it before the king, in order that his Majesty 


* The passage about Coriolanus, page 175, is almost literally taken 
from Niebuhr (cf. Niebuhr’s “ Rémische Geschichte,” vol. ii. p. 265, ete., 
3rd ed. 1835). ; 
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might be able to follow the events of the war before the Eternal City, 
which were so interesting to him. And it is to this cireumstance that 
we owe the correspondence between Moltke and Humboldt which forms 
the conclusion of this chapter. 


Rome, December 16th.—The situation of Foligno, at 
the point where the road from Rome branches off to 
Florence and Ancona, is very interesting from a mili- 
tary point of view. The town is surrounded by strong 
walls, and might be well defended if supported by a 
body of troops. It does not, however, form a real point 
of resistance. The country is flat, or perhaps I should 
say undulating, intersected by many streams, and well 
cultivated. The place itself offers no interest in archi- 
tectural or agricultural respects. The northerner is 
pleased with the fresh green of some fine oaks on the 
southern side in the otherwise leafless landscape. The 
road leads along the marshy valley of a stream, and 
the country is not interesting till Spoleto is reached, 
which, like all Etrurian towns, is surrounded by walls 
overtopped by a castle of cyclopean proportions. The 
town lies at the foot of a range of hills, enclosing a 
fertile valley. A beautiful aqueduct crosses the ra- 
vine, separating the height on which the town stands 
from the mountain chain. 

Not far from the town, the road ascends to the 
Somma, winding along the wild valley of a rivulet. 
Considering that this is the principal communication 
between Rome and the rest of Europe, and the only 
road between the two parts of the States of the Church, 
it is surprising to find it so badly kept. The road is 
so steep that even a light vehicle cannot ascend it 
without a relay of oxen; while the Brenner can be 
passed at an easy trot without any additional horses, 
the ascent being so gradual that it is hardly noticeable. 
This road, however, appears much higher than it is in 
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reality, for the stretiwra* is hardly more than 2500 or 
3000 feet above the level of the sea. From this pass 
the road descends, just as steeply as it rose on the 
other side, into the valley of the Nera towards Terni, 
where the landscape is of a very different character. 
Though void of cultivation it presents a most pleasant 
aspect, for the mountain-sides are no longer covered 
with scattered leafless chestnuts or mulberry trees, 
but with a forest of evergreen oaks. 

Arrived at Terni (at one o’clock at noon), we went: 
to the famous cataracts on foot, as the charge for a 
post-chaise was exorbitant. 

December 17th—From Terni to Nepi. At Terni the 
Nera, after having received the waters of the Velino, 
enters a large and beautiful plain, which is cultivated 
and enclosed on both sides by hills. Terni is situated 
at the foot of the hill; the walk along the western side 
offers a magnificent view over this fertile plain, which 
is covered with mulberry trees, vines, and fruitful 
fields. 'T'wo miles below, the hills on both sides ap- 
proach more closely, leaving but little space for the 
Nera to rush through the narrow valley just before 
joining the Tiber. A new road, well planned but badly 
constructed, leads up to the gate of Narni, from which 
point the view back over the valley just traversed is 
indescribably beautiful and surprising. A few steps 
farther a quite different spectacle is revealed. Stand- 
ing on a rampart of the town, you look down into a 
wild, rocky valley. The snow-white steep chalk cliffs, 
descending about a thousand feet, only leave room 
enough for the stream to rush foaming over large rocks. 
The dark color of the evergreen oak is a beautiful 
contrast to the marble-like rock. The situation of an 
inn here is surely one of the sublimest to be imagined. 


* Defile. 
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The town possesses an old castle and is surrounded by 
fine walls, like most towns in this part of the country. 
Terni, being situated on the principal line of commu- 
nication, is of military importance. From this point 
the road leads over the hills on the left-hand side of 
the valley, at a dizzy height aboveit, then, turning into 
the valley of the Tiber, surmounts a few difficult hills, 
and, after passing some ancient monuments, descends 
gradually to Borghetto. The yellow Tiber is there 
spanned by a bridge which leads to a medizeval castle 
with high towers and turrets, now half in ruins. Here 
are distinct traces of the old basalt pavement of the 
Via Flaminia. The country now begins more and 
more to bear the character of the Campagna di Roma, 
the verdure of the trees disappears, for the few chest- 
nuts that grow there are leafless. Cultivated fields 
are few, wide stretches of untilled land indicate want 
of water, population, and security. The formation of 
the valleys is very peculiar. The smallest rivulets 
have cut deep valleys in the soft mass of tufa and 
travertine; or are they fissures produced by volcanic 
eruptions, like the cracks in glass which is cooled too 
suddenly?* The walls of rock on both sides are per- 
fectly vertical, and more than a hundred feet high; 
the valleys cannot be seen till you stand quite close 
to them. Among such ravines as these is situated 
the picturesque Civita Castellana, with its fine walls, 
churches, and towers; a splendid bridge leads over 
the abyss. Nepi has a very similar situation, but is 
distinguished by its immense walls and curious castle 
(both medieval). With this mass of ashlar and bricks 
one might have managed to build a first-rate fortress 
in our country. Here it is of no other use than to 


* For the geognostic formation of the surroundings of Rome, compare 
““Wanderbuch,” 6th edition, page 41, ete. 
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enclose the dwellings of 2000 people. The town-hall, 
constructed in vast dimensions with a fountain before 
it, but without window-panes, possesses immense stair- 
cases and halls, but hardly one inhabitable room. 
These small towns were generally built by some Pope 
as monuments to himself, either because it was his 
native town, or because he had a liking for it, or for 
some other reason; they seldom serve any other pur- 
pose than to guard a marble plate with an ostentatious 
inscription. Even the bridge, the foundations of which ~ 
date from the Romans, and which is provided with 
new balustrades, bears the name of a Pontifex maxi- 
mus, who throws the original builder into the shade. 

Nepi is certainly one of the dirtiest little holes in 
the States of the Church, and that is saying a great 
deal. The inn, which once must have been a splendid 
palace, is miserable. 

Botanical Notes.—Descending the Brenner Pass one 
enters, soon after passing Fort Francis, the region of 
walnut trees, chestnuts, and mulberries. At Brixen 
begins the cultivation of the vineyards; the first two 
cypresses are noticed near Atzwang, and at Botzen 
fig trees grow sheltered by walls. The olive tree is 
not found beyond the political boundaries of Italy; it 
unfolds its pale but everlasting green near Peri, and at 
Volano,* the eye of the traveler, longing for the south, 
is greeted by the laurel. The aloe is to be found 
growing in abundance on the walls of Villa Pamfili, 
which have been shaken by many an earthquake, and 
which is probably favored by the green-house tempera- 
ture of an underground voleano. In the beautiful val- 
ley near the waterfalls of Terni, we are surprised by an 
avenue of oranges, the first which are grown in natural 
soil; a solitary palm stands on Mount Cavallo in Rome. 


* Peri and Volano are villages on the Adige. 
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An aloe flowers on Monte Pincio, and gigantic cacti 
grow on the Ripa di Fiume. 

Rome, December 30th, the birthday of H. R. H. the 
Prince. 

The houses of Italian towns are almost always built 
on a large scale, resembling palaces from the outside, 
but generally only containing poor rooms. In Rome, 
however, they are like barracks. Even the houses near 
the Corso, where so much is to be seen, have narrow 
windows with thick frames. The window-panes are 
green, and the sills not broad enough to lean over. The 
rooms are not particularly high, the doors narrow and 
not well fitted, the furniture of the room of many 
colors. The houses that are let to strangers are full 
of furniture and have papered walls. Nobody lives 
on the ground floors; every one values the sun. 

Rome lies as if it were turning its back to the fine 
view. The Janiculus cuts off every distant prospect, 
and forms rather a monotonous centre. In the greater 
part of the city nothing is to be seen beyond itself, 
but from the deserted Trastevere opposite, once the 
fashionable part, there is a view over the great Cam- 
pagna to the Albanian and Sabine mountains to the 
sea. 

Similarities between Rome and Constantinople: Im- 
_provisatore; love of fireworks; the relations of the 
servants to the family; the rising of men of low birth 
and without knowledge to the highest dignities ; good 
manners and outward appearance; sale of offices. 

Essential difference between the women of Rome 
and Constantinople: the former bore the yoke of 
virtue, the latter the restraint of seclusion. In the 
East there have lived women who were drowned for 
their unfaithfulness, but there have been no Lucretias 
or Virginias. 
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January 1st, 1846.—Rome became an imperial city 
through her men, Constantinople through her situa- 
tion in the world. Both are reduced to the shadow of 
their former power, but the fate of Constantinople is 
determined by unchanging circumstances. Situated 
in the centre of the hemisphere, between two conti- 
nents, on two seas, she must rise again as soon as the 
bordering countries are rescued from Turkish barbar- 
ism. She will always be the capital of an independent 
kingdom, either Greek, or Roman, or Teutonic, or By- | 
zantine. For more than a thousand years the city 
was an empire in itself. Rome owed her origin and 
her prosperity to the power of action, and decayed 
with it. When conquest had reached its farthest 
limits, her power extended from the Polar Sea to 
the Libyan Desert; her empire then broke up, the 
extreme parts falling away by degrees. Spiritually 
her power yielded to the humble teaching of Chris- 
tianity, and outwardly to the hand of the Barbari- 
ans. During the middle ages, which destroyed more 
than they created, it seemed as if the city that ruled 
over the world was to become quite desolate, and 
at the best of times during that epoch, Rome re- 
mained far behind the other Italian towns and states, 
which rose by their commerce, art, and literature, and 
which from within their narrow boundaries governed 
distant islands and large kingdoms. Up to the fif- 
teenth century she lay in a state of desolation, of 
which one can scarcely form a conception. The new 
Rome arose out of the ruins of the old, built not by 
deeds but by an idea. It was revived Catholicism 
that had become a ruling power, and that raised her 
again. But Rome lives by the faith and the contribu- 
tions of the Catholic lands abroad, not by herself. 
Her fields will possibly lie desolate forever; her in- 
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dustry is handicapped by her fiscal administration ; 
her commerce fails for want of ships, railways, and 
capital; science sighs under confessional fetters; in 
vain freedom begins to revolt against the tutelage of 
the clericals; to ambition nothing is open but the 
Church. Science has cleared the field for faith, and 
work for prayer. The individual, like the state itself, 
lives on stored-up capital without increasing it. The 
political importance of Rome has vanished, and only 
the theological importance has remained. This is the 
reason why it is a city of churches, an administration 
of priests, a nobility of prelates, a population of beg- 
gars. Is it possible that all this can exist for long? 
The reply to this question will be bound up with the 
fate of all nations; the future of Rome does not de- 
pend on herself, but on the course that the religious 
development of foreign countries will take. 

The valley of the Tiber, which above Rome is almost 
invariably a quarter of a German mile broad, contracts 
between the Aventine and Janiculus to less than a 
thousand paces. Close to this spot a brook flows into 
the Tiber in a direction opposite to the course of the 
river. The considerable body of water which is car- 
ried down from the Sabine Mountains by the Tiber 
and Anio after heavy rains, and which still floods the 
meadows now and then, was necessarily checked at 
this point, and forced to flood the lowest parts of the 
plain. Restrained by the Janiculus, they flowed back 
against the low left side of the valley, where their 
effect can be distinctly recognized by the interruption 
of the otherwise unbroken continuity. 

The Quirinal, Viminal, Hsquiline, and Coelius are 
but prominent mountains of the great range which 
descends by a long slope to the Anio, and by a shorter 
and steeper one to the Tiber. The Capitol, Palatine 
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and Aventine hills, however, form separate rocky 
summits. Without the heap of dust and ruins which 
covers the Forum Romanum and the Forum Trajani 
to-day, the Capitolinus would be an island whenever 
the water is twenty-five feet higher than the usual 
watermark. 

According to Plutarch, the hills of Rome were 
wooded cliffs. On the Palatine rose a village of shep- 
herds, and the surrounding country was pasture land 
for the herds. The valleys were marshy meadows 
and pools, and the banks of the Tiber, which were 
often flooded, impassable. This was why Rhea Sylvia’s 
children were stranded on a fig tree, the ficus ruminalis, 
which was preserved and kept holy for centuries in 
the middle of the town. The thatched cottage of Rom- 
‘ulus, on the Palatine, was also preserved as late as 
the time of the Emperor Nero. This hill, as well as 
the Capitolinus, were at that time spurs of the left 
bank of the Tiber. 

The original Rome did not extend to the north as 
far as the Anio, but to Antemnz; towards Albano, as 
far as the fifth milestone, to a place called Fasti; to 
the south the salt meadows near the mouth of the 
Tiber had to be conquered from Veii. This territory, 
enclosed from the old Latin towns later on, formed the 
Ager Romanus proper. The 21st of April was cele- 
brated as the anniversary of the foundation of the 
city. 

Romulus and Remus were disputing whether the 
town should be built on the Palatine or Aventine Hill. 
In the same night six vultures were seen first by Re- 
mus, after that twelve by Romulus; they flew from 
the north to the south. Strength overruled right, as 
it has afterwards so often done in Rome. The twelve 
vultures are the poetical emblem of the old Etruscan 
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prophecy, according to which Rome was foretold an 
existence of twelve centuries. This prophecy was 
never forgotten, and has come true in a remarkable 
manner. In the fifth century of our era it filled the 
adherents of the old faith with fear, for the simple 
doctrine of the man of Nazareth had gained a wide 
acceptance among the poor and needy, and the mighty, 
the powerful, and the oppressors saw the end of their 
government close at hand. But the Tuscan century 
lasted 110 years, so according to their reckoning the 
duration of the Roman State would be 1320 years, and 
the end would occur in the year 591, the first year of 
the Pontificate of Gregorius the Great, when the city 
was invaded more than once, when the plague raged 
and carried off what the sword had spared, when the 
old families were exterminated by Totilas, when the 
senate existed but in name, and hardly a trace was 
left of the municipal constitution, when the emperors 
of Rome lived in the Hast, when religion was abased, 
old customs changed, when a new faith taught other 
virtues, condemned other sins, and preached a new 
future, when old sciences and arts disappeared, mon- 
uments decayed, and when the ancestors, once highly 
honored, were considered as forever lost, when Rome, 
deprived henceforth of arms, had become the head of 
an ecclesiastical kingdom. 

Tun Campagna. At the time of the kings even the 
Pomptine marshes were healthy and formed a thickly 
populated, flourishing plain. 

During the Republican wars the population of the 
Campagna decreased, agriculture was neglected, corn 
had to be imported to Rome from a great distance. 
As early as the time of Cicero and Livy, mention is 
made of the bad air in the town; the only healthy 


parts were the hills. This state of things had been 
11 
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produced principally by the destruction of the Latin 
towns in the plain, Veii, Antemne, Fidense, and others. 
The land was cultivated only by slaves; there was no 
real country population. 

Under the first emperors matters may have im- 
proved a little. Strabo describes the country as very 
fertile and rich. The sea-coast and Pometium alone 
are pointed out by him as unhealthy. The Campagna 
was covered with magnificent villas, the riches which 
came to Rome from all sides furnishing the necessary 
means. There were no estates, but only pleasure gar- 
dens and palaces. Tiberius wrote to the senate thus: 
“Tf riches did not flow from the provinces into our 
treasures, could our villas and pleasure gardens supply 
food for us?” Under Claudius there was a famine in 
the town, for the Acre of Saturn lay fallow. The 
properties grew larger, and were in the possession of 
fewer people. Pliny considered the immense extent 
of the estates the rum of the country; this state of 
things seems to have been similar to what it is to-day. 
At last followed the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment and the invasion of the barbarians. Those who 
were still living in the country had to seek shelter in 
the towns, which were also to be devastated. 

During the middle ages the latifundia remained in 
existence. At the time of Gregory VII. (who was 
himself a large landowner) the order of the Benedic- 
tines of St. Paul owned an area of 70,000 Magdeburg 
acres, or three square (German) miles. The Counts 
of Tusculum, the Galeras, Colonnas, the Frangipani, 
Savelli, Stefaneschi, Anibaldi, and the Gaetani, were 
the mightiest barons. The Counts of Tusculum ruled 
for 200 years in Rome; they set up and pulled down 
Popes, and were the main support of the Swabian and 
Salic emperors, till Henry VI. gave Tusculum over to 
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the Romans, who destroyed it entirely. The number 
of these barons was smaller than that of the cities 
whose former territories they possessed. 

About the middle of the eighth century were built 
the castles which are now to be seen in ruins on the 
plain. They were attempts made by the Popes to re- 
store a country population; one of them was Castle 
Giubileo (Fidenz) 1300, Castle Arcione 1400, Isola 
Farnese (Veii); they became new robbers’ dens. As 
the fight between Henry IV. and Robert Guiscard 
completed the desolation of Rome, so the removal of 
the papal seat to Avignon caused that of the Campagna. 
About this time the misery of this district was at its 
height, while the other Italian towns were becoming 
more prosperous again. There was in the whole Cam- 
pagna no safe place for the husbandman, no roof 
where he could find shelter. Agriculture ceased com- 
pletely, and only pasture lands remained. 

Sixtus IV. ordered that anybody who liked might 
cultivate a third of any estate, even against the wish 
of the proprietor; but the land-owners prevented the 
exportation of the corn, which seems to have been 
yielded in considerable abundance, and made great 
profits out of it. The larger the sums grew that now 
began to be sent into the city from the Roman Catholic 
Christianity, the smaller was the interest taken in the 
agriculture of the Campagna. As early as the middle 
of the sixteenth century there was formed the com- 
pany of the Mercanti di Campagna, which had its own 
privileges. 

In 1780 Pius VI. undertook the draining of the 
Pomptine marshes. He had the Campagna measured 
and registered. The work was done in a year, and the 
area proved to be 777,000 Magdeburg acres, owned by 
362 proprietors, so that on the average each of them 
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possessed about 2154 acres; but two-thirds of this area 
was occupied by only 113 proprietors, each of whom 
owned over 4000 acres. These large owners had to be 
forced by law to give up a certain part of their fields 
to agriculture, otherwise they would have left every- 
thing for pasture. But in spite of this order, not the 
seventh part of the field area was cultivated at the end 
of last century. Its produce did not exceed three-fifths 
of the requirements of the city, and even this culti- 
vation would have ceased, if the soil, after having lain 
fallow for several years, had not become useless for 
pasture land. The attempts made by the government 
to bring about a distribution among several different 
proprietors did not succeed. 

The principal cause of this failure is the cireum- 
stance that the farmers do not live on the estates that 
they cultivate; another circumstance that makes it 
impossible for the corn to grow plentifully is that they 
do not change the seed, but grow nothing but corn;’ 
the consequence is that after a succession of harvests 
the land no longer produces anything. The laborers 
must be brought from the mountain districts, they are 
compelled to endure great hardships to the risk of 
their health and lives, consequently their wages are 
high. Very few capitalists are able to bear these 
heavy expenses in cash. The only remedy for these 
evils seems to bea higher taxation of the uncultivated 
waste land; the large land-owners prefer to let their 
farms in one lease, as they cannot count so surely upon 
the rent if the land is let to small farmers. They 
never farm their own land. In this wise the number 
of land-owners, as well as that of the Mercanti di Cam- 
pagna, decreases from year to year. In 1803 a fifth of 
the whole territory was cultivated by only three men. 
They paid about 13 thalers (4s. 6d.) for an acre capable 
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of cultivation. The land is ploughed four times a 
year. From October till May twenty thousand men 
work in the Campagna; from May till the end of July 
thirty thousand; not one of them lives there, but they 
come from the towns at the foot of the mountains, and 
also from abroad. They are boarded and their wages 
are continually rising, so that 50,000 thalers (7500/.) go 
out of the country every year. The laborer receives 
about 12 groschen (1s. 2d.) daily wages and his food. 
He passes the night in the big empty casali, which are 
to be found on each tenure. But as these are at a 
great distance he often prefers to sleep in the open alr, 
after having worked under a glowing sun the whole 
day long, under the supervision of mounted overseers. 
He makes a fire of brushwood in the evenings, but this 
does not prevent his clothes from getting damp with 
the heavy dews; his food is bad, consisting of beans, 
bread made of maize, and vegetables; his beverage 
is wine and water. As the summer advances the air 
becomes more unwholesome. The mower receives 
20 groschen (2s.), the thresher a daily pay of 3s., but 
the latter often has to go to the hospital to recruit his 
health. And in spite of the good pay, it is neverthe- 
less difficult to find workmen. 

Prince Rospiglioso of Fragarolo has begun to let 
his land in small allotments by hereditary tenure. 
Farmers began with growing corn, but very soon they 
changed it to oil; then they grew fruit, planted vine- 
yards, and also devoted some time to horticulture. The 
air is much improved, and the acre of land brings 
about 2 thalers (6s.) interest. But of course the letting 
of an estate of about one thousand acres to one person, 
even at a lower rent, is simpler. 
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FIDENZ. 


FIDENz was originally a Tyrrhenian town; later on 
it became a colony of Alba, then of Rome. After its 
destruction it was but a village, and as such, up to the 
eighth century, the property of private individuals. 
According to all accounts it lay 5 miglie from Rome 
on the left bank of the Tiber. Livy * mentions it as a 
“fortified town situated on high ground; ” standing, as 
is supposed, on the high bank of the valley, now occu- 
pied by Villa Spada, it naturally could not have been 
exposed to floods. The space it was built on was 
enclosed by two deep valleys, well fitted for defence; 
the hills being very steep and hardly accessible, noth- 
ing was needed but to fortify carefully the narrow south- 
eastern front. It has sometimes been thought that 
Fidenze was situated on the prominent isolated hill 
now occupied by Castle Giubileo, but this hill would 
have been too small for even a moderate town, and is 
also 64 miglie from the Colline Gate, which would have 
made it impossible for the Arx of Fidenz to be there; 
at least, if so it must have been entirely separate from 
the town. From the description of the siege + we may 
safely conclude that the castle was situated inside the 
ramparts. ' 

As early as Romulus, hostilities had broken out be- 
tween Rome and Fidene; they lasted for three hun- 
dred years. The town was soon conquered and turned 
into a colony, Le. two-thirds of it were left to the in- 
habitants, or perhaps only one-third, and the remain- 
der was allotted to the Roman settlers. At the first 
convenient opportunity the original proprietors tried, 
as was natural, to drive the intruders away, and to 


* Livy, iv. 22. + Livy, iv. 22. 
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conquer their old property back again. With the help 
of the Veientes and Falisci the town made its last at- 
tempt to free itself in the year 317. They drove the 
Romans outof the town; some of them, however, who 
had possessed their land for sixty years, and who had 
blended with the Fidenates, stayed behind and took 
their side. When the allies advanced as far as the 
Colline Gate, the senate saw themselves compelled to 
nominate Mamertus Aumilius dictator for the next 
year. 

Thus warned, and expecting an unusual display of 
power, the Fidenates retired to the heights on the 
other side of the Anio between the river and their 
town. When the legions of the Falisci joined them, 
they went down into the plain and encamped before 
the walls of Fidene, near the place where Villa Pha- 
onis stands. The dictator entrenched himself at the 
confluence of the two streams, and now the armies 
were at a distance of only two thousand paces, the 
open Tiber-meadow forming the battle-field. 

The second day both armies left their camps; the 
order of battle being so arranged that the lines of re- 
treat did not cross one another, that of the Veientes 
being to the right, that of the Fidenates in the middle, 
and that of the Falisci to the left. The attack was 
‘delayed, the dictator looked back to the Capitol (which, 
by the way, is not visible from here!) to watch for the 
sign which was to tell him whether the flight of the 
birds had been favorable to him. They then rushed 
forward to attack the enemy, headed by the cavalry 
which advanced from the centre of the Roman posi- 
tion. At last the hostile cavalry, which stood its 
ground the longest, gave way, and the dictator on the 
right wing cut down the enemy as they fled back to 
their camp. 
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The Veientes had sent out a division, which was to 
go over the mountains, to attack the Roman camp 
from the rear, while the battle was going on. But 
this plan, which could not have decided the fight in 
any case, failed altogether. Cossus crossed the Tiber 
with his cavalry and pursued the Veientes, the Fide- 
nates fled into the mountains, and the Falisci, who were 
not so directly concerned in the war, went home. But 
Fidenz was not re-conquered before the fourth year, 
and remained independent till then. 

Meanwhile, Rome was visited by dreadful plagues; 
it seemed as if it was to die out altogether, when the 
Fidenates and their Etruscan allies again encamped 
before the Colline Gate. The consuls chose Aulus 
Servilius as dictator. According to Livy, he pursued 
the Etruscans as far as Nomentum, where he defeated 
them in open battle and forced them to retire to the 
town of Fidene. But this seems quite absurd. Is it 
likely that the Etruscans would have gone so far from 
their home? At all events, at Nomentum they would 
already have been driven far beyond Fidene, and the 
Romans must have purposely retired to allow them to 
retreat to that town. It is much more likely that the 
fight took place near the Nomentane bridge, and not 
near Nomentum itself. After having been surrounded 
with a rampart, Fidene was besieged. However, this 
probably means nothing else but that the Romans 
entrenched on the height at the south side. A mere 
look at the place shows what an enormous extension 
such a circumvallation must have had. The deep ra- 
vines on two sides rendered it superfluous, and on the 
third side, where the Tiber flows close to the foot of 
the steep heights, it would have been impracticable. 
Without doubt the place was attacked from the south- 
east, on the side where the hill is connected with the 
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plateau by a ridge three hundred paces wide. The 
high walls did not permit an ascent by ladders. An 
investment alone would have led to no result what- 
ever, the town being amply provided with victuals; 
neither could the communication with the Veientine 
bank of the Tiber be interrupted. For all these rea- 
sons the dictator decided “to excavate an underground 
passage to the fortress, beginning from a place which 
was well known to him on account of its nearness; it 
was at the back of the town, which point was but 
feebly guarded on account of its natural strength.” 
Day and night he kept the enemy occupied on the 
opposite side by sham attacks, only to divert their 
attention till the passage was finished. The Fide- 
nates did not see the danger till shouts of victory 
over their heads announced to them the conquest of 
the citadel, which also meant the conquest of the whole 
town. 

If the position of the Roman camp was as we pre- 
sume it to have been, the gallery must have been ex- 
cavated quite close to the northern ravine through the 
steep rock of soft tufa. Perhaps the principal object 
was to break through as close to the castle wall as 
possible. But on account of the steepness of the 
slope the beginning of the work was hidden from 
view, and the project was not discovered till it had 
sueceeded. This is not at all impossible nor even im- 
probable. 

The originators of the revolt were now punished for 
their conduct; the Roman colonists were sent back, 
and after seven years their number was again in- 
ereased, which proceeding of course still further dimin- 
ished the property of the original inhabitants. Part 
of them were exiled and sent to Ostia. In 329 the 
town rose again, and the Veientes crossed the Tiber in 
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order to help them. According to Diodorus, and as is 
very probable, the murder of the ambassadors, whose 
statues were put up on the tribune at Rome, must 
have happened in this year. It is doubtful whether 
the order for this bloody deed was given by the King 
of Veii, Lar Tolumnius, while playing at dice, but it 
is evident that he may have wished by this unpardon- 
able proceeding to separate the Fidenates from Rome 
forever. 

Mamertus Admilius was again made dictator. The- 
Roman army which had just been defeated at Veii 
was recalled and posted before the Colline Gate. The 
gates of the town were occupied, the shops and law- 
courts remained closed. 

The dictator advanced and pitched his camp three 
thousand paces this side of Fidenz, so that the left 
wing touched the Tiber near Canneto Biondi, while 
the right stood on the hills north of Fontana. He 
sent Quinctius Pennus with a division further to the 
right, where the high ground extends to the city with- 
out interruption. In this way he threatened Fidenze 
in its most assailable point, and the camp of the allies 
in the rear.. As soon as Quinctius had arrived near 
the castle, the dictator commenced the attack. The 
infantry advanced fighting furiously. The master of 
the horse was commanded by the dictator not to make 
an attack without special orders. According to’Livy, 
a troop of adventurers now sallied from the gates of 
Fidene; they carried burning torches and spread ter- 
ror where they appeared. But the Roman cavalry 
took their horses out of the harness and urged them 
into the flames. This may be an exaggerated account, 
but it seems that the Roman cavalry decided the vic- 
tory, and it was probably about this time that Cossus 
killed the perfidious King Tolumnius, put his head on 
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a lance, and consecrated the arms of the enemy to 
Jupiter Feretrius. 

The tactics of Quinctius now began to take effect. 
At sight of him the allies took to flight. The inhabi- 
tants of Veii tried to save themselves by swimming 
through the river, those of Fidenz attempted to flee 
to the town. But Quinctius entered the gate with 
them and oceupied the wall, and the dictator ealled his 
people away from plundering the camp, promising 
them the richer pillage of the town. When he had 
entered it, he pursued the fleeing enemy to the citadel. 
The carnage in the town continued till the Fidenates 
threw down their arms and surrendered at discretion. 
The town as well as the camp was pillaged; those 
inhabitants who survived the massacre were sold as 
slaves, and the name of Fidens became the symbol of 
a desolate spot, sharing the same fate as Gabii. 

What other causes desolated this hill, once so thick- 
ly populated, we do not know. Very likely a Roman 
plantation covered the upper ridge, from which in the 
spring the fields may be seen, yellow with millions of 
daffodils, through which the Tiber runs as far as the 
hill of Antemne. At the present time a modest-look- 
ing country-house stands on the slope toward the Via 
Salaria, bearing the high-sounding name of Villa Spada, 
but it does not bear comparison with the splendid villas 
near the town, which are adorned with works of art. 

Very interesting are some wall-foundations along 
the narrow ridge which connects the hill with the 
table-land, and where, without doubt, the city wall of 
Fidenxw stood. But we do not mean to assert that it 
has actually formed part of that wall. 
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Fossa CLUrLia. 


THs name is older than the legendary epoch of 
Rome. Livy reports that this fossa had totally dis- 
appeared, and believes that it was originally a fenced 
ditch encircling the camp of an Albanian king. But 
the position is exactly described; it was at the old- 
established boundary: of Rome and Alba on the Via 
Latina, five miles from the city, reckoning the dis- 
tance from the old Porta Capena. 

It is very probable that the Fossa Cluilia is one of 
the two canals * which had drained the valley of Grotto 
Ferrata at the foot of the Albanian mountains, chang- 
ing the lake into a fertile valley. The first of these 
canals empties itself into the Anio, the second, which 
is here referred to, is carried through a great cutting 
in the rock + for a distance of a thousand paces, and 
then flows on towards Rome. Though this water is 
turbid and muddy, it is of tremendous importance for 
the cattle and fields here in the dry Campagna; and 
though the originator is not mentioned in history, the 
benefit of his work is still enjoyed after a lapse of two 
thousand five hundred years. The founder of this 
enterprise was very likely the Albanian dictator. 

Where this Cluilian ditch reaches the old Roman 
boundary, it is conducted into the upper valley of the 
Almo (Fossa del Calicetto), and if left to itself it would 
have flowed through the valley of Egeria into the 
Tiber below Rome. But even at that early date the 
Roman kings recognized the advantage which they 
could draw from such a body of water at that level. 

Possibly Ancus made use of the water so uninten- 


* Niebuhr, “Berichtigung und Zusitze zur Rémischen Geschichte,” 
p. 42. 


t Fabretti, ‘‘De Aquis et Aqueeductibus.” 
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tionally supplied by the town of Alba for his Fossa 
Quiritium, which protected the new parts of the 
town on the south. The water was conducted by 
an artificial channel, partly along the gentle slope, 
partly over the ridge of the hills, which are very flat 
just here, to the source of the brook, only three 
thousand paces long, and approaches the town wall 
near the Porta S. Giovanni, and then entering the 
town by the Porta Metronis, forms the Murcia valley 
between the Palatine and Aventine. The geologist 
soon discovers that the course of the Marrana of to- 
day, called Aqua Crabra by the ancients, is not natu- 
ral as far as Villa Santa Croce. At the time of Agrip- 
pa this aqueduct was very likely used to feed a Piscina, 
which served for bathing and lay near the town-wall, 
and further down flowed through the Circus Maximus. 
At the point where the Cluilia ends and the Crabra 
begins, on the old frontier exactly five migle from the 
Porta Capena, the casale of Roma Vecchia must have 
stood, where a little bridge now leads over the Mar- 
rana, and the ditch crosses the old Via Latina, which 
was older than the Appia, and in those days the road 
to Alba. We have put the name of Fossa Cluilia at 
this point of our map, though, as has been said above, 
it is applicable to the whole upper course of the 
stream. In the neighborhood of this casale the en- 
trenched camp of the pretor very likely stood. 

The name of Cluilia is connected with two great 
events of Roman history. The first dates from the 
year 82 after the foundation of the city, and goes back 
to the mythical period. It is the fight of the Horatii 
against the Curatii, too well known and too legendary 
to be narrated at length. 

Of all the ruins which occupy this district, the 
graves along the Latin road, the arch of the aqueduct, 
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the medizval walls of Settebasi, of all this nothing 
was then to be seen, and no doubt the open plain be- 
tween the two camps was an appropriate arena for the 
combat which was to decide the fate of Alba. From 
this place the only surviving Horatius, followed by 
the jubilant troops of Romans, started back to Rome 
with his triple spoil. At the gate he was met by a 
woman, her hair flying in the wind, her eyes full of 
tears; she cursed his victory. A discordant sound like 
this in the midst of universal joy, so great a contrast 
to the patriotic enthusiasm of the rest, seemed treach- 
ery to the youth whose passions were at their height. 
He thrust his sword into her breast. But this maid 
was his sister; the Curatius killed in the fight, for 
whom she had mourned, had been her betrothed. The 
Romans were undecided whether to praise the victory 
of the youth or to blame his rash deed. 

Almost two hundred years later, 266 years after the 
foundation of the city, there appeared before Rome, 
near the Fossa Cluilia, an embittered and terrible 
enemy. 

Cneeus Marcius, honored with the name of Corio- 
lanus for his victories, was of noble race and enjoyed 
a high reputation in the Senate. When the tribunes 
had refused an army to the consuls, he went to war 
with his slaves alone, defeated the Antiates, and dis- 
tributed the spoil among his followers. While a 
terrible famine was raging, supplies at last arrived 
from Sicily. Coriolanus advised the Senate not to dis- 
tribute these supplies among the people, unless they 
consented to renounce the tribunate, which had been 
extorted from the Senate by the defiant secession to 
the Mons Sacer. The tribunes summoned him to ap- 
pear before them, and the tribes decreed his banish- 
ment by twelve votes to nine. He went to the Volsci, 
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and with their help conquered the Roman colonies and 
all the Latin towns. 

Rome was now forsaken, without allies, torn by 
domestic factions. It was impossible to raise an 
army, the citizens were hardly enough to guard the 
gates and the walls. The Senate then restored the 
Roman citizenship to Cneus, the people ratified the 
resolution, and five consulars communicated it to him. 
The victor demanded the restitution of the lands taken 
away from the Volsci, the recall of the colonists that 
had settled there, alliance, and municipium. He al- 
lowed the Romans the fetial period of thirty-three 
days to decide, at the end of this time he would take 
matters into his own hands. Yet these conditions 
were not the worst that Rome had to fear from her 
injured son. 

The city was threatened with a fate only less dread- 
ful than conquest by the enemy, the victorious entry 
of a troop of exiles of all ranks, who not only de- 
manded the restitution of their former rights and 
property, but also meant to take vengeance on those 
who were the cause of their sufferings, a gang of 
robbers embittered by misfortune and misery, whose 
leader.Coriolanus had become. He might have been 
able to prevent their committing cruelties, but as they 
were his people he was not able to separate from them.* 

When the time had expired, the ten oldest senators 
came to invoke the pity of the enemy. They were 
sent back with threats. The following morning the 
Flamines, the Pontifices, the augurs, and other priests 
came in’solemn procession; but their supplications 
were also in vain. If the next sun should set over the 
wrath of Coriolanus, he would lead his army over the 
frontier of the helpless city. 


* Niebuhr, “‘Rémische Geschichte,” vol. ii., p. 271. 
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Then came the last Roman embassy to the Fossa 
Cluilia. It was Veturia, his old mother, and Volumnia, 
his wife, who led his two boys by her hand. Their 
lamentations, the threatened curse of the venerable 
matron, softened the wrath of Coriolanus and made 
him waver. 

“Mother,” he cried, bursting into tears, “you have 
chosen between Rome and your son, may they both be 
grateful to you; me you will never see again.” He 
would not return home, nor could he allow his follow-- 
ers to do so, but died in exile. He complained that 
the misery of living in a foreign country is only felt in 
old age. 

When he died the matrons mourned him for a year. 
For the second time Rome had been saved by women, 
when the men were not able to protect her. In mem- 
ory of their good fortune they built the temple of For- 
tuna muliebris; the ruins of this sanctuary are thought 
to be discovered near the Via Latina. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH ALEXANDER Vv. HUMBOLDT. 
Referring to the map of the environs of Rome. 


1. MourKe To HuMBOoLptT. 


(From a rough draft.) 
Not dated.—MAGDEBURG, June, 1849. 


I beg your Excellency to accept an original map of 
the Campagna of Rome and of the immediate sur- 
roundings of the city. 

The basis of this work was supplied by the astro- 
nomical determinations of the positions of a number 
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— of points with which the Collegio Romano readily pro- 
vided me. The points were: 

The observatory of the Collegio; the dome of St. 
Peter; Villa Ludovisi and Vigna Negroni, from which 
points I was enabled to fix trigonometrically a consid- 
erable number of the prominent objects. I drew them 
on nine sheets and entered the detail of the map on 
the surveying board. In this manner 1 succeeded in 
measuring in the course of one year more than ten 
square German miles. With the means at my dis- 
posal, I was entitled to hope that I might extend my 
surveys as far as the sea and the Albanian and Sabine 
hills, and in this way produce a map of the Patrimonio 
di St. Pietro. But the sudden death of H.R. H. Prince 
Henry of Prussia cut short my residence in Italy, and 
so prevented the execution of one of my most ardent 
wishes. 

As everybody knows, there are a great number of 
very accurate plans of Rome in existence. This en- 
abled me to transfer the buildings, streets, and squares 
directly, the task remaining for me was to find out the 
configuration of the seven hills under all these mighty 
constructions of the present and the past. Greater 
difficulties were presented by the so-called suburban, 
the belt of villas and vigne, on an average one mile 
broad, which surrounds the city-wall, and which is not 
marked in the maps of the city. By the use of the 
compass and by counting paces, I carried my Ariadne 
thread from wall to tree, and covered the ground with 
a network of lines. Not till after I had finished my 
task did I receive a cadastral survey of those proper- 
ties through the kindness of Signor Calandrelli, with 
the help of which I carefully corrected the unavoidable 
deviations, and laid down exact plans of the buildings. 

With the farthest limit of the said belt of gardens 

12 
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the perfectly open but very diversified Campagna be- 
gins, which stretches as far as the foot of the moun- 
tains and the pine-forests on the shore, and is inter- 
sected by the Tiber and Anio and their tributaries. 
Here the fortress-like tenute or farms, as well as the 
ruins of tombs and temples, provide the surveyor with 
very convenient landmarks. 

It will hardly be believed that this region, which 
has twice been the centre of the world, and is visited 
by thousands of travellers every year, no detailed map 
has ever been published which fulfils the simplest re- 
quirements. None of the existing maps is based on 
an actual survey, which, however, is the only means 
by which many historically interesting places can be 
identified, the directions of the old roads determined 
(chiefly from the remains of tombs), or the mainly 
legendary accounts of the early Roman period ap- 
praised at their true value, for the locality may be 
considered as a fossil skeleton, from which events of 
the distant past can be reconstructed. 

The small area that I was able to draw comprises 
nevertheless a scene of the greatest historical interest. 
It is the stage on which was enacted the whole drama 
of the first four centuries of Roman history; within it 
were situated the towns of Antemne, Fidene and 
Veii, the battle-fields of the Allia and Cremera, the 
Milvian bridge, the Fossa Cluilia, the Mons Sacer, the 
tomb of Metella, the old roads and aqueducts radiating 
for a distance of ten to fifteen miglie, the castles of the 
Savelli and Gaetani, Migliana, the favorite seat of 
Leo X., and many another place of importance in the 
middle ages. 

After my return, Captain Weber, Platzmajor at 
Wesel, undertook the fair drawing of the plan. He 
has most carefully finished the enclosed six sheets; the 
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three eastern are still in hishands. The reason why I 
now take the liberty of submitting to your Excellency 
an unfinished work is that at this moment the French 
expedition is drawing the general attention to Rome, 
and the territory attacked is to be found in the finished 
sheets. Perhaps your Excellency might have occasion 
to lay before his Majesty the King a map, on which all 
the places mentioned up to this date in the newspapers 
are easily to be found. Should your Excellency think 
this work worthy of such distinction, I should be proud 
to submit it to the judgment of the illustrious critic, 
whose faithful memory has retained all those localities 
in a surprising manner. 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
v. MoLTKE. 


9. Humpotpr To MourKke. 
(From a copy in Moltke’s writing.) 


Porspam, June 29th, 1849. 

Drar Masor,—I am quite ashamed to be favored 
with a new proof of your kind and friendly remem- 
prance of me, before I have thanked you for your 
valuable present of the map of the straits * which sep- 
arate Europe from Asia, and which are so important 
in history. I hasten to tell you to-day what surprise 
your consignment, which was received yesterday, has 
caused on the “ Historic Hill.” You have realized one 
of his Majesty’s most ardent wishes. The warm inter- 
est that his Majesty takes in the siege of Rome and 
the operations against the Aurelian fort, which is gen- 


* Map of the northern fortified part of the Bosphorus, from the His- 
sars to the light-houses on the Black Sea. Sketched by Baron v. Moltke 
by order of H. H. the Sultan Mahmoud IL. in the years 1836-37. Scale 
1: 25,000. Simon Schropp, 1846. 
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erally considered of so little importance, was every 
evening baffled by the want of any map which showed 
even as much as the Villa Pamfili. You cannot con- 
ceive how agreeably surprised the King was by your 
long and interesting letter, which I had the honor of 
reading to his Majesty, and by the two maps (the large 
sheet and the appendix), which were thought to be 
copper-plates on account of the splendid drawing of 
the mountains, and which are of such great importance 
alike for archeology and topography. 

Not till after dinner yesterday did I open the large 
rolls before a numerous party at Sanssouci (I now live 
at the castle at Potsdam itself). The configuration, 
representation of the various heights, and their mani- 
fold gradations are admirable; add to these the astro- 
nomical data and the direct trigonometrical surveys of 
ten square miles in a district so important in the his- 
tory of mankind! You could find no worthier object 
after Asia Minor and Thrace, and it is a grand proof 
of your scientific activity, that you have profited by a 
position in which your predecessor found no occasion 
to produce any work for so many years. When the 
map was unfolded a second time yesterday, the King 
commissioned me again to let you know how much he 
valued such a work, and that he wished to have it 
published. As I could not possibly be always present 
at the exhibition of these splendid drawings, I have 
most earnestly insisted on the utmost care being taken 
in the rolling up and the preservation of them. I sup- 
pose that you intend to leave the drawings in the 
King’s hands till the taking of Rome or the decision 
of the Oudinot affair. But I should like you to let me 
know your wishes, whether you would like me to send 
your treasure, carefully packed, to yourself at Magde- 
burg, or to deliver it to Tuch (Schropp). My health is 
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exceptionally good for a man of eighty, and is not 
much affected by the chills to which duty on land and 
sea continually exposes me. 

I ask you to give my kindest regards to my dear 
nephew, the General v. Hedermann, and his amiable 
wife, who are so happy as to be near you, and to enjoy 
daily intercourse with you. With the most distin- 
guished and friendly esteem, 

I am, yours, 
A. v. HUMBOLDT. 


3. MoLrKE TO HUMBOLDT. 
(From a rough draft.) 


Not dated.—MaqprEBur4, the end of June or 
beginning of July, 1849. 

InLustrious Baron aND Privy CovunciLor,—l can- 
not thank your Excellency warmly enough, for the 
kind favor with which you have received and criticised 
my work. I am proud of the fact that my map was 
submitted to his Majesty the King by your hand. I 
could not deny myself the pleasure of communicating 
your praise of the fair copy to Captain Weber, who 
executed it so carefully, and who has kindly promised 
to finish the remaining three eastern sections before 
the middle of September. 

I need not add how willingly I agree to leave the 
sheets in the hands of the King till the Oudinot affair 
is concluded. What I should like best would be to 
leave the map entirely at his Majesty’s disposal. For 
though I might desire its publication, I should not be 
able to meet the considerable expense of such an un- 
dertaking. I think I am right in supposing that every 
visitor to Rome would like to take a guide to the 
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Campagna with him, and because these visitors belong 
to all cultured nations, I have retained the Italian lan- 
guage in the nomenclature of the objects. I should 
not expect any remuneration, but a fair execution of 
the plate, and not too much delay. But, at a time 
when the public restricts its interest to newspapers 
and pamphlets, I shall hardly find a publisher. 

Perhaps your Excellency will allow me to make 
some remarks about the French siege, which, against 
all expectations, has already lasted for two months, - 
and about the locality in which it is being carried on. 

The weakest part of the whole fortification is, with- 
out doubt, the part south of Porta Portese, where no 
wall now exists, but only a foundation. Here the 
“blonde Tiber,” is the only protection of the city, and 
the heights of Monte Verde approach the opposite 
bank within a distance of 500 paces. This point seems 
to have appeared dangerous to the Romans themselves, 
for they have mounted their batteries principally on 
the Aventine and Monte Testeccio. But, apart from 
the fact that the passage at this point from the 
north would be effectually flanked by the main ram- 
part, it would only lead, in the first instance, to the 
low-lying uninhabited gardens and cemeteries, near 
the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, almost a quarter of a 
mile from the inhabited part of Rome. 

To my mind the most favorable point of attack 
would be Porta Pinciana (which, by the way, is always 
closed). When the French have taken Monte Maris 
and the Milvian bridge, and occupied Villa Massani, 
and Poniatowski, they can march close up to the gate 
mentioned above, protected by the lofty pine forest of 
the Borghese. It would be easy to make a breach in 
the Aurelian wall, which here stands quite unpro- 
tected, without rampart or ditch, on a level with the 
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assailants. In this way the French might pass through 
the gardens of Villa Ludovisi and Medici, and imme- 
diately occupy the terrace’ of Monte Pincio, which 
commands the city, and is itself all but unassail- 
able. 

But some obvious reasons might determine the 
French to attack the west front, the Janiculus, the 
same heights from which Porsenna threatened Rome, 
and where Tasso died; the same walls under which 
the Constable of Bourbon was killed, and by which 
the troops of Frunsperg entered the city. Here they 
would be sure of preserving their communication with 
Civita Vecchia, their only port, for Fiumicino is not 
to be taken into account. Besides, General Oudinot 
does not seem to wish to force an entry into Rome, as 
long as street-fighting and barricades await him there. 
But as soon as he takes his position on the heights of 
St. Onofrio and St. Pietro in Montorio, he will occupy 
a place which commands the city, and which is hardly 
assailable from it. He might bombard Rome from 
there, and easily destroy everything that the Barba- 
rians have left. But it is also indisputable that from 
this point he would attack Rome on its strongest 
side. 

The glacis and trenches which are mentioned in the 
newspapers, are nowhere in existence, but a good high- 
road leads along the foot of the wall. However, the 
strongly bastioned rampart of Leo X. runs along the 
steep western edge of Monte Gianicolo, and is almost 
everywhere enclosed by valleys of great depth. From 
the reports the exact point of attack is not fixed with 
accuracy, but the configuration of the ground points 
exclusively to two places where Trajan’s aqueduct, 
“ Acqua Paola,” enters the Vatican gardens and takes 
the direction of Trastevere. 
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The first point is the northwestern bastion, which is 
very prominent and therefore easy to surround. But 
it is not to be forgotten that an older wall of great 
height and strength, and furnished with three towers, 
lies behind it, and that farther back St. Peter and the 
Vatican form a citadel of immense proportions. A 
bombardment of the place where all those treasures 
of art are collected would, apart from its doubtful 
success, call forth a cry of horror even in the French 
ministry. 

Without doubt the attack will be actually made 
from Villa Corsini upon the bastions next to Porto 
San Pancrazio. We may conjecture that at this very 
moment the French have already penetrated there, 
and as the Romans themselves. have not taken the 
smallest part in this memorable defence, the matter 
might soon be settled, unless perhaps, after the sur- 
render of Ancona, the Austrians should at the same 
time appear before Porta del Popolo, which would give 
affairs quite another turn. 

I shall have much pleasure in conveying the greet- 
ing of your Excellency to his Excellency the General 
v. Hedermann, my honored commander. 

I am, your Excellency’s obedient, 
v. MoutKe, Major. 


To illustrate the account of the French attack in 
1849, we append the following copy of a portion of 
Moltke’s survey of the environs of Rome. 
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4, MoutKE To HUMBOLDT. 
(From a rough draft.) 


Macpesure, July 6th, 1849. 


Honorep Baron anpD Privy Councmior,—I hope 
your Excellency will not consider me presumptuous, 
if I ask you again for a few minutes’ attention. 

But the Roman tragedy is approaching its conclu- 
sion, and I must hasten if I am to make my remarks 
in time. 

General Oudinot’s point of attack is reported pretty 
intelligibly in to-day’s Reform. It is the third bas- 
tion to the south of Porto 8. Pancrazio, the last on 
the height opposite Vigna Capellini, which the French 
have really gained. Close by it lies the detached 
house so often mentioned, and which affords an ex- 
tensive view over the ruined part of the city. This 
explains how it is possible that the Roman position 
on St. Pietro in Montorio, should command the breach 
made by the French, and that the batteries on the 
Aventine should operate effectively against the works 
of the besiegers. Both would have been impossible, 
if the enemy had taken one of the bastions to the 
north of the gate. The reason why the more advan- 
tageous point of attack had not been chosen, was very 
likely that the Romans still hold the strangely built, 
but very strong, Villa Vascello (the little ship), though 
this lies but 800 paces from Villa Corsini, which is 
oceupied by the French. 

Without doubt the Romans have occupied the re- 
mains of the old Aurelian wall as part of their defences. 
It is reported that the French are advancing with a 
sap inside the wall, to the Gate of St. Pancrazio, prob- 
ably to the Acqua Paola, the magnificent mouth of 
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the aqueduct constructed by Paul V. A stream of 
water emerges here after a subterranean course of 
four miles, and a little farther down drives a number 
of mill-wheels. From that point the terrace of St. 
Pietro in Montorio, and the Convent Court, with the 
Rotunda del Bramante, are completely commanded, 
but its extension to the Janiculus is impeded by a 
palazzo surrounded by strong walls, on the left of the 
entrance to the Gate of St. Pancratius, situated con- 
siderably higher than the fountain. 

Hitherto the French have only ascended the lower 
part of the heights to the west of the Tiber valley. Of 
course times have changed since the days of Horatius 
Cocles, when the Pontifices had to enforce the law that 
the Pons Sublicius should be constructed without nails, 
that it might be demolished quickly whenever the 
Etruscans made their appearance on the Janiculus. 
But the stream, together with the substantial edifices 
on the Strada Giulia, the palaces of Farnese, Falcon- 
ieri, etc., would still form a strong line of defence. It 
would be difficult to throw a single bomb into Rome, 
without striking a monument of antiquity or art, and 
very likely nothing has pleased General Oudinot better 
than the proposals of the Roman Constituante for the 
suspension of hostilities. 

I cannot help mentioning with great regret a mag- 
nificent pine-tree (one of my best trigonometrical 
points) which grew close behind St. Pietro, but has 
been felled by the Barbarian defenders, without any 
conceivable advantage. Count Brith] was quite right 
in asserting that the trees in Italy all had the appear- 
ance of umbrellas, either shut or open, according as 
they were cypresses or pines. But for Rome such 
devastations as the cutting down of the beautiful 
avenue before Porto St. Angelo, and the mighty trees 
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in the Borghese, are an enormous loss. The beautiful 
palm at the Priory of Malta may also have impeded 
the defenders, and yet the whole city of Rome possesses 
hardly more than eight or ten of these products of the 
genuine southern clime. 

I may also add that Villa Santucci, the French heads 
quarters, is situated on the Via Portuense, a quarter 
of a mile south of Villa Pamfili, and just as far west of 
the Basilica di St. Paolo. 

Will your Excellency accept the expressions of the 
devotion with which I remain, 

Your obedient, 
v. MoLtTsKE, 
Major and Chief of the Staff: 


LETTER WRITTEN ON HIS JOURNEY TO 
SPAIN. 


Hamre, Hotel Streit, October 28th, 1846.* 
Leave Berlin, Nov. 10th. _ 

Dear Frirz,—A long letter from me and Marie to 
yourself and Betty lay finished on my writing table in 
Rome, when the Prince suddenly died. All circum- 
stances were changed thereby, our invitations to Rome 
had no longer any significance. I went to Berlin, to 
Silesia, and back again to Italy, when the corvette 
Amazone arrived to take away the coffin, and that is 
why you were left so long without news and without 
a reply to your last letter. I will now give you a 
summary of the principal adventures which I and my 
poor little wife have had during these last three 
months. 

Marie would not be dissuaded from accompanying 
me on the voyage. When her relations and friends 
reasoned with her, she replied: “If the voyage is 
dangerous or troublesome, it should be a motive for 
sharing it with my husband; if it is safe and comfort- 
able, why should I not go?” And to this logic she 
adhered. 

When at Berlin I had proposed to Adolf and Gusta, 
who were then at Kissingen, to accompany me to 
Rome and to take Marie back with them. As they 

* This letter, written to his brother Fritz, has already been published, 
with the omission of the beginning and the end, in “ Wanderbuch, 


handschriftliche Aufzeichnungen aus dem Reisetagebuch von H. Graf 
Moltke, General-Feldmarschall,” pp. 145-182 (6th ed.). 
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could not do so without interrupting the cure, which 
they had begun late in the season, they had to decline ; 
meanwhile it had become too late to ask you and Betty, 
and I feared. that you would not be able to leave your 
appointment in the Post-office without first requesting 
leave and go losing time; otherwise we might have 
had a pleasant trip together. I decided now to go 
almost entirely by railway by Dresden, Prague, Vienna 
in four and a half days to Trieste, thence by steamer 
to Ancona, and I reached Rome on the twelfth day. 
(The journey to Berlin by express was made in seven 
and a half days, the mail takes twelve days and the 
couriers generally ten days.) I then profited by the 
colder weather to continue the interrupted survey of 
the surroundings of Rome (of which, it is almost 
incredible to say, no decent plan has yet been made), 
and with great exertion I succeeded in finishing nine 
square miles of it in pencil. I intend to finish it as 
soon as I get a quiet place to work in, and to have it 
engraved. You will receive a copy of it in due time. 

Marie boarded with the widow of the former aide- 
de-camp during the six weeks of my absence. She 
lived in the magnificent Villa Piccolomini at Frascati, 
the windows of which overlook the whole extent of the 
Campagna from the Sabine mountains to the sea, and 
at a distance of scarcely two miles, Rome, St. Peter’s 
and the 360 churches of this world-city, may be seen 
rising from the plain. But at that time the pestilential 
vapors of the desolate Campagna reached as high as 
the wooded summits of the Alban mountains, the in- 
habitants began to be ailing, and during the last few 
days Marie, too, was affected by it and had to go to 
bed. Just then the corvette Amazone ran into port at 
Civita Vecchia. 

I have often noticed that there is no better remedy 
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for a severe illness than the necessity of being well. 
In such a case the mind rises superior to the body, at 
least for a time. Everything had been packed before- 
hand. We left for Civita Vecchia, but were soon con- 
vineed that it was quite impossible to take a lady on 
board. There was a crew of 100 men. I myself had 
only a narrow berth, sharing the cabin with the cap- 
tain. It was too late to take Marie myself to Naples, 
where arrangements had been made for her to stay 
with her cousin Lottchen Brockdorff. There was just 
time enough for me to take her on board a steamer 
which was about to leave, to provide her amply with 
money, and to recommend her to the care of the 
captain. She was comfortably established in the ladies’ 
eabin. The difficulties that remained for her were the 
landing and the finding of her cousin in the large for- 
eign town, full of beggars and swindlers. The coun- 
tess had been informed of Marie’s coming, but her 
arrival could not be fixed for a certain time. II] and 
sad she set out on her journey alone. Since that time 
I have not had any news from her, nor any one else 
here. However, to-day I am expecting to hear from 
her from Cuxhaven, where she was to send her letters. 

As soon as I get on board a ship, the weather seems 
to turn bad. When we embarked the sea looked lovely, 
as if inviting us, and afterwards it behaved dreadfully. 
It took us sixteen days to reach Gibraltar, the wind 
being contrary the whole time. The worst is the fall- 
ing of the wind after the storm. The sea was high, 
and the ship no longer finding any support in the 
sails, staggered as if she were tipsy. At last Djebel 
Tarek, the rock of Tarik, as Gibraltar was originally 
called by the Saracens, rose out of the waves. It is a 
magnificent sight. This precipitous and isolated mass, 
1400 feet high, is only connected with the European 
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continent by a low sandy isthmus. Opposite, on the 
African shore, rises the other pillar of Hercules, the 
Affenberg (monkey hill) of Ceuta. We struggled for 
a long time against the powerful current, which here 
flows constantly into the Mediterranean. At last the 
anchors were cast, and the fortress greeted our flag of 
mourning with a royal salute. 

The first step ashore brought us into a new world, 
it was a wonderful mixture of Spanish and English 
life. The magnificence and luxuriance of a southern 
climate and the energy and industry of the north are 
here united. Like giants the red-coated, bare-kneed 
Highlanders stood among the sallow Spaniards, with 
their mantles thrown over their shoulder, and the 
Arabs, who still come over to this beautiful land, 
which for 700 years belonged to them. There were 
grapes, oranges, dates, and olives from Malaga, Valen- 
cia, and Granada in abundance, and hard by potatoes 
and ale from England; lobsters, flying fish, and dol- 
phins from the Atlantic by the side of dried cod from 
the Polar Sea. Behind the flat roofs, balconies and 
gardens of pomegranates and palms were to be seen 
the galleries, which are hewn into the chalk cliffs in 
three stories for the length of an English mile, with 
their cannon cast in Scotch foundries. Three proud 
men-of-war under the British flag attracted our atten- 
tion in the crowd of small vessels and numerous steam- 
ers. Our Amazone, which is quite a handsome vessel, 
looked like the new-born offspring of one of these 
monsters. Gibraltar is constantly growing, but on 
account of its iron armament it can only extend in 
height. Rents and the value of property are enor- 
mously high. The chalk cliffs and the sand produce 
nothing, and nature only supports partridges and 
monkeys. Every requirement has to be carried there 
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by sea—even the drinking-water, which is the greatest 
drawback under which this impregnable fort labors. 
At a distance of 2000 paces the Spaniards keep watch 
with their guns loaded, on the narrow peninsula, not 
so much to repel invaders as to check smuggling, 
which is here carried on extensively. 

I had decided to perform the rest of the journey to 
Cuxhaven by land, and I enjoyed my liberty like a 
prisoner who had escaped from his dungeon. By per- 
mission of the governor I was able to see all the forti- 
fications, the Moorish Castle, the O’Hares Tower, and 
the telegraph on the highest peak of the rock. From 
the point where the rock descends precipitously from 
a height of 1000 feet the view extends over the Span- 
ish coast and the snowy tops of the Sierra Nevada, 
10,000 feet above sea-level, down to the dark-blue 
Mediterranean, bordered by the African mountains of 
Tanger and Ceuta, down the straits leading to the 
Atlantic and over the broad Bay of Algiers. The 
town, the fortifications, and the beautiful harbor lie 
before you as plainly marked out as it would be ona 
map. I tried to impress this picture upon my mind, 
knowing that I should not easily meet with a second 
like it. But my time was valuable, as I had to be at 
Cuxhaven before the arrival of the Amazone, which 
was a fast sailing boat, and which was not to touch at 
any harbor after leaving Gibraltar. 

The glorious light of the setting sun illuminated 
the harbor and the town on the side of the cliff, when 
the English steamer, the Queen, weighed anchor. Her 
powerful engines overcame the force of the current. 
The disk of full-moon rose from the horizon behind 
the lighthouse, lighting up the high mountains on the 
shores of two continents. The air was mild and 
balmy, the phosphorescent water sparkled under the 
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keels of the ships. We soon passed the lighthouse of 
Tavita, near Trafalgar, and entered the wild Atlantic, 
which this time was as smooth as the surface of a mir- 
ror. Though I was very tired indeed after all the 
fatigues of the day, I could hardly make up my mind 
to lie down, and before sunrise I was on deck again to 
watch the ship running into the harbor of Cadiz. 
Cadiz is a Gibraltar without the rock; it is very 
prettily built, with clean but narrow streets, squares 
planted with trees, a few churches and many traces of 
former wealth, dating from the time when the sun 
never set on the dominions of Spain, and when India 
sent hither her fleets laden with gold and silver. But 
in proportion as Gibraltar grows, Cadiz decreases. 
You will be astonished to read of another steamer 
after being told that I meant to go on by land. But 
I thought it best to continue my travels by re-em- 
barking in the steamer Theodorich, which left the same 
morning, sped over the Atlantic to San Lucar, and then, 
with the help of the tide, ascended the Guadalquivir 
with surprising swiftness. As far as Seville the banks 
of the river are very flat, and the mountains which 
enclose the valley are at a great distance. This low 
ground is exposed to inundations, and only inhab- 
ited by large flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. Here 
are bred the wild bulls required for the bull-fights. 
Towards evening the monotony of the landscape was 
broken. The hills approach the banks, olive woods 
and orange-gardens cover the slopes, and at last we 
came in sight of the splendid Cathedral, overtopped 
by the Giralda, the famous tower built by the Arabs. 
Seville is to-day as much a Moorish city as it was 
three hundred years ago at the expulsion of the Sara- 
cens. The arrangement and plan of the dwellings is 
the same as on the Euphrates and Tigris, but they 
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are more beautified and ennobled by art and by the 
wealth which these Moslems in Spain and Sicily had 
at their command. It is a remarkable fact that the 
Arabs, who in their native land have never risen above 
the lowest stage of civilization, but have always been | 
a nomadic, pastoral people, became in Europe the 
bearers of knowledge and refinement. Poetry and 
history, mathematics, astronomy, and architecture 
flourished with them, when the Christian West had © 
sunk into dark barbarism. There is no more beauti- 
ful poetry than their lamentations for their lost para- 
dise of Granada, and in their encounters with Christian 
chivalry they often displayed a romantic valor and 
generosity which served their enemies for a model. 
The popular hero of the Arabs was Sid or Sayd 
Gahzi (the victorious); the Spaniards gave their hero, 
the celebrated Count Rodrigo Birar, the name of 
“Cid Campeador,” and also in mathematics Arabic 
designations have been preserved. More industrious 
and less intolerant than their adversaries, they made 
the southern part of Spain into a paradise by the help 
of the same comprehensive systems of irrigation, of 
which we may still see examples at the foot of the Ar- 
menian highlands and in Syria, as well as in the king- 
dom of Valencia and Granada. The war of extermi- 
nation, the extirpation and expulsion of millions of 
these industrious people, which lasted 700 years, in- 
flicted a wound on Catholic Spain which will never 
heal. Two-thirds of this country are to-day but a des- 
olate wilderness. The Saracens who were left were 
baptized, but for many generations they prayed to 
Allah and the prophet in their mosques, which had 
been turned into churches, and retained their old cus- 
toms and habits. It is said that when the Saracens 
lost the Tower of O’Hares, on the summit of Gibraltar, 
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after a stubborn resistance, and were thus deprived of 
their last foothold in the country, they took the keys 
of their houses with them to hand them down to their 
children, not doubting that Allah Ekber, the Just, had 
reserved for them a return to the country. And even 
now you would see hundreds of these brown figures 
in white cloaks walking through the streets of Seville, 
for which they seem to cherish an ineradicable aftec- 
tion. 

It is well known that the Saracens developed a style. 
of architecture peculiar to themselves. They had 
found the Roman semicircular arch as it occurs in the 
enormous aqueducts, bridges, and triumphal arches 
erected by Trajan and other emperors with the help 
of their legions on the Iberian peninsula. Theodoric 
and his Goths introduced the German pointed arch 
and the cruciform vault. The two were combined by 
the Saracens in a peculiar way, by continuing the 
curve of the arch downwards in the form of a horse- 
shoe. Such an arch was supported by slender pillars, 
generally in pairs, and with the heavy square capitals 
of Byzantine architecture. The fine rose-windows so 
often found over the principal entrances of the Chris- 
tian cathedrals of the twelfth century, are of Saracenic 
origin.* In the upper parts of their buildings the 
Arabs follow the Italian, as opposed to the German, 
style of architecture, and make great use of horizontal 
lines. The roofs were flat, and the horizontal covering 
of their dwellings gave them the opportunity of devel- 
oping a wealth of designs, the so-called arabesques. 

A very striking feature of their architecture is the 
detailed ornamentation of every single part. Their 
buildings are generally of moderate size, even their 
Alcazars or castles (el casr means castle in Arabic) look 

* Compare the appended facsimile of the passage in the letter. 
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small from the outside, and are only made extensive 
by the courts and gardens which surround them. The 
plain, whitewashed walls of the houses here are not, 
as in the Hast, entirely destitute of windows, but are 
pierced by a few openings. All the splendor is re- 
served for the interior, where the careful and minute | 
ornament is surprising. In a beautiful climate like 
this it has been possible to preserve uninjured not 
only all the mosaics of glazed tiles and marble, the 
foliage of the capitals, but also the arabesques executed | 
in stueco-work along the walls and ceilings. 

The most tasteful designs and raised work show the 
principal lines distinctly, while the intervals are filled 
up with foliage, flowers, intersecting curves, and dots, 
executed in so careful a manner that it might be called 
Brussels lace worked in masonry. In perfect harmony 
with this style of ornamentation are the Arabic char- 
acters, texts from the Koran in raised gilt letters on 
a blue ground. They are so interwoven with this 
architecture that even Spanish intolerance has spared 
them, and with astonishment I noticed over the altars 
of the Cathedral of Cordova the verses of the camel- 
driver of Mecca. 

I am sorry that I could not see the perfection of 
this architecture, Granada with the Alhambra and the 
Generalife, but I am glad I saw the Alcazar of Sev- 
ille. I expected to find a ruin such as they have in 
Italy, where every curiosity preserved in any way is 
shut in by an erection of planks, which is opened for 
the traveller by a half-starved cicerone, or by swarms 
of beggars and cripples, who do not leave you a mo- 
ment to enjoy what you see. Nothing of all that. I 
passed through an open gate into a court destitute of 
ornament, except that the whiteness of the farther 
wall was relieved by three doors, and three windows 
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above them with balconies and colonnades of surpris- 
ing beauty. A richly carved staircase led to a number 
of rooms with inlaid floors, gilt ceilings, and walls 
ornamented with arabesques, but though everything 
was neglected, nothing was destroyed; everything was 
small, but indescribably homelike and habitable. And 
yet it is three hundred years since these rooms were 
last occupied, namely, on the occasion of the marriage 
of Philip I, son of the Emperor Maximilian, to the 
mad Joanna, when Spain and the Indies were united 
with Austria and Brabant. The tiny chapel, where 
Philip performed his devotions, has also been preserved 
unchanged; the arms of Castile and Leon, the tower and 
the lion, have been added to the arabesques. Charles 
V., who seems to have been sensitive to cold, had fire- 
places added to some of the rooms; but for these every- 
thing has remained as it was at the time of the Aben- 
cerrages; nothing has been destroyed intentionally, 
nor was anything preserved carefully. I met no one, 
everything was open, no one assisted me, and no one 
disturbed me while I wandered through these numer- 
ous rooms. Very pretty was the view from one of 
the neat window balconies over a garden enclosed by 
a high wall, with its yew-trees, hedges, and walks bor- 
dered with shells, fountains, and kiosks, amid roses, 
myrtles, pomegranates, laurels, and broad-leaved 
palms. In the centre of the Alcazar stands a two- 
storied square building, enclosing a quadrangular 
court. The balconies of the upper and the doors of 
the lower tier of rooms on the inner side of this build- 
ing open upon the court, which is covered by a flat 
roof, and forms a kind of hall as high as the two 
stories, communicating with the rooms on all sides, 
and receiving its light from a third story of windows 
above. It would be vain for me to attempt to describe 
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the marble floor, the slender and pointed arches of 
the lower and the gilt beams of the upper story, the 
splendor of the ceilings, and the richness and harmony 
of the entire ornamentation of the hall. 

The architecture of private houses is very pretty 
and characteristic. It found its origin in the political 
and social position of the Orientals. Ruined by a 
despotic government, and exposed to oppression by 
the stronger, every one tried to compensate himself by 
a comfortable home. There he ruled as master; there 
he found safety, pleasure, and plenty ; but it was only in 
concealment that he was allowed to be happy. As the 
rich Turk to this very day wears a shabby coat over 
his rich silks and furs when he visits a great lord, so 
those bare walls concealed a little Eden behind them. 

At Seville strong iron-mounted gates generally 
open into a simple fore-court. It is the “bab” of the 
Persians, the “kapu” of the Turks, the “ Porte” or 
“gate” which now, as in the days of the patriarchs, 
plays so important a part in the East; here business 
is transacted, disputes are settled, and sentence is 
given; this is the origin of the term ‘ Sublime Porte” 
as applied to the highest government administration 
of Turkey. The Christians almost always have in 
their courts an image of the Virgin, which in the even- 
ings is lit up with numerous tapers, and presents a 
cheerful appearance. These outer courts are divided 
by richly decorated trellis-gates, which are always kept 
closed, from the inner courts, generally a few steps 
lower. All round it is an open portico, the arches of 
which are supported by elegant pillars often orna- 
mented with capitals. In the centre of these courts 
there is always a fountain playing, very often in a 
marble basin with gold-fish and trout, overshadowed 
by alittle grove of orange-trees, roses, pomegranates, 
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and myrtles. The remaining space is laid out in 
marble mosaics, and a canvas awning or a creeper 
growing over trellis-work transforms the court into a 
charming saloon, cool even in the height of summer, 
which is furnished with sofas, chairs, pictures, and 
mirrors. Strangers are received in the outer court; 
only guests are admitted to the inner one. Of course 
arrangements like these can only be made in a country 
where the sky is always bright, but given this, there is 
no pleasanter way of living than in such a place, which 
is court, garden, and drawing-room in one. 

I must not forget to mention the Giralda, the finest 
tower inthe world. It is square, I think 300 feet high; 
the roof is flat and constructed for astronomical pur- 
poses. The sides of it are, from top to bottom, divided 
into three sections, of which the outer are plain, and 
only adorned with glazed bricks of different colors, but 
the middle division is broken by doors, windows, bal- 
conies, and pillars of great beauty. Like St. Mark’s 
tower at Venice, it has no steps, the platform being 
easily ascended by an inclined walk inside the strong 
walls. It seems to me that St. Mark’s tower is an 
imitation of the Giralda; it is more gigantic, but much 
less beautiful. But the view over Venice, the Lagoons, 
the Adriatic, and the Alps is much finer than that 
over Seville and the large plain surrounding it. The 
Christian kings erected upon this Giralda a pyramid 
of lattice-work about 100 feet high, and in it hung the 
bells whose voice was now heard where once the 
Muezzin had called the faithful to prayer. On the 
apex they placed a gilded figure to serve as a weather- 
cock, and, strangely enough, chose for this purpose an 
allegorical representation of faith which should never 
change; hence the name of the tower (guware, to 
turn). 
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Another building of world-wide renown is the 
Cathedral of Seville, which stands on the place of a 
splendid mosque not far from the tower just described. 
The mosque was pulled down, and the archbishops of 
Seville, to whose diocese the Indies belonged, built this 
magnificent cathedral with the treasures of the new 
world. It is a basilica of five aisles, of which the 
central, being the highest, is lighted from above. But 
on the whole, it is very dark, and the interior space 
is encumbered by chapels, altars, and monuments. 
The whole building did not impress me very much. I 
was struck with the German pointed arches in the 
interior, as the exterior shows the horizontal lines of 
Italian architecture. The beautiful court, with por- 
ticoes, fountains, and orange-trees, may be a remnant 
of the mosque. 

Very beautiful are the walls of Seville with their 
little towers; but from telling you events I have 
slipped into description. But Seville is beautiful, and 
so different from all I have ever seen before that I 
could not be short. The Spaniards say: “Quien no 
ha visto 4 Sevilla no ha visto maravilla!” “He who 
has not seen Seville has not seen a wonder.” 

I had now to travel through Spain as quickly as 
possible, through districts where, till within the last 
few years, there were neither streets nor carriages, 
but where the “arriero,” or mule-driver, used to be 
the only means of conveyance. As I carried my money 
in gold with me, I was not particularly pleased to hear 
reports about the insecurity of the highways; more- 
over, this was the time of the wedding of the innocent 
Queen, and at Gibraltar we were told that we should 
arrive at Madrid just in.time to see a revolution break 
out. Prussia had neither an ambassador nor a consul 
there, consequently her subjects would not find diplo- 
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matic protection. But what was to be done? I was 
fortunate enough to get a place in the new diligence, 
which was to leave the next day, and for which some 
other travellers had been obliged to wait a whole week. 
My whole baggage was the travelling-bag so cleverly 
made by Betty’s own hand, which, on the Pyrenean 
peninsula, was as useful to me as ever. There were 
twenty passengers in the mail-coach, which, on ac- 
count of the abominable roads, run on twenty-four 
pounder gun-carriage wheels. It was drawn by twelve 
mules, harnessed tandem, which were exchanged every 
seven miles. At the head rode the chico, a boy, who, 
by the way, remained in the saddle for eighteen hours. 
The majoral guided the rear mules, and the owner of 
the animals ran by the side, though we galloped up the 
hills and trotted down. These men must be made of 
iron; while they are running along, they are contin- 
ually talking to their mules, calling each by his name. 
“Generala! Generala! Oh, Pelegrina! Oh, Capitano! 
arre! arre! get on!” and occasionally the untrans- 
latable expletive, “ carracho!” 

The luggage was conveyed as it is in France, on the 
top of the coach, but three mortals, one of them myself, 
were also seated in the “Imperial.” Naturally the 
danger of being upset was no small one, and we re- 
ceived jerks which sent our heads against the roof of 
the carriage. But we got on quickly, making in 
twenty-four hours thirty Spanish leagues, a little more 
than twenty-five German miles. 

I had always imagined Andalusia to be a kind of 
paradise, instead of which I found an uninhabited 
wilderness. At first there are some fine orange-trees, 
palms, beautiful ruins of Moorish castles along the 
valleys, but afterwards there is a dreadful lack of 
wood, water, population and industry. The Guadal- 
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quivir, which is here beyond the reach of the tides, 
has become an insignificant brook. Most of the fields 
are covered with palms about two feet high, and en- 
closed by thick aloe hedges, the stalk of which serves 
as fuel. In other places, the cactus, with its large red 
blossoms, forms an impenetrable fence. On the slopes 
olives are grown, but the straight lines of hollow 
stems, with their grayish leaves resembling our wil- 
lows, tire the eye. The very fertile soil is only for a 
very small part cultivated with maize and cotton. 
The forty-eight hoofs of our mules raised a quantity 
of dust, of which you have no idea. I had started at 
ten o’clock, having had nothing but a cup of chocolate, 
and the first meal we were able to get was at one 
o’clock in the night; nothing was to be had before 
then. Even Cordova, in spite of the high-sounding 
name, is a miserable nest. It would not be worth 
visiting if it were not for the beautiful old bridge 
over the Guadalquivir, and the Mezquita. It has 
been said of this bridge that it wants nothing but a 
river. The Mezquita is one of the largest mosques 
ever built. There are 400 columns with as many cap- 
itals. 

These columns, like the Byzantine, are strong for 
their height, and surmounted by heavy square capi- 
tals. They stand at equal distances of twenty-five 
feet; the arches of the vault rest immediately on the 
capitals, and are placed one above the other to gain a | 
little height. 

But the whole building is more like an exchange or 
a market-hall than a church. From the outside noth- 
ing is to be seen but bare walls. The Christian con- 
querors seem to have been at a loss what to do with 
this peculiar building. Fortunately, they left every- 
thing as it was, except that they pulled down the 
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centre of the building, where they erected a high- 
vaulted choir over the high altar. Some of the old 
Moorish vaults are very beautiful, richly inlaid with 
mosaic; and everywhere, as I remarked before, Arabic 
writing is to be found, e.g., in the Chapel of the Con- 
quistadores, Cortez and his companions, who conquered 
the Indies. The court of the mosque, with its beauti- 
ful orange-trees, is very pretty. In Cordova we very 
prudently dined at nine o’clock, in a house furnished 
in Moorish fashion. The meals in Spain consist of a 
variety of meat dishes, principally partridges, which 
are abundant there, and very bad wine. The follow- 
ing day we reached La Carolina, where we were sur- 
prised to find the high road well kept and planted with 
trees; the houses were built in straight lines, and sur- 
rounded by vineyards and orchards; every dwelling- 
place had at least a little flower-garden. It was as if 
one had suddenly been transported into another coun- 
try; the inhabitants had fair hair, and the dear, true- 
hearted, square German face. It was a colony of Swa- 
bians, who had settled here in the reign of Charles IIL, 
in the last century, at the invitation of the best of 
Spanish ministers, Olivarez, in order to people the 
Sierra Morena. But not one of them understood a 
word of German, for our countrymen are, wherever 
they go, the best colonists, the quietest subjects, the 
most industrious workmen, but they cease to be Ger- 
mans. They are French in Alsace, Russians in Cour- 
land, Americans on the Mississippi, and Spaniards in 
the Sierra Morena; yes, they are even ashamed of 
their disunited and powerless fatherland. 

It had been hot in Andalusia, and we now felt equal- 
ly cold in descending to the Castilian table-land by the 
gloomy pass of Valdepefias. The plain, which is well 
cultivated, is one immense field; there are no trees or 
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shrubs, no hedges, ditches, meadows, gardens, or farms. 
Here and there, miles apart, there are a few villages 
and miserable little towns. The farmers live several 
days’ journey from the ground they till; how they can 
get the work done is inconceivable; during harvest 
and seed time they must bivouac on their land. This 
monotonous stretch of land is trying to the eyes; we 
spent the whole day passing through it. This may be 
the reason why Aranjuez is so much admired, whereas 
in any other country it would be little noticed. The 
Tajo here rushes over a weir and forms a pretty water- 
fall. Its banks, and the lowlands between the bare 
chalk cliffs, are planted with elms and lime-trees of no 
striking beauty. The castle of Philip II. is a red- 
brick building, erected in the Dutch style with a 
pointed roof of slates. 

The fourth evening after our departure from Seville 
we crossed the Manzanares by a fine bridge. There 
was hardly any water in the river. The hill on which 
Madrid is built rises on the other side. It did not 
take us long to find ourselves in the Prado, with its 
fourfold line of trees. It was lit up by a thousand 
little lights. The houses were illuminated in the 
same way, with lamps hung up in geometrical patterns 
in the Saracen style. Many-colored carpets, often 
trimmed with velvet, gold, or silver fringes, hung 
from the windows. On wooden platforms Spanish 
dances were executed in beautiful costumes, the bands 
playing the seguidilla, the bolero, and the fandango. 
A mass of people surged through the streets; we 
could not have seen Madrid at a more opportune mo- 
ment. It was the wedding-day of the young Queen, 
and of her sister, the Infanta. 

A consequence of this celebration, somewhat incon- 
venient for us, was that we could find no rooms dis- 
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engaged, the hotels and inns being over-crowded. 
However, I stuck to the young Frenchman who spoke 
Spanish fluently, and so I found shelter in a private 
house; a so-called casa de pupillos, where the owners 
give up their rooms and their beds to the traveller for 
a heavy charge. The next day was devoted to sight- 
seeing. Madrid gives the impression of a new city. 
The streets are clean, mostly wide and rather straight. 
The white-washed houses have many balconies, but 
they are not very large, and for the greater part are 
badly built. The two best buildings are the picture- 
gallery, which contains magnificent Raphaels and 
Murillos, and the Royal Castle, which is one of the 
most beautiful in the whole world. It lies on a hill 
near the Manzanares, and overlooks the country, which, 
however, is parched and bare. 

We were greatly interested in a bull-fight which 
took place on this day. At three o'clock we (my 
Frenchman and myself) went to the arena, which is 
puilt in a circle. There were twelve thousand people 
assembled to see the Corrida de Toros. The spectators 
are seated on about twenty stone steps, such as the 
ancient amphitheatres used to have, and over these 
there are two rows of boxes; in the centre the royal 
box for the Queen. The inner space, which is quite 
bare, the arena proper, is separated from the spectators 
by a barrier of beams and strong planks seven feet 
high. A small step enables those who fight on foot 
to vault over the barrier out of the arena, when there 
is no other way of escaping the bull. 

After a few minutes’ waiting the gate was opened, 
and the alguazil, a magistrate in old-fashioned cos- 
tume, rode in to announce that the sport would now 
begin. He was unanimously hissed and laughed at; 
the reason why I do not know. But he may have ex- 
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pected this reception, for he did not seem to care 
much. As the Romans used to mock their consuls 
and insult their emperors in the circus, so the Spanish 
people seem to be allowed some licence at their bull- 
fights. Then the chulos made their appearance; they 
were on foot, and carried colored mantles on their 
arms. ‘They were followed by six picadores on horse- 
back, who were dressed in leathern jerkins and breeches, 
their right legs protected by iron greaves; Spanish 
hats on their heads, strong lances with iron points 
not more than an inch long in their hands, and sit- 
ting in high saddles, which afforded a firm seat. Amid 
loud applause the matador (literally murderer), whose 
name was Cuchiera, a celebrated and favorite hero of 
the arena, rode at their head. This phalanx moved 
towards the royal box, which was occupied by Queen 
Christina, consort of Muiioz, Duke of Rianzares; they 
knelt down on one knee and gave her the royal salute, 
which was followed by the hissing of twelve thousand 
throats. Now the principal performer came in; this 
was a powerful bull with sharp horns and fiery eyes. 
This animal is kept locked up in a den, the ceiling of 
which has holes in it through which he is pricked with 
sharp spikes. The result is that when he comes into 
the arena he is not in the best of tempers. As soon 
as the gates are opened, he rushes on the scene of 
action, looks wildly round him, astonished at seeing 
so many people before him, spurns the sand with his 
feet, and then attacks the picador who stands nearest 
him. The latter does not move, but allows the furious 
animal to rush against his lance-point. His horse is 
blindfolded over the right eye, that it may not see the 
bull and be frightened. But the attack was so sudden 
and the horseman sat so firmly in his saddle, that both 
man and horse were lifted up and thrown over back- 
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wards; at the same moment the bull thrust his sharp 
horns into the horse’s belly, and a stream of blood of 
the thickness of a finger flowed from its heart. The 
picador was thrown under the horse; his equipment 
made it impossible for him to disentangle himself, and 
it would soon have been all over with him if the chulos 
had not at this moment come to his rescue. The bull 
immediately left his prey and rushed at them, or 
rather at the colored cloaks they carried; he pursues 
the bearer of one of these right round the course. The 
latter escapes over the barrier, which trembles under 
the stroke of the bull’s horns. He is baffled; his ad- 
versary has suddenly disappeared from his sight. A 
second picador makes an attack and shares the fate of 
his companion. Before the chulos can come to the 
rescue a second time, the bull attacks the horse, which 
lies writhing on the ground, and bears him aloft on 
his horns half-way round the arena. The third horse 
had his belly ripped up in a trice, so that he caught 
his feet in his own entrails and dragged them from 
his body. And in this condition the wretched animal 
was urged on by spur and whip, and compelled to 
withstand another attack of the infuriated bull. But 
at every rush the animal received a frightful stab in 
the left shoulder from the sharp lance; he therefore 
refused to attack the horsemen again, and the bande- 
rillos were now required to do their part. 

These are foot-runners, who carry in their hand a 
dart two feet long, furnished with a barbed point, to 
the other end of which are attached pennons, tinsel, 
squibs, and even little bird-cages, out of which fly 
birds gayly decked with ribbons. With these darts 
they make straight for the bull, and when he prepares 
to make a rush, spring sideways, and plant their darts 


in his neck, between his ears and his horns. The 
14 
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animal is now frantic with rage, and often drives a 
whole troop of chulos over the barrier, amid the hoots 
of the spectators. Once the bull himself half climbed 
on to the barrier; there are occasions when he gets 
right over it. One of the chulos was bold enough to 
wrap his colored cloak round his body, so that the bull 
rushed straight at him. He waited till the animal 
lowered his head and rushed on with closed eyes, and 
then sprang on one side. At last, when the rage of 
the animal is at its height, but his strength has begun 
to fail, the matador comes forward to encounter him 
in single combat. This is the most dangerous part of 
the whole performance, and is watched in perfect 
silence, with the keenest attention. The matador, a 
handsome man, dressed in shoes, white stockings, light 
blue jacket and breeches, with a net over his hair, 
carries in his left hand a small red cloak, and in his 
right a two-edged Toledo rapier four feet long. This 
must be plunged into the bull’s neck at a certain well- 
defined place. If this place be missed, the bull throws 
the sword from him, or breaks it. But in order that 
the right spot may be struck, the bull, as he rushes 
past, must not be more than two or, at the most, three 
inches from the man. Everything is calculated on the 
assumption that the bull always rushes at the red cloth 
rather than at the man who earries it, and that he 
plunges blindly forward in a straight line. As a rule 
this is what he does, but there are exceptions, and then 
the matador is lost. The caballero approached his black 
adversary with coolness and deliberation, and held out 
the red cloak. Twice he allowed the bull to pass on 
beneath his arm, the third time he thrust his sword up 
to the hilt in the animal’s neck. The latter rushed 
about furiously for another minute, but soon began to 
bleed from the mouth, staggered, and fell in a heap. 


ae 
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A kind of executioner now crept up from behind, and 
plunging a stiletto into the animal’s neck, killed him 
on the spot. Five mules, decked with gay ribbons 
and bells, now appeared in the arena, and dragged off 
at a gallop first the fallen horses, and lastly the bull. 
Sand was sprinkled over the blood-stains, and then it 
was the turn for another bull. In this way eight bulls 
were hunted to death, one after the other. Twenty 
horses were killed before our eyes, and several led 
away horribly wounded. One bull alone killed eight 
horses. No men were injured. It is true the horses 
were of such a quality that,if the bull had spared 
them, they would have been taken next day to the 
knacker. Good horses would be too costly for the 
purpose, and even with one eye bandaged could never 
be induced to withstand the onslaught of the bull 
without either shying or defending themselves. The 
more horses the bull kills, and the more dangerous he 
is to the men, the louder is the applause. One bull 
absolutely refused to make any attack. Amid a storm 
of curses and abuse he ran round the course like a 
coward. All joined in the cry, “ Los perros!” the dogs. 
Directly these were led on to the arena they became 
unmanageable, and rushed furiously at the bull, who 
immediately gored one of them, and tossed him high 
in the air. The rest, however, fastened on him; one of 
them seized the bull’s tongue, and held fast while being 
jerked up and down. He would have been torn in 
pieces sooner than relax his hold. At length the dogs 
had the bull so completely in their power, that the 
matador was able to give the finishing stroke. 

In the midst of this butchery the young Queen 
entered, with the Infanta, Don Franzesco, her consort, 
and the Duke de Montpensier. The Duke d’Aumale 
was there already. The Queen looked very cheerful, 
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and is by no means as hideous as the newspapers make 
her. She is fair, rather fat, and not plain. The In- 
fanta is short, very dark, and thin. The Queen was 
greeted by the matador with the same salutation as 
her mother, but by the public with great enthusiasm. 
When the eighth bull was killed it began to be dark, 
but the spectators shouted again: “ Un otro toro,” and 
the ninth bull was hunted almost in the dark, which is 
very dangerous for the matador. 

And this is the spectacle that the Spaniards enjoy 
more than anything, which is attended by the ten- 
derest women, and at the sight of which the newly 
married Queen smiled. For my part, one bull-fight 
was quite enough for me to see, and perhaps you will 
think the same of the description. 

On October 13th we went on by coach through an 
equally deserted country, and at last through a dread- 
ful pass, the “ Samosierra.” The leaders once left the 
road during a storm, and dragged the heavy coach into 
a field, where it sank up to the axles. Had this hap- 
pened a few seconds earlier, we should all have been 
thrown into the abyss. Only by great efforts did we 
succeed in dragging the coach out again, and all of us 
lent a helping hand in order to take it back into the 
proper road. 

After this we passed the Douro and the Ebro, and 
arrived in the Basque provinces, which have quite a 
different character. Here, though this territory has 
been for so long the seat of war, everything testifies 
to the diligence and activity of the inhabitants. The 
view over the snow-tops of the Pyrenees is magnifi- 
cent. The road is constantly going up-hill and down- 
hill; now following the course of a stream, and then 
passing over to another valley. The villages are neat; 
the houses reminded me of Switzerland. Green fields, 
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murmuring streams, and trees refresh the eye. Many 
farms bear large coats-of-arms cut in stone as a sign 
that the owner is a nobleman. In Murcia all the 
inhabitants are aristocrats. Vergana, where the con- 
vention concerning Don Carlos * was made, and Vit- © 
toria are fine towns. Fuentarrabia is finely situated 
on the Bay of Biscay; the spray from the sea is here 
flung high over the rocks. When we arrived at Irun, 
on the Bidassoa, we were on the French frontier. 
Comparing the Spaniards with the Italians, I must say 
that I find the former much more amiable. I did not 
once meet a beggar, even the poorest is too proud for 
it. Now and then you see the poor man silent and 
earnest, his tattered cloak picturesquely thrown over 
his shoulder. The Spaniard has refused to adopt 
French fashions; instead of our ugly tail-coat, he has 
kept to his beautiful national costume, which varies 
from province to province. The lowest Spaniard 
expects to be treated with a certain courtesy; but 
nobody resists the friendly offer of a cigar. Even a 
half-smoked cigar is thankfully accepted after the 
point has been broken off again. The German is re- 
ceived with greater politeness than any other nation. 
They are proud of the German Emperors who wielded 
the sceptre of Spain so gloriously, but England and 
France have injured them too deeply. As far as 
Bayonne the country is very pretty, the sea being in 
sight during the whole of the journey. The depart- 
ment of the “Landes” reminded me of the Mark 
Brandenburg; there is the same mixture of pine forest 
and sand. Bordeaux is one of the finest towns in the 
world, with its wide streets, its large squares planted 


* On the 31st of August, 1839, Marato, the leader of the Carlists, for- 
sook Don Carlos and made an alliance with Esparto, the leader of the 
Christinos; this ended the war in the Basque provinces. 
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with trees, its old cathedral, its beautiful palaces built 
of hewn stones, its wide quays, and its stone bridge 
700 paces long. 

We had travelled extremely quickly, two companies, 
the Messagerie Guillard-Lafitte and the Royal, racing 
with each other. The changing of horses was always 
done in a minute or two, everything was ready, the 
horses harnessed beforehand, and so we could go on at 
a gallop at once. The result of this speed was that we 
reached our destination at four o’clock in the morning, 
and were set down amid pouring rain in a yard where 
nothing was to be had. But I and my Frenchman 
were lucky enough to rouse an innkeeper, who made 
us a cup of coffee, which on occasions like these is 
invaluable. At eight o’clock we had to continue our 
journey, and we soon reached the beautiful suspension- 
bridge over the Gironde. It is 1500 feet long. The 
pillars bearing the chains are veritable towers of cast- 
iron in lattice-work. The bridge is certainly not less 
than eighty feet above the surface of the water, and 
the distance of the pillars, i.e, the length of the part 
suspended in the air, amounts to 300 feet. Those who 
see the bridge for the first time outlined against the 
sky shudder at the thought of a heavy wagon passing 
over it. 

The following morning we reached the prettily sit- 
uated town where the beautiful Diana of Poitiers, the 
mistress of Henry IL, was born. At Tours, where we 
dined, we were glad to make the acquaintance of a 
French cook. At four o’clock in the afternoon we 
went on by train, rushing through the beautiful valley 
of the Loire, where we passed some fine castles and 
country-seats; one of them, the ancient castle of 
Amboise, is remarkable for its beauty. We scarcely 
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stopped at Blois and Orleans, and at midnight we 
were in Rue St. Honoré, in Paris. 

T will not tell you anything about Paris, for in 
twenty-four hours there is only time to see the shops 
of the Palais Royal, the Tuileries, the Louvre, the 
Champs Elysées, and the Pont Neuf. The weather was 
dreadful; it was a disastrous day for the road over 
which I had just passed. Accidents happened to horses 
and coaches, and the viaducts of the railway were 
washed away. On the evening of October 21st I left 
Paris, and arrived the next evening at Cologne. We 
came by Brussels, Liittich, and Aix-la-Chapelle, and in 
less than twenty-four hours we had travelled 100 Ger- 
man miles in a first-class carriage for three louis Wor. 
That is the way we travel nowadays. 

At Cologne, where I was obliged to spend a whole 
morning, I employed the whole of my time in seeing 
the Cathedral. In the short space of three months J 
have seen St. Stephen’s in Vienna, the Cathedral at 
Florence, St. Peter’s, Rome, the cathedrals of Cordova, 
Notre Dame of Paris, and the Cathedral of Cologne; 
and of all these the choir of the latter, which is now 
finished, has impressed me more than all the others. 
Much has been done towards the completion of this 
building, and in a few years the nave of the church 
will be roofed in. 

Exactly on my birthday, October 26th, T arrived in 
Hamburg with the Primus early in the morning, and 
was glad to hear that the corvette had not been quicker 
than myself; on the contrary, I had to wait for her ten 
days. I should have preferred to have spent this time 
in Spain and Paris, but this delay could not have 
been foreseen. I had performed the whole journey 
from Gibraltar to Hamburg, about 400 (German) miles 
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in eighteen days, all stoppages included, but then I 
had spent twelve nights travelling. 

While at Hamburg I made excursions to Gliickstadt 
and Itzehoe, and when I was meditating a journey to 
Uetersen the vessel arrived. I went to meet her in a 
small steamer as far as Brockdorff, received the coffin, 
and the day before yesterday the solemn interment 
took place in the vault of the cathedral. 

I have very good news from Marie, God be thanked. 

You see, dear Fritz, that I began this long epistle 
at Hamburg, and am finishing it at Berlin. You will | 
find it troublesome to read, but I should find it more 
so to write it out again. Please show it to the other 
members of our family, whom I have neither seen nor 
spoken to. I have been very pleased to see how well 
the Burts’ children are after their visit to you and 
Betty. With much pleasure I have heard that Otto 
Moltke has been made an officer; I hope that Mathilde 
will live to be proud of him. 

A thousand greetings, 
HELMUTH. 








View of Creisau. 


RETIREMENT AT CREISAU. 


“‘Weit hinter ihm, in wesenlosem Scheine, 
Lag, was uns Alle bindigt, das Gemeine.”—GOTHE. 


“My favorite thought is still, that by and by we may 
have a family gathering on an estate—I should prefer 
one in our dear German land,”—so wrote the Field- 
Marshal in July, 1848, to his brother Adolf, when the 
untoward events of the year of revolutions awoke in 
him the thoughts of giving up his career and retiring 
into private life. The wish to possess a piece of 
ground which might be a meeting-place for the family, 
the last generations of which had lost their private 
properties, had been deeply rooted in his heart when 
young, but his wish was not to be realized till he was 
sixty-eight years old. The motive of this project was 
not greed of property, but a deep feeling for the family 
tie. 

The same feeling dictated the following words which 
he wrote to his mother when he was still a lieutenant: 
“T will venture with fresh courage on the thorny path, 
where, far from you all, I must run my lonely race in 
quest of fortune. For your sakes I hope for success.” 

After the successful campaign of 1866, the gratitude 
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of the king and the people provided him with the 
means of fulfilling this wish, and enabled him to 
choose an estate. At first he thought of his ancestral 
Mecklenburg. Here were situated the estates which 
for 500 years had been in the possession of his ances- 
tors, descending from father to son in unbroken suc- 
cession, down to the time of his grandfather. But the 
sum that was at General von Moltke’s disposal being 
insufficient to buy back the old property, he had to 
give up the idea of re-establishing the family in a 
country where to this day the bones of his ancestors 
lie in the vaults of the churches beneath half-obliter- 
ated inscriptions. Nor did he succeed in finding a 
place in Holstein, the country where his mother had 
lived and died, where he had passed the days of his 
childhood, where, after he had left his home, the short 
and rare visits that he paid to his people had been the 
few bright spots in his early years of hardships. The 
journey to Silesia on staff-duty, which he undertook in 
1867, finally decided him. 7 

He had preserved a great liking for this province 
since the time when he worked in Silesia as lieuten- 
ant with compass and surveyor’s table, having been 
appointed to the topographical division of the staff. 
At that time he had enjoyed these journeys immense- 
ly, he had explored the Giant mountains, ascended the 
““Schneekoppe,” and explored the battle-fields of the 
“Great King” From here the army had entered 
Bohemia, and, guided by his plans, had decided the 
seven days’ campaign, and it was here that during 
his journey the love and veneration of the people had 
been shown to him in the highest degree. 

Near Schweidnitz, between the Hohe Eule and the 
Zobten mountain, an estate was for sale. He made up 
his mind very quickly to buy it a few days after hav- 
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ing seen it (August Ist, 1867), and so General von 
Moltke became the owner of the united estates of 
Creisau, Graditz, and Wierischau. 

Before concluding the bargain, he had asked Herr 
von Kulmicz, who lived near Schweidnitz, to give him 
his assistance in looking over some estates. Herr 
von Kulmicz had readily promised to give what help 
he could. He was known as a very clever and well- 
informed man of business, and honored by everybody 
who knew him in private or business matters, for his 
strict honesty of character as well as for his pleasant 
manner. He met the General at the station on his 
arrival in Silesia. One of the sons of Herr von Kul- 
micz was charged to have carriages in readiness to 
convey the servants and luggage to the house, where 
General von Moltke was to be a guest. But he brought 
neither servants nor luggage with him, nor did he re- 
quire anybody to wait on him. The dress he wore 
was all he had brought. 

In the afternoon the two gentlemen inspected sev- 
eral estates, when they were surprised by a heavy 
thunder-storm. On their return Moltke had to change 
his clothes, and put on some that Herr von Kulmicz 
lent him. But as the General was tall and slight, 
Herr von Kulmiez short and fat, it was rather difficult 
to make them fit. 

The result of the inspection was the purchase of 
Creisau, and after years have proved that those who 
advised the bargains were experts in the matter. 

Creisau belonged at that time to a widow, Frau von 
Dresky, in whose family the estate had been for about 
a hundred years. Before that time Creisau, called 
Crisona in documents of the year 1250, had often 
changed owners. In the year 1338 it was the property 
of a Haugwitz, then it passed into the hands of the 
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family von Seidlitz, later on to the family von Reib- — 
nitz; at the-end of the seventeenth century it be- — 
longed to the family von Zedlitz, from whom it passed, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, to the Dre- _ 
skys, in whose possession it was united with the man- 
ors of Wierischau and Nieder-Graditz. General von 
Moltke bought these three properties together in the 
year 1867. 

After all the formalities of purchase had been ful- 
filled, the General, with his usual zeal, and his interest 
for details, began the restoration of the manor-house, 
which was in rather a bad condition; he also took in 
hand the laying out of a park, which had been a great 
want up to that time. Several other improvements 
were determined upon with a view of increasing the 
value of the property. Though busy with his official 
duties at Berlin and his attendance at the meetings 
of the “Zollparlament,” he found time to send his 
written instructions to Creisau. A lively correspond- 
ence with Privy Councillor von Gellhorn of Jakobs- 
dorf, an estate bordering on Creisau, who had prom- 
ised to give some attention to the work at Creisau, 
shows the great interest with which General von 
Moltke followed the improvements that were being 
made there. His strictly economical mind is revealed 
in everything. But where it was the question of an 
agricultural improvement, or where the circumstances 
of his laborers were to be considered, he always had 
ample means at disposal, though avoiding every un- 
necessary expense, especially any that would only be 
for luxury. He was still what he had been as a young 
officer; when restricting himself to the most necessary 
things, he asked his father to dispose of his remunera- 
tion if he should ever be temporarily in want of a 
small sum. 
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The following example will show his readiness to 
help the community of Creisau. Soon after he had 
entered into possession of Creisau, he bought a little 
farm on the village road; the house was pulled down 
and a school was built in its place. The reason for 
this was that the children of Creisau had been obliged 
to spend almost three-quarters of an hour every morn- 
ing walking to Graditz. After he had built this school 
at Creisau, he gave the land belonging to the farm 
bought for this purpose to the schoolmaster for a gar- 
den, and fixed a sum, the interest of which was to be 
the master’s salary. 

He was always anxious to be useful to others, and 
the experience of his long life had taught him the 
right way to go about it. For the benefit of the 
school-children he instituted a savings-bank, accord- 
ing to his favorite motto: “Help yourself, and others 
will help you.” For every child entering the school, 
he provided a savings-bank book, in which he entered 
one mark for a beginning, after that the child received 
the book to pay in half-pennies or pennies, as he saved 
them. Every time that a mark was made up, the 
General added another one himself. The book was 
given to the children at the time of their confirmation, 
either to draw the amount, or to keep for a time of 
need. In this way the General hoped to encourage 
the children to save, and to make them take pleasure 
in it, that they might profit by it in later life. 

At the same time he started a free-school library, 
to which he constantly added books suitable to the 
character and education of agricultural laborers. He 
allowed children the free use of it, so that during the 
long winter evenings they might read to their parents. 
The books were in great request, and when the master 
was able to tell the General that the interest in the 
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library increased year by year, and that the books 
- were passed from house to house, Moltke was greatly 
pleased. 

Later on he built an infant school, with rooms for a 
deaconess, who was sent to Creisau from the insti- 
tution at Frankenstein. The children could be sent 
there while their fathers and mothers were at work, 
and there they were kept occupied and learned tidy 
ways, instead of being locked up at home as used to 
be the fashion. 

He also contributed to the building of a church 
spire at Graditz, and gave the parish the material for 
the casting of a bell, for which purpose the king al- 
lowed him to use some French cannon that had been 
captured during the war. 

He always had money for such purposes, and many 
a needy person was supported by him. But how care- 
fully he considered every other expense we learn from 
his letters to Privy Councillor von Gellhorn; we ap- 
pend a few extracts: 

On May 18th, 1868, he writes: “Many thanks for 
your kind letter of the 14th inst. I am longing for 
the quiet life of Creisau, and should much prefer to be 
there while the trees are in blossom, rather than sit 
in the stuffy atmosphere of the Zollparlament. If our 
troublesome neighbors will leave us alone, I hope to 
pass the month of July on my estate, and I should be 
glad if the house could be finished before then.* 

“Count Piickler told me that the slater, Wagner of 
Freiburg, has done the work at Oberweisstritz very 
satisfactorily. 

“The architect who has undertaken the new staff- 
building, and has already covered the stables with 
English slate, finds the charge of 4 thalers 9 gr. per 


* The manor-house at Creisau had to be covered with slate instead of 
wood, as it had been before. 
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square foot exorbitant. Here the charge per square 
foot, including tin tacks and all other materials, is 3 
thalers 7 gr., for 14 inch dressed laths the charge is 2 
thalers 3 gr. per square foot more. 

“The holes in the slate must be bored, not punched. 
I doubt if it would be advisable to nail the slate over 
the shingle. 

“Tn a few days I shall send word for how much 
the necessary slate can be delivered at Schweidnitz 
free of charge, and I should like to know the super- 
ficial content of the roof beforehand. You were kind 
enough to give me the measurements some time ago, 
but I am sorry to say that I cannot find the note I 
made of it. 

“Everything here is panting for rain, but the weather 
persists in remaining fine. It will, at least, be con- 
venient for sheep-shearing, and I hope that the care 
you have taken with your young lambs this year may 
be rewarded.” 


On May 23rd he writes on the same subject: 


“Dear Sir,—I have ascertained that the material 
for covering the roof can be bought much cheaper 
here than there. 

“The slater Neumeister here is ready to undertake 
the work on the following conditions: 

“ The roof to be covered with good English slate as 
double roof, the third slate overlapping 33 inches; 





oe! 


including slate, tinned nails of wrought-iron, wages, 
and transport per rail to Schweidnitz 44 gr. per 
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square foot. I make this 1346 thalers for 9501 square 
feet. 

“Tf new lathing is required, he charges, including 
wages of workmen, 6 pfennigs per square foot, ie., for 
9501 square feet 158 thalers 10 gr. 


1504 thalers 10 gr. 


“ But I think some of the laths will be in good con- 
dition... . The carpenter will have to mend the tops 
of the beams where they are rotten. My architect 
is of opinion that for this purpose it. will not be 
necessary to pull down part of the frieze. If you ap- 
prove of these arrangements, the roof might be begun ~ 
with at once. 

“But I am expecting your kind answer before com- 
ing to an agreement with Neumeister.” 


On October 16th, 1868, he writes again on this sub- 
ject: 


“... Concerning the ornamentation designed by 


Goedeking, I should like to speak to Augustin when I 
pass Bunzlau, to see if that for the chimneys could not 
be done in pottery at a reasonable charge. I might show 
him the drawings, of which I like the smallest best... . 

“The restoration of the two gable-rooms would be 
desirable, supposing that the weight of the roof will 
not be too much for the second story, the walls of 
which, not being supported underneath, have serious 
cracks in them. But I suppose the architect will have 
stated his views on the matter. 

“T am glad that the drill-plough has proved a suc- 
cess. There seems to be a scarcity of food for animals. 
In South Germany the first crop of hay was very good, 
but the second very bad. It is a good thing that our 
potato-harvest is such a success. 
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“The additional housés for your work-people will be 
a great improvement.” — : 


General von Moltke spent one happy summer to- 
gether with his wife at Creisau. On the evening of 
Christmas Day, in 1868, his faithful companion was 
taken from him. He took the body of his much- 
beloved wife to Creisau, where the coffin was tempo- 
rarily placed in the little Catholic church that was not 
far from the manor-house. <A chapel was being built, 
where the General wished to be buried by the side of 
his wife. 

He had chosen the site for this chapel himself. It 
was a hill at a little distance from the house, covered 
with brushwood, the ground being rocky. On the sum- 
mit of this hill the chapel was built of bricks in a 
simple but noble style of architecture; the drawings 
for it had been made by the General himself. At this 
time, twenty-three years after the death of his wife, 
the oak coffin that encloses the remains of the Field- 
Marshal Count von Moltke, lies in this vault by her side. 

The view from this hill is peaceful and full of 
charm. Fir-trees, planted by the Field-Marshal, sur- 
round the grave with a solemn darkness and silence. 
At the foot of the hill flows the little river Peile, wind- 
ing to and fro among the meadows with countless 
bends and twists, like a child in search of flowers. 
Before us lies the park enclosing the manor-house, a 
great square building whose red roof gleams in the 
sunshine. ‘To the right the lofty ridge of the Hule ex- 
tends with its gentle undulations; on the left, in a 
violet haze, stands the Zobten, the most characteristic 
mountain of Silesia. In front the eye ranges unim- 
peded over mile after mile of fruitful fields and popu- 


lous villages, as far as the towers of the old town of 
15 
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Reichenbach, till, satiated with the distant view, it 
returns to rest on the interior of the little chapel whose 
blue windows shed a softened light over the coffins. 
A thousand white blossoms and buds glisten in their 
fragrant loveliness, and surround the home of death 
with the fair promise of a new life hereafter. 

The chapel was finished in the year 1869, and the 
coffin transferred thither from the church. The Gen- 
eral visited this quiet spot nearly every day, and when 
he came to Creisau in the spring this was the first 
place to which he turned his steps. With uncovered 
head he entered it; he often took gifts of affection, a 
beautiful flower or a branch with blossoms, which he 
had picked while walking, and laid it on the coffin 
which enclosed the remains of his dear wife. When 
he came out again, his features expressed a gentle 
melancholy, and the light in his eyes, at other times so 
stern, showed how deeply his soul had been moved. 

After the death of his wife, General von Moltke had 
received his sister, the widowed Frau von Burt, in his 
house, while the king had appointed her son, Lieuten- 
ant von Burt, to be his aide-de-camp. Besides these 
two, who spent the summer with him at Creisau, his 
eldest brother Fritz, and his younger brother Adolf, 
with his wife and two daughters, accepted his invita- 
tion to come to Creisau, and so that wish which he 
had expressed in a letter in 1848 was realized. 

“Tt is still my wish that we should some time all be 
united on a family estate,” had been his words. 

The summer of 1870 found the family again united 
at Creisau. The General lived on his estate quietly. 
Nothing indicated how soon he was to undertake the 
greatest task of his life, the direction of the German 
army in the war against France. In the afternoon of 
July 15th, he was driving out with his brother Adolf, 
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his sister-in-law, and their two daughters in an open 
carriage. He himself held the reins, his brother sat 
by him. They were passing a ford over the Peile, 
when they were stopped by a telegraph-boy who was 
crossing on the narrow path. The General took the 
telegram, read it and put it quietly into his pocket. 
Then he drove on. Nothing betrayed the nature of 
the news he had heard; he was only more silent than 
usual. That his thoughts must have been very much 
occupied those in the carriage noticed when they were 
jolted against a corner-stone. When they came home 
about an hour later, he jumped off the carriage and 
entered the house, followed by his brother, to whom he 
said: “It is a stupid thing; I have to go to Berlin this 
night.” After which he went to his study, where he 
stayed till tea-time. Silently, but as cheerful as ever, 
he sat in his family circle, but suddenly rising, he 
firmly put his hand on the table, and cried: “ Well, 
let them come, with or without South Germany, we 
are prepared.” Without any further explanation, he 
went back to his room, where he remained till his de- 
parture. It was not till later that his people learnt 
the contents of the telegram, which was to tell him 
that the king thought a war was not to be avoided, 
and that he intended to order the mobilization of the 
army. 

An enormous amount of work, and a grave respon- 
sibility, the seriousness of which he fully realized, were 
laid upon this man of seventy. But even from the ex- 
citement of a campaign his thoughts went back to his 
homestead. On November 2nd, 1870, he wrote from 
Versailles to Privy Councillor von Gellhorn as follows: 


Dear Privy Councmitor,—I thank you very much 
for the kind news from our peaceful home; it came 
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like a ray of sunshine into the busy life that surrounds 
us here. Since you wrote last, you will have received 
the news of the fall of Metz. All the regiments of the 
French army but six are now our prisoners; they 
consist of more than 300,000 men, 10,000 officers, 4 
marshals and 1 emperor. Nothing like it has happened 
since the Babylonian captivity. In spite of this, the 
dominant factions at Paris and Tours persevere in 
their resistance, and are dragging the unfortunate 
country into deeper ruin. In all the provinces the 
arming of the masses has been organized; sorties con- 
tinue to be made from Paris, and it will be a serious 
fortnight before the regiments can arrive from Metz. 
Here we have an enemy before and behind us much 
superior in numbers to our troops, but the valor of 
our men will, with the help of God, help us over these 
last difficulties. 

I send you my sincerest thanks for your continued 
eare and trouble in the administration of my dear 
Creisau, which my brothers and sisters only left with 
great regret. May God grant that we may all meet 
there again next spring. 

It is matter of rejoicing that the harvest and the 
new seed-time ended so satisfactorily, in spite of the 
unfavorable weather, and though there must have 
been a great dearth of workers. Here, in the heart of 
France, we do not notice any sign of a milder climate; 
the trees are almost bare already. A diminution of 
the stock of sheep and an increase of cattle will be an 
improvement. For though the wool paid well and was 
an agreeable source of income, this arrangement will 
save us the considerable expense of buying manure. 
How the sheds for the cattle had best be managed at 
Nieder-Graditz you will be able to judge best your- 
self. I shall agree to all your arrangements. The 
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gardener’s boy William may have his wages increased. 
Ernest, the coachman, receives here twelve thalers per 
month (86s.), the pay of a convoy soldier, his uniform 
and food. My six horses are in good condition, and I 
drive daily in this pretty neighborhood, generally to 
the outposts, from which I can overlook the great city 
with ease. 

‘I am very glad to hear that Simon* is doing well; 
riding, however, is not his strong point. 

The debt on Creisau is now greatly diminished; I 
hope that Frau v. Dresky will soon receive the last 
payment. 

Perhaps Dr. Websky + will undertake the shooting 
at Creisau, together with his at Schwengfeld, as I, my- 
self cannot hope to. return this autumn. 

My relations in the army are, God be ened all 
well, which is a great blessing considering the enor- 
mous loss of officers. 

Burt asks me to remember him kindly, and I hope 
you will not forget 

Yours sincerely, 
von MOLTKE. 


From the end of the Franco-German War to his 
death, the Field-Marshal passed the summer months, 
excepting a few short journeys to watering- -places, at 
Creisau. As soon as the sun melted the snow in the 
early spring, he began to long for his country-seat; he 
loved to watch nature rising from its winter sleep, the 
fresh green appearing, the corn ripening till it was 
harvest time. For hours he stood by the mowers as 
the stubble-fields multiplied till autumn overspread 


* The bailiff at Creisau. 
t One of the general’s neighbors whom he esteemed highly, and with 
whom he always maintained friendly relations; he lived at Schwengfeld. 
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them with glistening threads; he loved to see the 
woods colored bright red and yellow, and when the air 
was transparent his eye would rest on the clear out- 
lines of the surrounding mountains. He did not leave 
this quiet life till fresh snow fell. And then he did 
not return to the capital in order to enjoy the pleasures 
of the winter. there, but to face hard and abundant 
work. Hour after hour he sat in the “Reichstag,” 
where he was one of the most loyal members; he spent 
long evenings at his writing-table, busy with his work, 
always thinking first of his duty, never of himself, one 
aim before him, the service of the Fatherland. 

He well knew the longing for rest, but he never 
yielded to it. Even at the age of ninety he was full 
of energy, and never assumed the indifference of a 
man tired of life. Like a brave soldier he stood at his 
post till relief came, looking before him with a clear 
eye to the hour when quietly and peacefully he passed 
away to see the secrets of another world. He never 
was afraid of the thought of death, but ever ready to 
be taken, for his mind was always calm and peaceful, 
and his account settled. “How can one weep for a 
man who is dead?” he used to say; “those are to be 
pitied, who have loved and lost him.” But of one 
thing he was afraid, that was a lingering illness, and 
that he was spared. He was allowed to enjoy to the 
last moment an unimpaired interest, not only in that 
which gladdened his heart, but in all that stirred the 
world and appealed to mankind. He did not stop 
short in his old age and content himself with looking 
back on the past; he advanced with the century in 
which he was born. Seldom has such sagacity, such 
strict logical thinking been coupled with so much sim- 
plicity of mind, and such capacity for childlike enjoy- 
ment. This was the secret of his love for country life. 
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Simple in all his habits, he liked the simple and the 
natural. His busy life had left no time for insipid 
amusements. The unadorned study at Creisau, where 
he felt happy and comfortable, is a reflection of this 
innermost simplicity; nor can one look without emo- 
tion at the plain little room adjoining his study, in a 
kind of square tower, which served him for a bedroom. 
A bed and a wash-stand are the only pieces of furni- 
ture in it. From the two windows there is a view 
over meadows and fields to the little village of Graditz, 
behind which the Zobten rises, and also over a little 
piece of garden. Close to one of the windows stands 
a group of elm-trees, the tops of which the Field-Mar- 
shal can see from his bed waving in the morning air, 
lit up by the rising sun, and on the highest branches 
sit his friends, the starlings, piping their jubilant 
spring song. How eager they are in their morning 
concert, how they stretch their wings, as if to give 
more room to their breasts bursting with song, how 
they beat time to their trills and runs, their chirping 
and twittering—they have awakened the sleeper, and 
he loves them for their message of a coming spring 
and for their cheerful assiduity. 

The Field-Marshal always was an early riser. As 
soon as he woke from a deep and sound sleep, which 
he always enjoyed even when quite old, he got up and 
dressed. He never required the assistance of a valet. 
He seemed to be almost afraid of laying claim to any- 
body’s help. He did not pay much attention to his 
toilet. He never possessed more than two suits, and 
always wore them as long as possible. In the year 
1891, he boasted of wearing a summer overcoat, which 
he had had made when he went to England with the 
Crown Prince of Prussia in 1857, and which he said 
was stillas good as new. Nor did he ever forget to 
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remark that this overcoat had a silk lining, a luxury 
which he never allowed himself again with any of his 
garments. When at Creisau or travelling, he always 
wore civilian’s dress, generally a black coat and dark 
gray trousers. In his latter years he used to wear a 
short coat of thick woollen material, as he had always 
been sensitive to cold, but generally found it unneces- 
sary to put on an overcoat. Visiting his friends or 
relations for a few days, he never took any luggage 
with him, and on his long journeys his little portman- 
teau, which he was obliged to take with him then, 
contained only the most necessary things. He hated 
luggage as so much dead weight, and was inclined to 
be angry when any of his servants took more than he 
thought necessary. When he set out for a visit, 
even one that was to last several days, and was 
obliged to take evening dress with him in order to at- 
tend a dinner or a meeting, he would travel in his 
dress-coat, and go about in it for days together at the 
imminent risk of catching cold. On one of these ocea- 
sions the experiment was made of providing him with 
a little handbag, in which to carry his dress-coat, but 
it failed so signally that it was never repeated. After 
resisting some time he had allowed the piece of lug- 
gage to be placed on the back seat of the carriage, in 
which he drove to visit a nephew for a day. He in- 
tended to attend the meeting of the Order of St. John, 
at Breslau. Arrived at S he took out his dregs- 
coat and hung it onapeg. The next morning he con- 
scientiously packed his ordinary coat into the bag, 
which he took with him, but forgetting to put on the 
dress-coat, he simply put his overcoat on, and so 
drove to Breslau. He did not notice what he had 
done till a servant helped him to take off his overcoat 
in the ante-room, when he suddenly discovered to his 
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dismay that what remained after the removal of the 
outer wrap of his apparel was not quite suitable for a 
drawing-room. Afterwards he always asserted, with 
some justice, that his misfortune would never have 
happened to him, if he had been left to travel in his 
own way. 

But he was far from being annoyed at such occur- 
rences; on the contrary, the humorous side of such 
adventures amused him immensely, and he always told 
the story on his return. With all the deep earnest- 
ness with which he approached everything connected 
with duty, the inviolable rule and guiding star of his 
life, he had a keen sense of humor, and though careful 
not to wound any one, he could not at times be other- 
wise than amused at the expense of those whom he 
saw tormenting themselves with toil and anxiety for 
the sake of objects of which he had long recognized 
the nullity. He had a horror of all affectation and 
circumlocution, of all outward show and deception. 
His keen intellect at once separated the chaff from the 
wheat, but nobody had a greater appreciation of even 
small performances than he, as long as they were the 
fruit of honest endeavor, and he paid ungrudging 
tribute to merit wherever he found it. Strict with 
himself, he was indulgent to others, a benevolent su- 
perior, a kind master. 

He esteemed work of whatever kind, whether it were 
the creative activity of the intellect or physical exer- 
tion; he knew full well, that without it men degener- 
ate, and that indolent ease is the grave of happiness. 
This was the cause of the interest he took in all the 
work done on his estate. He devoted himself with 
minute attention to the administration of his property, 
and carefully examined into the performances of his 
laborers. He often attempted to introduce improve- 
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month of June; these would be large enough to hold 
two cubic metres several times. Another considera- 
tion would be the varying temperature; while that of 
the water from the pump would remain pretty much 
the same, and will be somewhat under 48° F., as I 
stated elsewhere. You, being on the spot, will be bet- 
ter able to judge than I can do from here. 

“Ask Unverricht’s and the gardener’s advice, which 
of the two plans would be the better one, and then 
take the necessary measures according to your own 
judgment. Order the workpeople who will be wanted, 
and tell the carpenter that he will have to help; I 
should like at least to have the attempt made. Tell 
Unverricht not to put off filling the ice-cellar, if it has 
not been done already. I shall order pincers, a can, 
ete.. from Miuhlbach; some necessary tools will be 
sent with the breeding-box. 

“Count MourKe. 


“Build a new dam to the left of the islet in the 
Peile, and so lead the stream to the right side. 

“Clear away the underwood near the chestnut-tree 
at the entrance to the little wood at the foot of the 
chapel-hill. 

“Take out the oaks near the drive, and transplant 
them to the ‘ Langer Busch,” 


The trout-breeding was really begun, but it proved 
a failure, the disadvantages overbalanced the advan- 
tages. Every heavy rain, especially when there were 
thunderstorms, caused the water in the ponds to over- 
flow their banks, and whole stretches of the meadow 
were covered with sand. The embankments gave 
way, and the cost of repairing them was considerable ; 
the trout made use of this favorable opportunity, got 
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out at high-water and escaped altogether. In this 
way every dish of trout that was served at table was 
very costly; the greatest gainers by the trout-breeding 
were the pike in the Peile. 

During his summer residence in Creisau, the Field- 
Marshal’s chief pleasure was the laying out and main- 
tenance of a park; this, the only luxury he ever al- 
lowed himself, was the practical result of his love of 
the beautiful. The park, as we see it to-day, is from 
the very beginning the Field-Marshal’s own work. 
Every path in it had been traced out and worked by 
him. For days together he went about with his com- 
pass in his hand, to verify the gradients, or made his 
way through brushwood and bushes to fix the points 
where the road was to pass. Almost every tree and 
every group has been planted according to his direc- 
tions; of the big trees, there is hardly one that had 
not been pruned by him when it was a sapling. 

On all oceasions he used to calculate with the means 
he had at hand, and here too he laid his plans to suit 
the broad features of the landscape. Following the 
course of the river, he transformed marshy fields into 
sunny meadows, which delighted the eye and yielded 
increased crops of hay. The old oaks which were 
there when he bought the estate, were freed from the 
underwood and incorporated in his designs. Thou- 
sands of trees were planted by his directions, which 
are an ornament to the estate to-day, having been 
carefully arranged and selected by him according to 
color and shape. 

He anxiously watched the shrubs and trees as they 
grew, and those plants that did not thrive well, he 
tended with the utmost care, for it was always his 
nature to help the weak. His favorite tree was the 
oak; he trained several kinds of it in the nursery gar- 
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dens, which he himself laid out. He had them planted 
along the roads and paths, and though he well knew 
that their shade would never benefit him, but would 
be reserved for future generations, he worked untir- 
ingly in the burning sun, straightening their stems, 
supporting the weak ones, and pruning those that 
grew too fast. “In a hundred years this will be a 
pretty spot,” he used to say, “and posterity will be 
glad of these oaks.” 

Year after year he enlarged these plantations, add- 
ing to what had been done already, and at the present 
day they extend from the manor-house to that hill 
from whose summit gleams the cross of the memorial 
chapel; thus connecting the dwelling of the living 
with that of the dead, and embellishing for posterity 
the road which leads from the one to the other. 

He began planting the first trees at Creisau when he 
was sixty-eight years old, and was allowed to enjoy 
the fruit of his labor, when at the age of ninety he 
used to walk in their shade. Nota day passed with- 
out his being out of doors—wind or rain could never 
keep him back. He sometimes forgot his overcoat, 
but never his garden-shears, which he always took 
with him; he never thought of taking an umbrella, 
but always had his stick with him, which he used as a 
grafting tool. 

He was often so busy in the garden, that his people 
began to be anxious about him, when he had not re- 
turned for the dinner-hour. And when search was 
made, he would be found buried in the shrubbery 
hard at work, sometimes quite exhausted with the heat 
of the burning sun, so absorbed in his work that he 
forgot all around him. Or perhaps he would be found 
sitting on a little wooden seat under a mighty oak, 
gazing meditatively upon the peaceful face of Nature; 
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before him the meadows near the park, bordered by 
the Peile, which flowed murmuring by, a group of 
lofty fir-trees on the right, an open view to the moun- 
tains on the left. The oak branches spread their shady 
roof over him as he rests, and the sunbeams dance on 
the green sward before him. There he sits at ease, 
leaning back a little; his work seems to have tired 
him. But a distinguished grace is expressed by his 
whole attitude. One leg is thrown over the other, the 
slender hands are folded over one knee and clasp a 
red silk handkerchief, the long-tailed black coat is 
dusty, the tie askew, the broad-brimmed gray felt hat 
is crushed. But these externals do not attract the at- 
tention of the beholder. His eyes are riveted on the 
intellectual head and the finely chiselled profile re- 
lieved by the dark background of fir-trees, and by the 
clear glance of those wondrous light-gray eyes, which 
flash like polished gems. 

These were the only occasions on which he, who was 
always so punctual, used to forget the dinner-hour. 
Hunger and thirst were sensations which he hardly 
knew. “I was so often hungry in my youth, that I 
became accustomed to it, and do not notice it now,” he 
used to say. Moderate in everything, he was so in 
eating and drinking also. Sometimes it was quite 
distressing to see how little food he took, and it often 
required much persuasion from his niece, Frau von 
Moltke, who lived with him from the year 1882 till his 
death, to make him eat as much as was absolutely 
necessary. 

After the death of his sister, Frau von Burt, and the 
retirement from the army of her son, his former aide- 
de-camp, Major von Moltke, with his wife and their 
four children, made up the household of the General. 
He was very fond of children, and the little ones re- 
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paid his kindness to them with true affection. He 
spent hours with these great-nephews and great-nieces, 
who were like young shoots round an old trunk; he 
looked at picture-books with them, or they tried to 
eatch him. At the age of ninety he was still nimble 
and supple in all his movements. When it was time 
for dinner, the little ones, too, had the privilege of 
calling him out of his study. Then he came out fol- 
lowed by them; usually with the fly-flap in his hand, 
for with these insects he was continually waging war. 
He asserted that they were only created to be the 
plague of mankind, tracing back their origin to him 
who not inappropriately was called the “God of 
flies.” 

Every day he had a great hunt in his room, and — 
numerous victims, including shivered window-panes 
and broken glasses, attested the sureness of his aim 
and the vigor of his pursuit. At the dinner-table the 
whole company were often startled to their feet by 
the sudden crash of the fiy-flap descending in the 
midst of plates and glasses, and if any guest was 
troubled with a fly repeatedly settling, with the perti- 
nacity peculiar to that insect, upon the same part of 
his body, he was careful to chase it away, as soon as 
the Field-Marshal’s attention began to be too danger- 
ously attracted by it. 

When, as often happened, he came home wet and 
cold, it was not easy to persuade him to change his 
clothes, or to take a glass of wine to warm himself. 
If he did consent, all present were required to keep 
him company; he never thought of taking anything 
without sharing it with others. If the weather per- 
mitted, he drove out after early dinner, always in an 
Open carriage. He did not like to sit with his back to 
the horses, but as he would never allow any one to sit 
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thus in order to make room for him, it was not always 
an easy matter to apportion the seats. 

When visitors came to Creisau, one of his great 
pleasures was to drive them all round to see his plan- 
tations; on these occasions he used to cut the Gordian 
knot of the seat question by placing himself on the 
box by the coachman. He did not know, and never 
noticed, that by so doing he embarrassed those whom 
he left seated in the carriage, who anxiously watched 
him perched on his high and uncomfortable seat. 

One of these occasions will never be forgotten by 
those whom it concerned. Wishing once to confer a 
special favor on a newly married officer, he took him 
for a drive with his bride, and this time, before any 
one could stop him, clambered up on to the box. The 
young couple, in spite of their appealing glances, were 
forced to take the back seat, and when the little party 
returned after an hour’s ride, the husband and wife 
were still sitting, stiff and uncomfortable, in the place 
of honor. 

When the weather was too bad for a drive, or in the 
autumn when darkness came on too early, the Field- 
Marshal used to retire after dinner to his room, where 
he read or worked at his writing-table. When read- 
ing he made use of eye-glasses of small power, which 
he used to leave in the book for a marker. His favor- 
ite books were those on history and philosophy, such 
as the “German History of the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Treitschke, and the “ Foundation of the German 
Empire,” by Sybel; and with what attention he read, 
ig evident from the numerous places that he marked, 
and from the notes he made on the margin of his 
books. Many of them, as well as his manuscripts, 
show plainly that he was a great snuff-taker, and in 


fact his snuff-box was always close at hand. What- 
16 
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ever he wrote he subjected to repeated revision, ever 
striving to express his thoughts with the utmost brev- 
ity and preciseness. He often cancelled as much as 
half a page, and compressed the meaning into a single 
sentence which contained no superfluous word, and in 
which the words clothed the thought like the drapery 
of an antique statue. 

Next to learned works, he liked sound humor, es- 
pecially the works of Dickens, the poetry of Gellert; 
and during his last years he took great pleasure in 
reading the history of the Buchholz family. 

At the same time he had a profound feeling for the 
beauties of poetry. There were moments, though they 
came but rarely, when he displayed, to the fascination 
of all around him, the poetical and idealistic side of 
his nature, which, conjoined in his case with energy in 
action and the capacity of taking an objective view of 
life, stamped him as a German of the genuine type. 

In such moments he would quote from the rich 
treasure of his never-failing memory verses now little 
remembered, or repeat whole scenes from his favorite 
play, “Faust,” and so, in the words of the immortal 
poet, reflect the thoughts which moved his soul: “Den 
Drang nach Wahrheit und die Lust am Trug”—(The 
struggle towards truth and the delight in illusion). 

As he recited, pronouncing every syllable distinctly 
and with due emphasis, there was a peculiar and won- 
derful ring in his voice which went straight to the 
heart of the listeners, to whom the full force and poetic 
beauty of the passage was brought home by the im- 
passioned delivery. 

How much he valued poetry, and how easily he ex- 
pressed his feelings in verse, is shown by his early 
poetry, which he sent to his brother Ludwig.* When 


*Compare “Count von Moltke’s Letters to His Mother and His 
Brothers,” p. 227. 
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at the age of forty-one, he says: “ At last one becomes 
sensible enough to throw overboard all enthusiasm as 
empty moonshine. My translations are only a matter 
of thinking,”* but in reality, he was always fond of 
poetry, and up to the ninetieth year of his life, he em- 
ployed his leisure time at Creisau in translating poems 
by Thomas Moore “ with true feeling into his beloved 
German.” The selections he made are significant of 
his way of thinking. 


Das kiihle Gras soll mein duftender Schrein, 
Der Wind in den Bergen mir Orgelklang sein, 
Mein Dom, so weit das Himmelszelt steht, 
Und all’ mein Denken ein stilles Gebet. 


Des Laubes Rauschen bei Mondenschein 
Soll meiner Andacht Beichtiger sein, 

Wenn in tiefem Schweigen das endlose Meer 
Lobpreiset des Herrn Macht und Ehr. 


Am Tage, in sonniger Einsamkeit, 
Schau ich das Bild Seiner Herrlichkeit 
Und weiss bei der Stille der tiefen Nacht 
Mein Gebet von Seinen Sternen bewacht. 


Deine Werke, o Herr, sind die heilige Schrift, 
Geschrieben mit flammenden Ziigen von Licht, 
In welcher mein staunendes Auge liest 

Wie gross, allmichtiger Gott, Du bist. 


Ich las Deinen Zorn in der Gipfel Wallen, 
Wenn Deine Donner vom Himmel erschallen, 
Und las Deine Milde im Abendlicht, 

Das zitternd durch goldne Wolken bricht. 


Denn nichts ist so leuchtend, so klar und so hehr, 
Das nicht ein Bild Deiner Allmacht war, 
Von der Blume, die lieblich im Thal erbliht, 

- Bis zum Stern, der hoch am Himmelszelt gliiht. 


Und auch bei der tiefsten Finsterniss 
Bin ich Deiner Gnade und Liebe gewiss 


* Compare “Count von Moltke’s Letters to His Mother and His 
Brothers,” p. 246. 
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Und harre getrost in der dunkelsten Nacht, 
Dass ein Strahl Deines leuchtenden Morgens erwacht.* 


dat 


Denk ich der Freunde froher Schaaren, 
Die sich geliebt in Ewigkeit 

Und vom Geschick nach wenig Jahren 
Wie diirres Laub im Sturm zerstreut, 


Glaub’ ich zu wallen 

Durch Festes Hallen, 

Doch ach! es erlosch der Kerzen Schein! 
Verstummt sind die Reigen, 

Ringsumher Schweigen, 

Entflohen die Giste, und ich—allein! 


So, eh’ der Schlaf die Augenlider, 

Mir schliesst bei nachtiger Einsamkeit, 
Ruft er wehmiithige Bilder wieder 

Aus schénerer Vergangenheit.t 


III, 


Die Gluth des Begegnens, die Thrine beim Scheiden, 
Welches von Beiden war grisseres Gliick? 

Die Wonne des Grusses, des Abschiedes Leiden 

Ruf ich mit gleichem Entziicken zuriick. 

So sich zu treffen war himmlische Freude, 

So sich zu trennen berauschendes Gliick, 

Und ahnlich waren Begegnen und Meiden 

Wie der Liebe Licheln und ihr Thriinenblick. 


Gleich dem Morgem—hell, plétzlich, strahlend vor Wonne, 
Thr Lebewohl wie die scheidende Sonne, 

Die, je niher dem Abschied, je purpurner strahlt! 

Sie sehn war ein Gliick, doch frei nicht von Sorgen, 

Dass dieses Gliick nicht mige bestehn. 

Die Trennung war Schmerz, doch Hoffnung, dass morgen. 
Sich wonnig erneure das Wiedersehn ! 





* “The turf shall be my fragrant shrine ; 
My temple, Lord! that arch of thine 3” ete. 
t “When I remember all 
The friends so link’d together,” ete. 
2nd verse of: “Oft, in the stilly night.” 
t “So warmly we met and so fondly we parted, 


That which was the sweeter e’en I could not tell 3” ete. 
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Later aiberations: 


So sich zu trennen war inniges Gliick. 
Es gleichen sich beide, Entziicken und Leiden, 
Wie der Liebe Lacheln und ihr thrinender Blick. 


So warmes Begegnen, so inniges Scheiden, 
Wer méchte sagen, was schoner von Beiden, 
Der sonnige Blick beim frohen Willkommen, 
Die Thriinen im Aug’ beim letzten Ade! 


Beim Kommen und Gehn schien innig verschwommen 
Die schmerzliche Lust, das wonnige Weh. 

Das Weilen und Scheiden, sie gleichen sich beide 
Wie Augen der Liebe in Freude und Leide. 


IV. 


Du Holde, du Reine, sei du wie die Taube, 
Die schiichtern entflicht in des Waldgrundes Laube 
Mit Fliigeln, so rein und so weiss wie der Schnee, 
Sich badet in dem krystallnen See. 
Sein lichter Spiegel warnet sie dann, 
Schwebte der drohende Falke heran 
Und eh er die Beute zu fassen vermag, 
Flieht eilend sie unter das schirmende Dach. 
O sei wie die Taube, 
Du Reine, du Holde, sei gleich dieser Taube. 


Die heilige Schrift—Gottes eigenes Buch— 
Sei dir jener Spiegel ohne Flecken und Trug, 
Der ewige Born, der krystallene Quell 
Bei Tag wie bei Nacht, gleich leuchtend und hell. 
Und nah’n sich dir Feinde, o fliehe sofort, 
Du siehst ihre Schatten, du kennst deinen Hort. 
Es mégen nie ihre schwarzen Schwingen 
Zwischen dem Himmel und dir eindringen. 
O sei wie die Taube, 
Du Holde, du Reine, sei gleich dieser Taube. * 


He was never satisfied with himself till he had ex- 
pressed his thoughts as precisely as possible, and filed 
* “Oh fair! oh purest! be thou the dove 


That flies alone to some sunny grove ;” ete. 
(St. Augustine to his Sister.) 
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away what was not necessary. This operation was 
attractive to him for its own sake, and he often per- 
formed it upon the works of others. How much taste 
he showed in it may be seen by referring to some 
alterations which he made, in 1877,* in a tragedy, the 
“Oithona” of Hugen von Jagow, which had been sub- 
mitted to him. Instead of: 


“Ich auch nicht, denn der Blitz schlug ein—” 


the Field-Marshal corrected : 
“Ich auch nicht, Blitz auf Blitz schlug ein—” 


The passage: 


“Wohl, wohl! Denn ein erhabnes Haupt sank hin, 
Des Stamm so voller Mark, dass nimmermehr 
Der Elemente Kraft ihn fallen konnte—” 


he changed into: 


“Wohl, wohl! Dies stolz erhabne Haupt sank hin, 
Des Stamm so voller Mark, dass es der Kraft 
Der Elemente Trotz zu bieten schien.” 


Again: 
““Was deine Liwenkraft? Vermochte sie 


Nicht einmal jene Spitze abzulenken, 
Die Hinterlist dir in den Riicken bohrte?” 


he changed into: 


‘“Was deine Léwenkraft? Vermochte sie 
Auch nur des Dolches Spitze abzulenken, 
Den Hinterlist dir in den Riicken stiess—” 


and several other places in a similar way. But his 
favorite occupation, especially in his youth, was draw- 
ing. He was required, as a young topographer, to 


* The poet has told the story in the Cologne Gazette of May 3, 1891. 
No. 367. 
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enter on his surveyor’s table a representation of the 
country, the form of which was thus reproduced on 
paper. In the same way he impressed landscapes per- 
manently on his memory by transferring to his sketch- 
book the outlines and characteristic features which 
they presented. He came to an understanding with 
nature by close attention to the main lines in the scene 
before him. He took so much pleasure in the exercise 
of his talent, and in the mastery over visible nature 
which his draughtsmanship gave him, that he sketched 
pencil copies of some even of the larger pictures in the 
Dresden and Berlin collections, with which he was 
familiar in his youth. He was a many-sided artist, 
and, in addition to his landscapes, drew portraits of 
several of his acquaintances, which were executed with 
still more penetrating vision and still greater truth of 
line. Two water-color sketches of scenes in the Kast, 
some small pictures in oils of the Gulf of Palermo and 
other Italian views, which are preserved by his family, 
attest his mastery over coloring. Up to his old age 
he always valued this artistic talent, and appreciated 
the inward peace that is generally the result of its ex- 
ercise. Even on his last journey to Italy, in the year 
1883, he made in the garden of Monte Carlo a sketch 
of the rocky promontory of Monaco.* 

But he was also fond of music. Of all composers 
Mozart was his favorite. His preference for this genius, 
which perhaps came nearest his own in power and 
fertility, in simplicity, and truth of feeling, in trans- 
parent purity and delicate humor, was often expressed 
in the strongest terms. He listened with pleasure to 
the languishing airs of the Italian masters, and he had 
his favorites among the German song-composers, but 


* This, his last sketch, has been chosen as one of the illustrations of 
this volume. 
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he exalted Mozart high above every rival. He was 
seldom seen in the concert-room, but at home, when 
music was played, he was an attentive and unwearied 
listener. When he was in Berlin it was one of his 
greatest pleasures to have Professor Joachim come and 
play to him in the evening. He would sit for hours in 
the sofa-corner, hardly moving a muscle, and the great 
master never tired of playing before this silent auditor, 
whose susceptibility to the influence of his consum- 
mate art was as true a reward as the applause of an 
enthusiastic and crowded audience in a concert-room. 

There was no need to invite the Field-Marshal when 
there was music, he hardly ever failed to make his 
appearance as soon as the first notes were heard. 
Then he would come in, opening the door gently, and 
sitting down on the nearest chair. He seldom ap- 
plauded, and the only sign of appreciation that the 
executants, as a rule, could obtain, was his remaining 
in his place; when he was not pleased, he would rise 
from his seat and disappear as quietly as he had come; 
he disliked displays of technique, but a melodious 
adagio or a beautiful cantilena always pleased him. 
Next to the airs of Mozart’s operas, his favorite song 
was Beethoven’s “In questa tomba oscura,” which he 
asked for again and again. 

If there was no music in the evenings, “ whist” used 
to be played after tea. It has often been said that the 
Field-Marshal was an extremely good player, but this 
is not the case. He did not give sufficient attention to 
the game to play really well, and often made unac- 
countable mistakes. For years he had become accus- 
tomed to play at whist every evening as a relief from 
strenuous mental work, and he often said himself that a 
game of whist had a soothing effect upon him. He 
therefore sat down at the whist-table in order to rest, 
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looking upon the game as an amusement which relieved 
the strain on the mind by occupying one’s thoughts 
with a mechanical process. In peace as well as in war 
he liked to forget the work which had kept him occu- 
pied all day, for a little while, and this time was when 
he played at whist. He liked a quick game, and pre- 
ferred a bad player to a slow one. As soon as he had 
arranged his cards he laid his plans for the game and 
rigidly adhered to them, without much regard for his 
partner, or the adaptability of his cards to these plans. 
Whether the game went quickly or slowly, it had to be 
played out to the end. The points were very small, 
yet the Field-Marshal did not like to lose, and if he 
was unlucky for any length of time, the blame of 
which he sometimes laid on his partner, he was apt to 
get ina bad humor. But as soon as his momentary 
irritation had passed away, his sense of justice led him 
to make reparation, and a few kind words from him 
soon dispelled any lingering sense of injury as a mist 
vanishes before the rays of the sun. 

These games of whist in his family circle formed his 
usual evening occupation at Creisau. It was only on 
rare occasions that they were varied by a reception. 
Much as the Field-Marshal loved to gather round him 
his own relations and intimate friends, he always dis- 
liked parties. He was not the man to beguile the time 
with empty talk, and the deferential awe with which 
strangers approached him, often made him feel nerv- 
ous and constrained. It was with reluctance that he 
submitted to the trammels of society, and it was gen- 
erally a great relief to him when all was over, or when 
he could escape from the crowd to his whist-table. 
When he felt quite too uncomfortable, he would 
secretly instruct his servant to order his guests’ car- 
riages, which were then suddenly announced at a sur- 
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prisingly early hour. When the carriages were once at 
the door it meant the speedy break-up of the party. 
He never kept horses waiting, and just as he always 
dismissed his footman as soon as the tea things were 
cleared away, so he never overlooked the coachman. 
When the weather was bad he preferred to walk rather 
than order the carriage. “In weather like this, one 
really could not have the coachman or the horses out,” 
he was once heard to say. Accustomed to help him- 
self from his earliest years, he refused any help from 
others, sometimes even in a harsh manner; he never 
liked people to stand on ceremony on his account. He 
was repelled by displays of obsequiousness, and could 
not endure obtrusive, self-important people. When 
ovations were prepared for him he did what he could 
to avoid them. He rejoiced to meet with gratitude, 
but he never sought or required it. In his quiet way 
he helped many and many a person, and he always 
took an interest in the poor and in the weak. This 
strong-souled man, early trained in the hard school of 
life, who owed to his own strength all that he had be- 
come, was always ready to spend the superfluity of his 
energy in the help of those who had not, like himself, 
been able to fight the battle of life without other help 
than their own energy, and the hard-earned capacity 
of self-denial. He had a warm and sympathetic heart; 
and when he was loaded with glory and distinctions, 
he never ceased to feel and to act upon the love of 
mankind. No shadow ever fell on the bright shield of 
his honor, and slander never dared to assail his name. 
His image is preserved, stainless and sublime, in the 
memory of all who knew him, and will remain, long 
after all monuments of bronze or marble have perished, 
an enduring example to the German nation. 

These pages are not written in commemoration of 
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his military achievements, but their purpose is to 
picture him in the peaceful retirement at Creisau in 
the eventide of life. 

“Here I am a man, this is now my privilege”— 
(Hier bin ich Mensch, hier darf ich’s sein)—he could 
say with Faust, and to be able to love and revere 
him as he deserves, one must have known him as a 
man. One must have seen him walking under his 
beloved trees, a slim figure in a simple coat, bent a 
little forward, with a step which remained light and 
elastic up to his latest years. His clean-shaven face, 
of a delicate pallor, showed scant traces of advancing 
age. On that firm and expressive brow time had not 
printed the furrows which tell of passion and self-in- 
dulgence, but there, and round the grave eyes, mental 
toil had drawn ennobling lines. His whole appear- 
ance was full of dignity and refinement, and his coun- 
tenance was illumined by the purity of a long life 
which nothing base had ever marred. 


THE FIELD-MARSHAL AND HIS SOVER- 
EIGNS. 


WHEN on March 12th, 1822, Lieutenant von Moltke, 
who had just left the Danish service, received his 
commission as youngest second lieutenant in the 
Prussian 8th Infantry Regiment, he entered upon a 
career which, as far as human foresight could reach, 
did not offer him much chance of ever attaining any 
high position. But how high his aim was, and how 
steadily he pursued it from the very beginning, is 
known to all. He obtained, or rather conquered, the 
esteem, first of his superior officers, and then, when 
his performances rose from excellence to perfection, 
of his Sovereigns also. This result was honorable to 
himself, but to his Sovereigns in a still higher degree. 
Prussia’s kings have always been ready to recognize 
true merit, wherever it was to be found working for 
their good and the Fatherland’s, without regard to 
other considerations; and we may here be allowed to 
express a conviction that in this wisdom in choosing 
the right men for the right places, lies the chief secret 
of the enormous success of the Hohenzollerns, and the 
people committed to their care. 

Moltke’s first years of military service in the Prus- 
sian army were passed under the reign of Frederick 
William III. At the present time we should call his 
promotion very slow, but it was sure. The first sign 
of his rise, which was a purely formal one, but yet 
of great significance, was the bestowal of the Order 
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of the Knights of St. John.* It was conferred upon 
him when he was first lieutenant in the General 
Staff on the anniversary of the coronation in 1835; 
another proof of royal favor was a Cabinet Order is- 
sued the same year, which, as we see by his “ Letters” 
(p. 69), he sent, full of joy, to his mother. When re- 
turning late in the autumn of 1839 from the East, 
he received the order “Pour le Mérite” as a mark 
of distinction, which, from its first institution by 
the “Great King” to the present day, has been the 
dream of every Prussian officer, but the acquisition of 
few. Thus the first king whom Moltke served had, 
shortly before his death, conferred upon him a signal 
proof of his favor. 

The reign of King Frederick William IV., his second 
sovereign, was for Moltke a period of apprenticeship 
to high office, a period during which he showed his 
ability to bear the heaviest responsibilities. We have 
already seen how the young officer at Berlin attracted 
attention in high quarters, but it was not till he re- 
turned from the Hast, with a character strengthened 
by experience and tested in action, that he could 
rightly be charged with important duties of the most 
comprehensive character. Thus in 1840 we find him 
appointed to the General Staff of the 4th Army Corps, 
which was commanded by Prince Charles, the king’s 
brother, and thus brought into touch with the royal 
family and the court. In 1845 he was aide-de-camp 
to Prince Henry in Rome, and after he had been for 
some time chief of the staff of the 4th Army Corps 


* This order could then, after the catastrophe of 1806-7, be bestowed 
by the king like any other order, with the sole restriction that it could 
only be received by noblemen. The present organization, which pledges 
the order to the care of the wounded, was introduced by King Frederick 
William IV. by the statute of October 15th, 1852. 
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(then at Magdeburg), we find him in 1855 senior aide- 
de-camp to the heir to the throne, Prince Frederick 
William. At what time his third sovereign, the Em- 
peror William, formerly Prince of Prussia, came into 
closer contact with him is not exactly known. The 
penetrating eye-of the prince had no doubt for years 
been watching, with great attention, the development 
of this great talent.* 

His appointment as.senior aide-de-camp to Prince 
Frederick William is the first striking mark of the con- 
fidence the Prince of Prussia placed in him. For an 
office like this, to be the military Mentor of a future 
ruler, an only son, a young prince whom his talents 
entitled to the greatest hopes, only a man of sterling 
worth, of great military knowledge and ability could 
be chosen. Moltke also accompanied Prince Frederick 
William to Breslau, where the latter was for a year 
Commander of the 11th Infantry Regiment (now Gren- 


* Countess Maxa Oriolla, née v. Arnim, describes, in a letter kindly 
placed at our disposal, how the Emperor William ‘‘discovered” his 
Moltke, as follows: ‘‘One evening, soon after the war of 1870-71, I was 
chatting gayly with the Field-Marshal about old times, when the Emperor 
William came up to me and asked: ‘What important matter have you 
to settle with the Field-Marshal?’ ‘We were talking of our early years, 
and of our merry pranks in that time,’ I replied, when his Majesty said: 
‘And do you know that it was myself who invented Moltke?’ I said: 
‘Yes, but how is that possible?’ The Emperor: ‘Moltke was a simple 
young officer, of whom nothing was known, when some plans of fortresses 
and other work done by some young officers were submitted tome. Iwas 
struck with one of the plans, done by a young man of the name of v. 
Moltke, and I said to my Generals: ‘‘I wish you to keep an eye on this 
young officer, who is as thin as a pencil, his work is excellent; he 
may turn out something great.” Well, don’t you see that I invented 
him?’ Strange to say, the Field-Marshal seemed to notice that the Em- 
peror was speaking to me about him. He had also heard his name men- 
tioned, and showed some curiosity, so that he asked me: ‘What did the 
Emperor speak to you about with so much interest?’ I laughed and 
said: ‘It was something of great interest that he confided to me, the fact 
that he discovered you from some of your first work, which had been 
submitted to him.’ The Field-Marshal smiled, but was silent.” — 


we 
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adier Regiment of the Crown Prince Frederick William 
[2nd Silesian], No. 11). Soon after his return to the 
capital the valued Chief of the General Staff of the 
Army, General von Beyher, died (October 7th, 1857), 
and a few days later (on October 23rd) the Prince of 
Prussia was summoned to take the place of his brother 
the King, who was ill, and to occupy the high position 
of Regent till the death of Frederick William IV. 

One of the first official acts of the new Regent was 
the appointment of a Chief of the General Staff of the 
Army. How much depended upon this appointment 
later events have shown. The choice fell upon Moltke, 
who, on the 29th of October, received the following 
Cabinet Order: 

CABINET ORDER. 


I hereby release you from your duties as senior 
aide-de-camp to his Royal Highness Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, and charge you with the direction 
of the General Staff business of the army. You are 
to see in this a special proof of my personal confidence 
in you, and my expectation is that you will justify 
this confidence, and discharge the important functions 
delegated to you in the best interests of the army. 
The War Department will allow you, from the reve- 
nues attached to the vacant office, the same salary as 
you have hitherto received, with an addition of 1200 
thalers (180/.). 

By command of his Majesty, 
Count WALDERSEE, 
. Prince of Prussia. 
To Major-General Baron v. Moltke. 
Berlin, October 29th, 1857. 


The time was now come when, to the salvation of 
his king and country, Moltke was to enter upon the 
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life-work assigned him by Providence, for which he 
was fitted, more than any other man, by his gifts of 
intellect and character, by the extensive range of his | 
activity, by his rich experience, and the mature devel- | 
opment of his unique personality. 

This is not the place to describe in detail the work 
he performed, or to speak of his success in organizing 
and perfecting the General Staff, and in his conduct 
of the army. But this much must be said, that there 
has never existed a nobler or more complete harmony 
between a great prince and a great subject than that 
between the Emperor William and his Field-Marshal. 
Never did subject serve royal master with greater 
loyalty, diligence, and self-devotion; never did king 
appear greater or more admirable in an ungrudging 
recognition of those services by his gratitude and love. 
The bond between the two was such that we shall in 
vain search the records of our nation for a parallel. 
It is the sublime type of a friendship between men of 
sterling worth, wherein the German ideal of loyalty 
appears realized in its highest perfection, perfection 
such as the legends of our nation have never de- 
scribed, or its history exemplified. This intimacy was 
no sudden growth, but the soil in which it flourished 
had been well prepared, by royal confidence on the 
one side, and by boundless devotion on the other. 
They were brought into contact by the great tasks 
which a wise Providence had appointed the king to 
perform with Moltke’s help, and whose accomplish- 
ment raised both of them to the highest pinnacle of 
undying fame. That this association in action only 
strengthened the personal friendship between them 
is one of the most remarkable facts in the history of 
the world and of the human heart. Both great men 
retained a noble simplicity and an even balance of 
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mind; both climbed to the highest point of earthly 
fame and fortune, calmly trusting in God, their own 
strength, and the justice of their cause, but they never 
lost nerve for a moment, or suffered themselves to be 
carried away by the storm of grateful applause that 
burst upon them. All this only served to draw them 
closer to each other, and to increase the love and es- 
teem which they felt for each other till parted by 
death. 

The appended Cabinet Orders and autograph letters 
show how the Emperor William’s appreciation, grati- 
tude, and friendship grew with the progress of events, 
and increased in force and depth to the end of his days. 


CABINET ORDER. 


It is with great pleasure that I take the opportunity 
afforded by the conclusion of the manceuvres executed 
by the combined 5th and 6th Army Corps to assure 
you of my satisfaction with your conduct of affairs, 
and to nominate you Chief of the General Staff of the 
army. By command of his Majesty, 

Count WALDERSEE, 


Prince of Prussia. 
Liegnitz, September 18th, 1858. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


GastTEIn, August 14th, 1864. 
When I sent you to the army I could not certainly 
foresee that your position in it would become perma- 
nent, or that you would find an opportunity of giving 
so brilliant a proof of your talent for the conduct of 
war. From the moment when your position was made 
permanent you have justified my confidence and my 


expectations in a manner which gives you a just claim 
Lf 
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to a full and grateful recognition, which I have now 
great pleasure in expressing. In the course of the 
operations directed by you, Alsen and the whole of 
Jutland have fallen into our hands, and the 29th of 
June has been a glorious sequel to the 18th of April. 
The army has everywhere covered itself with glory, 
and has achieved a result which diplomacy has not, 
on this occasion, annulled, but has established as a 
brilliant success. 

As a token of my recognition of your services in 
this war, I intend to confer upon you the Order of 
the Crown (first class, with the swords), which will be 
conveyed to you by Prince Frederick Charles, whose 
request it was that you should receive some high dis- 
tinction, for which reason I wish him to have the 
pleasure of presenting you with this order. 

Your faithful and devoted 
WILLIAM. 
CABINET ORDER. 


I hereby release you from your duties as Chief of 
the Staff in command of the Allied Army, and assure 
you that in this important position you have again 
completely justified my special confidence in your 
services. WILiiaM. 
Lieutenant-General Baron v. Moltke, 

Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 

Berlin, December 18th, 1864. 


CABINET ORDER. 


On this day, made memorable by the entry of my 
victorious troops into Berlin, I wish once more to 
show my appreciation of your eminent services dur- 
ing the campaign, by nominating you herewith Chief 
of the 2nd Pomeranian Grenadier Regiment (Colberg) 
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No. 9. The history of this famous regiment, and the 

name of your predecessor in the position of Chief, will 

be sufficient evidence of my wish to confer a special 

distinction upon you. WILLIAM. 
Berlin, September 20th, 1866. 


(His predecessor in the position of Chief was General Field-Marshal 
Count Neidhart von Gneisenau. ) 


CABINET ORDER. 


In compliance with your wishes I have refrained 
from any public celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of your entry into the service where you have gained 
-so much renown, but I cannot allow the occasion of 
your return to Berlin to pass without offering you my 
sincere congratulations. At the same time it is my 
agreeable duty to revive with grateful appreciation 
the recollection of the distinguished and effectual 
services which you have rendered to your King and 
country for many years, and in grave crises. As a 
mark of my special favor Iam sending you my por- 
trait, in the hope that for many years to come the 
army may enjoy the advantages which are sure to be 
the result of your continued activity in your high 


position. WILLmAM. 
Berlin, March 12th, 1869. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


VERSAILLES, October 28th, 1870. 

We enter to-day upon a new and significant chapter 
of the bloody war which has been forced upon us with 
such unpardonable levity. The immense success which 
we have gained is due to the wisdom which you have 
once more so conspicuously shown in the direction of 
the operations. 

The satisfaction which you must derive from your 
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own conscience cannot receive any addition. But to 
render to your services the tribute of a public recogni- 
tion is a duty which falls upon me, and of which I 
hope to acquit myself by raising you herewith to the 
rank of Count. 

May you long devote your abilities to the service of 
the Fatherland, the army, and myself, with the same 
success as heretofore. 

Your grateful King, 
WILLIAM.. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


Bertin, March 22nd, 1871. 
After the establishment of this glorious peace which 
has been brought about mainly by your unsurpassed 
direction of the war operations, I feel that the duty of 
publicly recognizing your great services justifies me in 
extending the statutes of the Iron Cross in such a 
sense that he who successfully directs a war is placed 
on an equality with the general who gains a great 
victory, or storms a fortress by his own valor. I am 
thus enabled to confer upon you the Great Cross, 
which I now do by transmitting to you the insignia 
thereof. 
Assuring you’of my unfailing gratitude for your 
glorious achievements in these wars, 
I remain, 
Your grateful King, 
Count Moltke, WILLiaM. 
General of the Infantry. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


BERLIN, June 16th, 1871. 
Now that I have had the pleasure and satisfaction of 
nominating you General Field-Marshal, I send you 
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herewith the sign of your new dignity, the Field- 
Marshal’s baton. It is carried in the right hand at 
parades of the troops, instead of a drawn sword. A 
Field-Marshal only draws his sword when he leads his 
regiment on parade. 

When the troops enter Berlin to-day you will carry 
the baton from the moment the troops begin to march. 
On other solemn occasions that may arise I will de- 
termine in each case when the baton is to be carried. 


WILLIAM. 
General Field-Marshal Count Moltke. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


Bern, December 24th, 1871.* 
At the close of the year which has brought us a 
victorious peace, I cannot forget whose hand guided 
the keen-edged sword during three glorious years, and 
raised army and people to a height undreamt of before, 
but feel impelled to give you another proof of my 
heart-felt gratitude. I therefore take the opportunity 
of this Christmas season to bring before your eyes the 
handwriting of one who will never cease to praise the 
Almighty, because at this time he placed you by my 
side to achieve such great and glorious results. 
Your grateful King, 
WILLEAM. 
CABINET ORDER. 


Having resolved that the forts now being erected at 
Strasburg shall bear the names of those men to whom 
the successful issue of the late war is due, I feel that in 
ordering Fort No. 2 to be known henceforth as “ Fort 
Moltke,” I am but paying a just tribute of hearty 
appreciation and lively gratitude. 


* Compare the appended facsimile. 


Va 
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It affords me especial pleasure to inform you of this 
on the anniversary of the memorable battle of Sedan. 


WILL1aM. 
Berlin, September Ist, 1873. 


CABINET ORDER. 


It is with a full heart that I congratulate you on the 
lofty thoughts with which to-day’s celebration must 
inspire you: you look back to-day upon three wars in 
which our banners were carried from victory to victory, 
in which you were ready with help and counsel upon 
every occasion, and in which you secured for your 
name an honorable and lasting place in history, and 
in the memory of the whole army. I hope that you 
will accept, as an outward expression of heart-felt 
gratitude, the Order of the Black Eagle, set in dia- 
monds, which I now confer upon you. 


WILLiaM. 
General Field-Marshal Count v. Moltke, 


Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 
Berlin, September 2nd, 1873. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


BERLIN, October 26th, 1875. 

It isa memorable coincidence that on this your 76th 
birthday, a monument is to be unveiled, whose final 
completion you have done so much to forward, since 
you placed yourself at the head of the movement. 
Your name, like that of the Minister von Stein, will 
stand forever recorded in the pages of history. As 
you stood by my side in the late war to think and 
advise, so did Baron von Stein stand by the side of 
my royal father, now at rest with God, when it was 
required to raise prostrate Prussia, and stablish her 
afresh on new and firm foundations suited to the times. 
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What both of you achieved in your several spheres no 
words are needed to tell, your deeds and their results 
speak for themselves; and thus it has pleased Provi- 
dence in all the momentous crises of Prussia’s history 
to surround her kings, both on the field and in the 
council-chamber, with men well skilled to discern the 
right. 

The memory of Baron von Stein will to-day be 
publicly honored by the dedication of a monument; 
I wish, therefore, on this day, for you doubly memor- 
able, to present you publicly with a new proof of my 
gratitude by bestowing upon you the Grand Comthur- 
Cross of the Hohenzollern-Order, with the star and 
swords, which latter will, I hope, signify my indebted- 
ness to you for your achievements on so many battle- 
fields. Your ever grateful King, 

WILLIAM. 
General Field-Marshal Count Moltke. 


CABINET ORDER. 


My pEAR GENERAL FreLD-MarsHaL,—In conferring 
on you to-day the cross with star of the Order “ Pour 
le Mérite” in commemoration of your sixty years’ 
service, I wish to assure you that there could be no 
acknowledgment of your services and your military 
merit which you would not be entitled to receive. 
You will wear the star, with the portrait of my great 
ancestor, with the consciousness that you will ever 
be counted among those who have faithfully guarded 
the heritage of the Great King—the warlike fame of 
the Prussian army—among those upon whom his eye 
will surely look down with pleasure from above. My 
equestrian statuette, which I send you at the same 
time, may serve to remind you of that king with whom 
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you fought the battles of Koniggratz, Gravelotte, and 
Sedan, who has often thanked you from the depth 
of his heart, and who does so again to-day with the 
fervent wish that you may for a long time to come 
be spared for the sake of himself, the army, and the 
Fatherland. Your ever grateful King, 
WILLIAM. 

General Field-Marshal Count Moltke, 

Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 

Berlin, March 8th, 1879. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


Berwin, March 8th, 1879. 

My pear Frerp-MarsHar,—You know my senti- 
ments towards you, and will therefore understand my 
wish to express them by an outward sign. Will you 
at the same time accept my heartiest congratulations 
for this day. 

My good wishes are meant, first for yourself, but 
also for the army, which is proud of the event com- 
memorated to-day, and also for the Emperor, who pos- 
sesses a friend in you. AUGUSTA. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


Beri, March 14th, 1879. 
Herewith I send you the decoration of the Grand 
Cross of the Order “ Pour le Mérite,” already conferred 
on you, being convinced that the portrait of the 
founder will remind you of Your grateful 
WILLIAM. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


Beruin, October 26th, 1879. 
To-day, as I am told, your age reaches a figure 
which I passed two and a half years ago. I cannot 
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let the occasion pass without encouraging you to look 
forward, and expressing my best wishes for your whole 
future. 

May it be as glorious as your past, and may he who 
shall be your king after me, find in you as faithful 
help and as wise counsel as you have ever given to 

Your ever grateful 
WILLIAM. 


CABINET ORDER. 


I could not accede to your wish and confer decora- 
tions on several Staff officers who have done good 
service in compiling the “ History of the Campaign of 
1870-71,” without at the same time remembering that 
it is chiefly to your co-operation and guidance that 
this comprehensive and difficult undertaking is in- 
debted for its great success, and the universal admira- 
tion which has been accorded it. In sending you the ~ 
order relating to these decorations I cannot forbear 
expressing these thoughts, and I wish to offer you 
my sincere congratulations on your possession of two 
merits rarely found united in the same person—emi- 
nent services in the successful direction of the war 
itself, and again in the worthy historical representa- 
tions of the same. 

WILLIAM. 
General Field-Marshal Count von Moltke, 
Chief of the General Staff of the sagas: 
Berlin, March 22nd, 1881. 


CABINET ORDER. 


In reply to your request of November 12, I can only 
say that you have deserved far too well of the Army 
for us ever to think of your leaving it as long as you 
live, and that your counsel and support are far too 
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valuable for me to dispense with them as long as it is 
the will of God that we should be spared for each 
other. I can therefore neither now nor at any other 
time consent to give you your discharge, but I am 
very willing to do what can be done to relieve you 
in your manifold duties, and I am glad to fulfil your 
wish by appointing a Quartermaster-General by means 
of an order given to-day. 
WILLIAM. 

General Field-Marshal Count von Moltke, 

Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 

Berlin, December 27th, 1881. 


CABINET ORDER. 


The Office of Chancellor of the high Order of the 
Black Eagle having fallen vacant by the death of the 
Lord-High-Chamberlain Count von Redern, I appoint 
you to the same, nominating you herewith Chancellor 


of the Order. 
WILLIAM. 


General Field-Marshal and Chief of the General Staff 
of the Army, Count von Moltke. 
Berlin, November 21st, 1883. 


CABINET ORDER. 


My pEar GENERAL Frecp-MarsHat,—Looking back 
to-day upon the past ninety years of my life, and 
eighty of service, I am filled with thankfulness towards 
God, and at the same time I gratefully remember that 
many of my subjects have served and assisted me 
faithfully. I cannot speak to-day to all whom I should 
like to thank, and some of them have now been taken 
to another world. But I esteem myself happy that 
you, whom I remember to-day more particularly, are 
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still at my side in a position which has made your 
name great and known by the whole world, and it is 
my sincere and hearty wish to tell you that I do not 
think that I should have reached this age if you had not 
relieved my mind of many a care in times of difficulty, 
or if the banners of my army had not been covered 
with glory and honor won by your advice and help. 
These successes have strengthened my vital powers, 
and increased my pleasure in life. 

I confer on you to-day the Cross and Star of the 
Great Comthur of my Royal House of Hohenzollern 
with the swords, set in diamonds. It gives me great 
pleasure thus to express my ever sincere feeling of 
gratitude to you, and, above all, may you be preserved 
for myself and the Army for long years to come. 


General Field-Marshal Count von Moltke, 
Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 
Berlin, March 22nd, 1887. 


When the Emperor and King William I. had gone 
to his everlasting rest on March 9th, 1888, Moltke took 
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the oath of allegiance to a fourth Prussian monarch. 
This new ruler had also been for long years connected 
with the hoary Field-Marshal by firm and indissoluble 
ties. In his youth the Emperor Frederick had, as we 
know, counted him among his nearest companions, 
and Moltke had not only been to him at that time his 
best military adviser, but had afterwards accompanied 
him, when his fairest hopes of earthly happiness were 
realized, on his journeys to England, first to woo, and 
then to wed. Afterwards, when Moltke was called to 
his great task, they parted as friends. A present given 
_ him by the Prince in remembrance of the years they 
had spent together called forth the following expres- 
sions of gratitude: * 


Most SERENE AND Royau PRINCE, MOST GRACIOUS 
Prince AND MastER,—Your Royal Highness surprised 
me yesterday so much by your gracious present that 
IT hasten to convey my thanks. The beautiful bust 
will ever remind me of the two years during which I 
had the happiness of attending your Royal Highness. 
I shall not only remember all the interesting experi- 
ences which fell to my share while in this position, 
but, above all, the friendly interest and uniform kind- 
ness of your Royal Highness, which made my appoint- 
ment one of so much pleasure. The bust will be kept 
in honor by my family for all time. 

I pray God, and confidently hope, that the open and 
true character, which may be seen even in these features 
cast in metal, may be rewarded by a long and blessed 
reign. I hope your Royal Highness will permit me to 
express my sincere gratitude and truest devotion in 
these words. 


* This letter, and the others of the Field-Marshal to his Majesty the 
Emperor Frederick, have been published by the most gracious permis- 
sion of her Majesty the Empress Frederick. 
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I take the liberty of sending her Royal Highness 
the Princess Royal my most respectful congratula- 
tions, and remain, with sincere good wishes, 

Your Royal Highness’ devoted 
Von MOo.rkgs, 


Major-General. 
Berlin, November 15th, 1857. 


Once again Moltke accompanied the Prince to Eng- 
land, but this time on a sad occasion, the funeral of 
his father-in-law, the Prince Consort, who had been 
taken in the prime of life. How much the Crown 
Prince appreciated the fact of having Moltke close to 
him in these sad days is to be seen by his letter. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


Evening of December 17th, 1861. 

My pear Motrxe,—I learn that his Majesty has 
definitely decided that you are to accompany me on 
this sad journey to England, a journey which, in for- 
mer and happier years, we have several times made 
together. 

You have known my late father-in-law, and were in 
a position to appreciate his high qualities and the sig- 
nificance of his work; and he, too, fully appreciated 
you. And under such circumstances you will be the 
right person to be near me on this sad occasion. 

I shall leave to-morrow night (18th) at 7.45 by the 
Cologne Railway, and shall go by Calais and Dover to 
Osborne, where I shall meet the widowed Queen and 
her children. 

I shall stay there till Sunday evening at least, and 
attend the funeral on Monday, and I intend to leave 
again on Monday evening (28rd), and travel without 
delay, so that we may be here again early on the 25th. 

{ suppose that the gentlemen who accompany me 
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will not be able to see the Queen—for reasons which 
are easy to understand—consequently most of them 
will travel direct to London, and only meet me at 
Windsor. Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
Crown Prince. 


Now came the great time, from 1864 to 1871, in 
which the Crown Prince and the Chief of the Staff 
performed immortal deeds, vying with each other who 
could do most to establish and confirm the union of 
Prussia and Germany. The Crown Prince recognized 
with noble gratitude how much his loved and revered 
father, how much the army and the country owed to 
Moltke; the Field-Marshal watched the Crown Prince 
adding the virtues of a warrior to those of a man, 
while victory after victory wreathed with laurel the 
brow of his royal master’s heroic son. 

At his advanced age Moltke could not expect ever 
to devote his services to the successor of the Emperor 
William, but he rejoiced to see in him so worthy an 
heir to the throne. The Crown Prince retained a 
warm and constant friendship for the great servant of 
his great father. This is seen in the following letters, 
which were interchanged between them after the war: 


Telegram from London, 9.3.79. 

GENERAL Fretp-MarsHaL Count Mo.rtKe, BERLIN. 

I ask you on this memorable day to accept my por- 
trait, which is, unfortunately, not yet finished, as a 
token of my sincere esteem and affection, and of my 
boundless admiration for your achievements and 
merits. May God preserve you for the good of the 
Army and the Fatherland. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
Crown Prince. 
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SERENE IMPERIAL PRINCE, MOST GRACIOUS CROWN 
PRINCE OF THE GERMAN Emprre,—Even in a distant 
city your Imperial and Royal Highness has remem- 
bered my jubilee of service, and has addressed to me 
words of kind appreciation which are graven deeply 
in my heart, and bind me to undying gratitude. 

In the year 1864 I saw your Royal Highness take 
upon yourself grave responsibilities. In 1866 I saw 
you gain a battle, and your achievements as leader of 
the Army in the last victorious war fill the Army and 
the Fatherland with just confidence for the future. 

At my age it cannot be my lot to serve much longer, 
but my ardent wishes for your happiness will accom- 
pany your Royal Highness as long as I live. May 
God’s richest grace rest upon your future. 

The ‘excellent portrait of your Royal Highness has 
given me unspeakable pleasure; it will be handed 
down in my family as an honorable memorial, and I 
ask to be allowed to express my heartfelt gratitude for 
your kindness, and the deep veneration with which I 
remain, 

Your Imperial and Royal Highness’ 
Most humble servant, 
Count Mo.rkg, 


Field-Marshal. 
Berlin, March 10th, 1879. 


Your ImprrmaL anp Royat Hicuness,—Your gra- 
cious telegram of yesterday has been a great honor 
and joy tome. I shall not be permitted to be useful 
much longer, but it will give me the greatest satisfac- 
tion if I may hope to have gained your Imperial High- 
ness’ goodwill. 

May I at the same time express my most humble 
thanks to her Imperial Highness the Princess, and his 
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Royal Highness Prince Henry. I remain, with re- 
spectful devotion, 
Your Imperial and Royal Highness’ 
Most humble servant, 


Firitp-MarsHat Count MOoutKe. 
Berlin, October 27th, 1880. 


Your ImprrtAL AND Royat Hicuness,—Your gra- 
cious telegram of to-day has rejoiced me, but also put 
me to shame. If I am permitted to ascribe some part 
of the great successes of his Majesty’s glorious cam- 
paigns to myself, I shall not, for that reason, forget 
how much I owe to others. Where the armies have 
such leaders as in 1870, and where every battle ends 
in victory, the strategist has an easy task. 

I regard it as an especial favor to myself that your 
Royal Highness and her Royal Highness the Crown 
Princess have graciously remembered my having been 
present, now nearly twenty-five years ago, when the 
happy union was solemnized which connected the 
future ruler of Germany so closely with the Royal 
Family of England. 

With profound respect, I remain, 
Your Imperial Highness’ most obedient servant, 
Count MoLrkg, 


Field-Marshal. 
Creisau, October 29th, 1882. 


The Emperor Frederick ascended the throne of his 
fathers, a hero sick unto death. Only one written 
message from him to the Field-Marshal is preserved 
from this short reign. It says in a few words all that 
the true heart of the sufferer felt. As a memorial of 
the noble Prince written in a sad period of our his- 
tory, and as a proof of his kindness and his confidence, 
it is nee reproduced. 
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The veteran of eighty-seven was thus destined to 
take the oath of allegiance to a fifth King of Prussia.* 
But his life, consecrated up to this time to hard work, 
was approaching its end. His mind remained young 
and fresh, capable of lofty thoughts and plans, but the 
tired body refused the service with which a warrior 
cannot dispense. This is the reason why Moltke asked 
his master to release him from his office. It was not 
easy for the Emperor William to consent to part from 
the Chief of the General Staff, for to his royal mind it 
seemed a duty, bequeathed to him by his illustrious 
predecessors, to honor the hoary chief and to show 
him renewed proofs of gratitude. He was reluctant 
to see this adviser leave his post, but the reasons for 
the step were unanswerable, and this life, so dear to 
the Emperor, the Army, and the Fatherland, could 
only be preserved by care and rest. Although with 
Moltke’s retirement from the Chief of the general Staff 
of the Army a glorious chapter of the history of Prus- 
sia came to a close, his request could not be refused. 
How the Sovereign released his oldest and most famous 
soldier from his duties, yet found means to retain the 
benefit of his counsel, how he honored, loved, and ad- 
mired him to the end, with what noble tenderness the 
royal gratitude, which embodied that of the whole 
nation, cheered and soothed the last days of the aged 
hero, is shown by the letters exchanged with reference 
to the request for a discharge, and by further proofs 
of the royal favor which only ceased at the Field- 
Marshals death: 


Most SERENE AND Micuty EMPEROR AND KING, Most 
Gracious Emperor, Kine anp Master,—It is my duty 


“Compare “Count von Moltke’s Letters to His Mother and His 
Brothers,” p. 310. 
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to inform your Imperial and Royal Majesty, that in 
my old age I am no longer able to mount a horse. 

The service of your Majesty requires younger 
powers, and has no use for a Chief of the Staff who 
is no longer capable of fulfilling his duties. 

I shall regard it as a favor, if your Majesty will 
graciously release me from my position, and permit 
me to spend the short space of life that remains to me 
in retirement in the country. 

I can only accompany the successes which a glorious 
future reserves for your Majesty, with my best wishes. 

With truest devotion and sincere gratitude for so 
many distinctions conferred on me, 

I remain, 
Your Majesty’s most humble servant, 
Count MOoLrKeE, 


Field-Marshal.: 
Creisau, August 3rd, 1888. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


Porspam, 9. VIII. 88 (September 9th, 1888). 

My pear Frerp-MarsHat,—The reading of your 
letter, though I cannot gainsay the reasonableness of 
your plea, has filled me with pain. It is an idea to 
which neither I myself nor the Army, whose existence 
on its present basis is so largely due to you, will soon 
grow accustomed. It seems impossible to picture you 
as no longer occupying the post in which you have 
led the Army to the most wonderful victories that 
have ever crowned the combats of an army. But I 
should on no account like you to sacrifice your health, 
on which we set so great a store, and therefore I shall 
grant your wish, though with a heavy heart. 

Yet I know that I and my Army will be unanimous 
in wishing to know that you are occupied in promot- 
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ing the welfare of the Fatherland and its defence. 
Since the death of my dear father the Office of Presi- 
dent of the Committee for National Defence has been 
vacant. I certainly cannot place it in better hands 
than yours. I therefore ask you to accept the same, 
for the love of myself and the Fatherland, as well as 
of my Army. May the Lord long preserve you in this 
new position for ourselves and the nation. 

I shall send an order relating to this subject. 

With truest gratitude and affection, 

I remain, 
Your affectionate King, 
WILiiaM.* 


Most Serene, Micuty Emprror and Kina, most 
GRACIOUS EMPEROR, Kinc AnD Master,—Your Majesty’s 
gracious letter of the 9th inst. has filled me with the 
deepest gratitude. I am happy to think that I shall 
still belong to the Army and be permitted to render 
service to the same in the honorable position in which 
your Majesty kindly wishes to place me. 

Your Majesty’s gracious acknowledgment of my 
services is for me the highest reward for all that I 


have ever been able to do, and awaiting further com- — 


mands, I remain, with respectful devotion and grati- 
tude, Your Majesty’s 
Most humble servant, 
Count Motrxe, 


Field-Marshal. 
Creisau, 10.8.88. 


CABINET ORDER. 


My DEAR GENERAL Frecp-MarsHan,—In your letter 
of the 3rd inst. you represented, with the straightfor- 


* Facsimile of the Imperial handwriting opposite. 
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wardness and modesty which distinguish your whole 
life, the necessity of a resolution to which you had 
come on grounds whose justice I am unfortunately 
compelled to recognize, although the step you contem- 
plate is one of such great moment that I can only in 
part give my consent to it. 

At the age which God’s gracious Providence has 
permitted you to reach, to the joy of my dear grand- 
father and to the blessing of the Fatherland, I cannot 
claim from you any longer the exertions which are 
inseparable from the position you hold, but I cannot 
do without your advice, as long as you live, and I 
must retain you for my Army, which will look towards 
you with boundless confidence, as long as it is God's 
will. If I therefore release you from your office as 
Chief of the General Staff of the army in accordance 
with your wish, I cannot do so without expressing my 
sincere good wishes, and my expectation that you will 
keep yourself informed upon the more important Staft 
business, and that you will permit your successor— 
whom I shall proceed to appoint—to ask your advice 
in all matters of importance. As your mental facul- 
ties have been preserved with such unimpaired fresh- 
ness, you will be able to undertake in addition the 
duties of the President of the Committee for National 
Defence, which post I now offer you. Since the illness 
of my late father the business of this Committee has 
not been superintended at all, and this is becoming 
such an important question that it will be a relief to 
me to know that it is in your hands. In respect to 
your future salary I have given orders to the War 
Minister to pay you the same salary as you have hith- 
erto received; you will also occupy your official resi- 
dence as before. I shall wait to hear your wishes 
before appointing a personal adjutant. I hope that 
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this appointment will enable you to continue to work 
to good purpose. 

The grief of seeing you leave the place in which you 
have written your name in the glorious annals of the 
Prussian Army, and made it one of the most honored 
in the whole world, remains the same. But time is 
stronger than man, and even you who have been vic- 
torious over every other enemy must at last yield to 
him. In thanking you for all that you have done as 
Chief of the Staff I cannot attempt to enumerate the 
services you have rendered in that position. I can 
only refer you to the histories of the last twenty-five 
years, and express my sincere conviction that your 
tenure of the office of Chief of the Staff will be honor- 
ably remembered as long as there is a Prussian soldier 
or a Prussian heart left in the world. 

With the highest esteem and gratitude, 
Your King, 
WILLiaM. 
General Field-Marshal Count v. Moltke, 
Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 
Marble Palace, August 10th, 1888. 


Creisav, August 12th, 1888. 

Most SERENE, Most Micuty Emperor anp Kine, 
MOST GRACIOUS Emprror, Kine anp Masrer,—Your 
Majesty has granted my humble request in such a 
gracious manner that words fail me to express my 
heart-felt thanks. Iam happy to be allowed to serve 
your Majesty in a new honorable position, and I 
humbly ask to be permitted to retain my former aide- 
de-camp, Captain von Moltke of the General Staff, in 
this new position. 

The Cabinet Order of the 10th inst. will be treasured 
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by my family. With unchanging loyalty and deepest 
humility, 
I remain, 
Your Imperial and Royal Majesty’s 
Most humble servant, 
Count MOoLrke, 
Field-Marshal. 


“The newspapers have published copies of the 
documents which fix a moment which cannot but ex- 
cite interest in the widest circles, the moment which 
is to end your connection with the office you have 
hitherto held. I cannot refrain from telling you 
how deeply your decision has moved me. The pain 
which the news has caused me is only mitigated by 
the knowledge that you will continue to serve your 
country in a new position, and is not diminished by 
the reflection that the step you have resolved upon 
comes as a fitting sequel to the melancholy events of 
this year. 

“You are so inseparably connected with the image of 
our great Emperor William of blessed memory, that 
after his death your watchful eye and your strong arm 
appeared more indispensable than ever for the sake of 
the Army and the Fatherland. I hope that you will 
find satisfaction in the task which has passed to you 
from my departed brother. My true wishes accom- 
pany you in the hope that God will long preserve you 
for us. Perhaps, now that you have more time at 
your disposal, your way may lead you here. The 
room adorned with your portrait and bearing your 
name is always ready for you. 

“Time is leaving behind him in his flight the mourn- 
ful days of this spring, but sad remembrance remains 
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the same, and with it our gratitude to those whose 
names link the present to a glorious past. 
“ LivIsk, 
“Grand Duchess of Baden, 


“ Princess of Prussia. 
“Castle Meinau, September 4th, 1888.” 


BELVEDERE, NEAR WEIMAR, September 8th, 1888. 

My pear Frevp-Marsnat,—You will not deny an 
old friend the privilege of expressing her sympathy on 
hearing of your resolution to retire from the position 
of Chief of the Staff. Though your name will ever 
be gloriously connected with the Royal Family, the 
Fatherland, and its history, yet this step will be one 
of great significance. 

What I owe to you as Queen, wife, and mother, 
words are not needed to tell. But I think I may once 
more thank you in the name of him, whose affection 
for you I was long permitted to share, and whose 
memory brings you nearer to me than ever. Farewell, 
dear Field-Marshal, Yours, 

AUGUSTA. 
CABINET ORDER. 


My DEAR GENERAL Fretp-MarsHat,—You wish to 
spend this day, on which you look back upon a career 
of seventy years’ service, in quiet retirement. How 
few have been allowed so prolonged an activity? 
Whose career can be compared with yours? I cannot 
repeat here what you have done in these seventy years 
for my house, for Prussia and Germany; the whole 
world knows it, and history records it for all time. 
But let me, and with me all Germany, tell you that 
we count it a special favor of God that He has left 
you among us to this day; may it please the Almighty 
to preserve you for many days to come, with powers 
unimpaired, to the blessing of the Fatherland. In my 
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inmost heart I feel, as did my father and my grand- 
father before me, how great is the debt of gratitude 
I owe you, and in presenting you, on this memorable 
day, with my bust in bronze, I hope you will accept 
it as an expression of heart-felt esteem and regard. 


" 
Wl. 


General Field-Marshal Count von Moltke, 


President of the Committee for National Defence. 
Berlin, March 8th, 1889. 
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CABINET ORDER. 


My pear General Frevp-MarsHat,—Fifty years 
have passed since my great grandfather, now resting 
with God, conferred on you the order “ Pour le Mérite” 
for your distinguished service in Turkey. To my 
great joy I have had the opportunity of convincing 
myself, during my last visit in that far-distant coun- 
try, so rich in interest, of the esteem in which the 
name of the sagacious and active General Staff officer 
of 1839 is still held in the scene of his first martial 
achievements. But to-day I wish above all to renew 
the memory of the immortal services you have since 
that time rendered to your Fatherland. To the out- 
ward marks of honor by which your Sovereigns have 
expressed their gratitude for your glorious deeds, it 
seems almost impossible for me to make any addition. 
And yet my heart tells me that this day should not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. I therefore confer upon 
you as a proof of my special affection, the crown 
which completes the decoration you received fifty 
years ago, set in diamonds. The army and the Fa- 
therland hope with me that you will rejoice in this 
newly won distinction in health and strength, if God 
will, for a long time to come. 

Your grateful and devoted King, 
Wii R. 
General Field-Marshal Count von Moltke, 


President of the Committee for National Defence. 
Pless, November 29th, 1889. 


CABINET ORDER. 


My DEAR GENERAL Fiecp-MarsHat,—I congratulate 
you heartily on your ninetieth birthday. It is with 
great satisfaction that I renew on this occasion my 
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Royal thanks to you for all you have done for me, for 
my house, and for the advancement of our Fatherland. 
You have already received high distinctions, and a 
Field-Marshal’s baton from former sovereigns in token 
of their grateful appreciation of your services. It is 
nevertheless the wish of my heart to present you, in 
commemoration of to-day, with a new Field-Marshal’s 
baton, mounted with diamonds, which I desire to be 
the symbol of my unchanging gratitude and esteem. 

May the Almighty God preserve you for me and the 
nation for many years. 

Your very affectionate King, 
WILLIAM. 

General Field-Marshal Count von Moltke. 


Berlin, October 26th, 1890. 
* 


CABINET ORDER. 


I inform you that I have appointed by to-day’s 
order, the former Chief Quartermaster, Lieutenant- 
General Count von Schlieffen IL, Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army, to succeed the General of the Cav- 
alry, Count von Waldersee. Whereas I expressed to 
you in my order of August 10, 1888, my unwilling- 
ness to dispense with your advice as long as you 
lived, and added my wish that you should also in 
future keep in touch with the General Staff, and allow 
your successor to ask your advice in all important 
matters, it is now my earnest desire that you will not 
withhold your valuable advice from the newly ap- 
pointed Chief pe the General Staff of the Army. 

Wiriiam R. 
General Field-Marshal Count von Moltke, 
President of the Committee for National Defence. 
Berlin, February 7th, 1891. 
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Moltke belongs to history. But his name is insepa- 
rably connected with the names of his five Rulers. The 
two first watched and promoted his growth and rise; 
with the two following he was connected by prudent 
advice and great deeds; by the fifth his merits were 
treasured up in grateful remembrance. The portrait 
of the Field-Marshal, which the Emperor William 
graciously presented to the Staff, was dedicated to a 
memory which will never fade “as long as there is a 
Prussian soldier or a Prussian heart left in the world.” 


CABINET ORDER. 


I send you herewith the life-size portrait of General 
Field-Marshal Count von Moltke, with the’ order to 
keep it in the offices of the Staff-building as a present 
made to the whole General Staff. It is my wish that 
this picture may help to keep fresh the memory of the 
late Field-Marshal, especially in that place where by 
quiet study he prepared for the great success of three 
campaigns, founding a school for the General Staff, 
where we hope the lessons taught by the great strate- 
gist will never be forgotten. Wim R. 


The Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 
Berlin, January 5th, 1892. 
v. Leszezynski. 


HIS NINETIETH BIRTHDAY. 
(October 26th, 1890.) 


TWENTY years had passed since the great war which 
had written the name of Moltke in bright letters on 
the pages of the world’s history. For twenty more 
years the Field-Marshal had been able to continue 
quietly working at the edifice of German military 
power. It was the ninetieth anniversary of the day on 
which he had beheld the light of the world, at the 
beginning of a new century, in the small North Ger- 
man country town. It was as if all Germany had a 
presentiment that this was to be the last celebration 
of the veteran hero’s birthday, for no sooner had the 
news spread that he would spend this day in Berlin, 
than every one wished to give expression to the ven- 
eration that stirred his heart. The highest tribute to 
the solemnity of this day was to be paid by the gener- 
ous action of his Majesty the Emperor and King. He 
had honors in store for his faithful servant such as no 
Prussian soldier had hitherto received. His successor 
in the office as Chief of the Staff, Count von Walder- 
see, had given the directions as to the way in which 
this day was to be celebrated, and had also superin- 
tended them, assisted by Colonel v. Gossler and Major 
Zahn. 

On October 24th, the Field-Marshal had arrived in 
Berlin from Creisau, and had again established him- 
self for the winter in the Staff-building. As the 26th 
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was a Sunday, the Emperor had given orders that in 
all Prussian schools acelebration should take place on 
the Saturday before, when addresses were to be given 
to the pupils dealing with the life of the hero, who, by - 
his faithfulness to Emperor and people, had set such 
a glorious example to the younger generation. 

On Saturday afternoon the Field-Marshal received 
the first congratulations at home. At half-past three 
the Empress Frederick, accompanied by the Princesses, 
her daughters Victoria and Margaretha, came in person. 
When the Field-Marshal was informed of the arrival 
of his distinguished guests he went himself, with un- 
covered head, to the carriage, and led the exalted lady 
to his house leaning on his arm. Along with the con- 
gratulations he received a large portrait worked in 
embossed metal, a relief of the Emperor Frederick. 
Soon afterwards there arrived another and not less 
valuable present from her Royal Highness the Grand- 
Duchess of Baden, which served at the same time as a 
precious memento of the late Emperor William, from 
whose study it had been taken. It was the writing- 
case which the Empress Augusta had presented to her 
Consort on March 22nd, 1867, and which bore on its 
cover a representation of the Royal Palace at Berlin, 
as it appeared when decorated for the triumphal entry 
of the troops in 1866. 

Meanwhile, busy hands had draped the Staff-building 
in festal robes. The staircase was magnificently dec- 
orated with plants. The entrance-porch was changed 
into a large tent so as to make it possible for the 
Field-Marshal to watch from it the torch-light pro- 
cession which was being prepared. Purple curtains 
looped up with golden cords formed the background, 
the sides were ornamented with green shrubbery. But 
the great saloon in the Field-Marshal’s house surpassed 
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everything else in its festive appearance. The fire- 
place with its fine carvings of warriors in bas-relief 
was filled with golden palms, forming a background 
to the busts of the Emperors William I., Frederick IL., 
and William II. Festoons of golden foliage hung be- 
tween the pillars, which were themselves decked with 
shields and Prussian eagles, surrounded by German 
flags, while the walls were covered with rich green 
foliage. 

At half-past six in the evening, the Choral Society, 
“Berline Liedertafel,” opened the festivities with a 
serenade. Seated in his arm-chair, in his simple coat, 
the Field-Marshal, surrounded by his nearest relations, 
listened with visible delight to this fine music. When 
at the end of this performance he was saluted by a 
“Hoch,” he answered, “Gentlemen, I thank you for 
the pleasure you have given me by your beautiful 
singing. I shall always remember this hour, and I 
ask you to accept my heartiest thanks!” No sooner 
was this music ended, than the Count was informed 
that the torch-light procession of citizens of Berlin 
was now ready to pass. Clad in a fur-lined cloak, a 
helmet on his head, the Field-Marshal entered the tent 
which had been erected for this purpose. Having 
taken up his position on a bear-skin which had been 
spread on the ground, he awaited the arrival of the 
procession, and could not be induced to avail himself 
of the arm-chair which had been placed ready for him. 
Around him stood those members of his family who 
were at that time in Berlin, and some other intimate 
friends. Opposite him was posted a deputation from 
his Grenadier Regiment, Count Gneisenau, which had 
been sent from Stargard, in Pomerania, with the colors 
of the regiment. On the summit of the “ Siegessaule,” 
the Victory, which was illuminated by electric light, 
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stood out in dazzling splendor against the darkness of 
the sky, and seemed to proclaim that she who had at- 
tended the Field-Marshal throughout his glorious ca- 
reer, could not now desert him in his hour of triumph. 
The torch-light procession was headed by a herald, 
who was accompanied by drummers and trumpeters 
in rich costumes, then came the president of the com- 
mittee, Herr Rappo, the merchant, who, after passing 
the castle, took up his position with the delegates from 
the committee near the entrance-hall. The trumpeters 
of the Cuirassier Guards now came in sight, playing 
the Hohenfriedberger March. They wore their uni- 
forms, as did all the military bands which took part 
in the procession. 

The students of the Berlin University and Acade- 
mies passed by on horseback or in carriages, in full 
dress, with their shining rapiers and with banners 
flying, shouting endless “Hochs.” Meanwhile, the 
“ Markisch-Central-Sangerbund” had taken position 
opposite the drive, and now began the sacred song, 
“This is the Sabbath Day” (Das ist der Tag des 
Herrn), which pleased the Field-Marshal so much that 
he turned to his companions, saying, “That is really 
beautiful!” When the students had nearly all passed, 
the delegates came forward, and the president ad- 
dressed a short speech to the hero of the day, at the 
end of which loud “ Hochs” rent the air, and fireworks 
were let off on the K6énigsplatz. The Field-Marshal 
descended the steps of the platform, shook hands with 
the president of the committee, and spoke as follows: 
““T am heartily pleased and proud of the sentiments of 
the citizens which you have so eloquently expressed! 
The enormous growth of Berlin dates from the resto- 
ration of the German Empire—the great work of our 
great Emperor William. Though you are kind enough 
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to attribute part of the credit of this achievement to 
myself, I must not forget that I have had faithful, 
wise, and brave helpers by my side; but above all, I 
remember the valiant ones who have shed their blood 
for their Fatherland. I wish to convey to all my fel- 
low-citizens my heartiest thanks for this splendid 
testimony of their good-will, and I ask you to inform 
them of my wish!” 

A laurel-wreath of silver had been presented to the 
Field-Marshal with the address of the president of the 
delegation, it was a gift of the citizens of Berlin, bear- 
ing the words: “Torch-light procession of the grate- 
ful citizens of Berlin,” “October 26,” “1800” and 
“1890.” The wreath lay on a black velvet cushion 
on which the Moltke coat-of-arms was embroidered. 
Accompanied by the well-known melody of “Die 
Wacht am Rhein,” played by the 2nd Regiment of 
Guards, came the Archers, followed by the “ Markischer 
Sangerbund,” who this time sang the beautiful song, 
“ Gott griisse Dich” (God greet thee). When the song 
was ended, the Field-Marshal asked them whether 
they were all inhabitants of Berlin, or whether out- 
siders were included in the society. On being told 
that the latter was the case, he shook hands with the 
conductor and said: “I thank you all for the great 
pleasure you have given me, especially the gentle- 
men who have come from a distance; it was really 
beautiful.” 

After repeated Good-nights he stepped back into 
the tent to watch the further progress of the proces- 
sion. Again numerous bands attracted his attention ; 
citizens of the different electoral divisions of the capi- 
tal passed by, and were followed by gayly decked 
brewers’ carts surrounded by “Landsknechts” and 


peasant girls in picturesque costumes. The Union 
19 
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“Vorwarts” of the fifth electoral division had a car- 
riage in which were represented the different stages 
of the Field-Marshal’s life, beginning with the Danish 
Cadet and ending with the Prussian Field-Marshal; 
the Count was evidently amused to see his living 
image. He also laughed heartily at the sturdy figures 
of the “ Pankerafschaft of 1381” with their gigantic 
sword. ‘To the strains of the “ Wacht am Rhein,” the 
workmen of the firm of Siemens and Halske and also 
of Puls passed by. The private band of the dairy 
“Bolle” in uniform, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Unions had marched up to the sound of the hymn: 
“Kin feste Burg ist unser Gott.” The Field-Marshal 
inquired minutely the purpose of this band. 

After the Gardeners’ Union, “ Deutsche Hiche” (Ger- 
man Oak), the cyclists with their “ All hail,” and the 
rowing clubs with their “ Hip, hip, hurrah,” marched 
by; the voluntary Sanitary column of Berlin sang 
“God preserve our Moltke,” and ended this part of 
the procession. A new band announced the approach 
of another division, composed of the artists of Berlin; 
they were headed by the banner of the Academy, de- 
signed by Doepler, jun., in 1878; the standard-bearer 
was clad in a herald’s coat, and, accompanied by two 
heralds, rode a martial steed before the car on which 
the Victory was seated with a golden palm in her 
hand. German warriors in bear-skins preceded the 
triumphal car, which was drawn by six black horses. 
In the fore part of it, a gigantic figure representing 
“Strategy” was supported by a lion, carrying in her 
right hand a sword and in her left a book. But in 
the centre of the car sat “Germania,” who was repre- 
sented by the actress Fraulein Wegner; she wore a 
coat-of-mail of gold, and sat under a canopy of gold 
brocade. At her feet knelt Art, who was chiselling a 
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bust of Moltke, Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture. 
The car was brightly illuminated by torches, and was 
surrounded by warriors of all centuries in picturesque 
confusion. When it stopped before the tent, the 
Field-Marshal stepped out and Germania rose from 
her seat and recited with ringing voice the beautiful 
lines of Ernst von Wildenbruch: 


“Denker Du in Wort und Rath, 
Lenker der erwog’nen That, 
Du im Frieden und im Feld 
Vaterlandes Sohn und Held; 


Sieh, es dringt sich Dir zu Fiissen 

Alt? und junger Krieger Schaar, 

Denn ganz Deutschland will Dich griissen, 
Das da ist und das da war. 


Dass ein Bild Dir sei gegeben 
Greifbar, wie’s die Kunst verleiht, 
Es gehirt Dein grosses Leben 
Aller Zeit, nicht einer Zeit.” 


Bowing to the hero, she handed him a green laurel- 
wreath, which he accepted, with the following words: 

“ Germania, whom you represent so beautifully, may 
be proud of a capital where one patriotic idea is 
enough to assemble all the citizens; I accept this 
homage in the name of Germania.” Upon this the 
“ Wacht am Rhein” pealed forth. 

The rear of the procession was brought up by nu- 
merous guilds with their standards and badges, pass- 
ing by amid renewed and enthusiastic acclamations. 
It was ten minutes past nine when the last torch- 
bearers passed by. Once again the president of the 
committee came forward to address the Count, and the 
crowd passed nearer with loud “hochs” which never 
seemed to end. The Field-Marshal, deeply moved, 
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retired to his rooms, while on the Konigsplatz thou- 
sands of voices sang “ Die Wacht am Rhein.” 

On the morning of his birthday the Field-Marshal 
was first greeted by the song of the Berlin choir-boys, 
according to their annual privilege. At nine o’clock 
the Sangerbund of the Lehrerverein (Teachers’ Union) 
sang to him in the small music-room. In thanking 
them the Count expressed his special pleasure in being 
greeted by the teachers, to whom he had always felt 
that his position made him akin; it must not be for- 
gotten that song was an important means of education 
for the youth. He now received renewed congratula- 
tions from the members of his family, and Major v. 
Moltke of the Staff addressed words of love and ven- 
eration to the beloved head of the family in the name 
of all, assuring him that every Moltke would ever 
cleave to Emperor and nation with the same faith- 
fulness and devotion as the Field-Marshal had done 
during the ninety years of his life. 

At half-past nine the other members of the house- 
hold, the officers and officials of the Staff and the 
Survey, offered their congratulations. They were 
headed by Count v. Waldersee, Chief of the Staff, Ad- 
jutant-General, and General of the Cavalry, who wore 
Staff uniform. This reception took place in the large 
hall. A deputation of the Academy of War, under the 
Director, General von Brauchitsch, had joined them. 
When all were assembled, the Field-Marshal expressed 
his thanks for the congratulations he had received in 
these words: 

“Tt has given me great pleasure to.see you. The 
Staff has a good reputation in the army, and I thank 
you for maintaining it. I thank you most heartily.” 

Meanwhile the band of the Railway Regiment had 
assembled on the staircase, and during the pauses in 
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the music the Field-Marshal came out and spoke to 
the conductor. At eleven o’clock he received the 
pupils of the “Kadettenhaus,” who, by order of his 
Majesty the Emperor, had been marched up to the 
Staff-building. Dressed in full uniform, and accom- 
panied by the Inspector-General, von Kessler, as well 
as the Commander of the Corps of Cadets, Major- 
General von Stuckrad, the General passed along the 
ranks, greeted by every company with a “hurrah!” 
He honored many cadets by speaking to them. When 
he approached the left wing of the parade, and was 
near the Herwarth Strasse, he was loudly cheered by 
the crowd gathered there. 

Soon afterwards there assembled in the great ban- 
queting hall the Inspectors-General of the Army In- 
spection, General-Field-Marshals Count von Blumen- 
thal, Prince George of Saxony and Prince Albert of 
Prussia, the Grand Duke of Baden, Colonel-in-Chief 
of the Cavalry, von Pape, Colonel-in-Chief of the In- 
fantry, the Duke of Hesse, General of the Infantry, 
the Chancellor-General of the Infantry, von Caprivi, 
the Minister of War, Lieutenant-General von Kalten- 
born-Stachau, as well as all the Generals in command 
of the German Army. At last his Majesty the King 
of Saxony appeared; he was attended by his Minister 
of War, Count von Fabrice, and H. R. H. the Grand 
Duke of Saxony, who brought their congratulations 
at the same time. At a quarter to twelve his Majesty 
the Emperor and King drove up before the Staff-build- 
ing, passed along the front, reviewed the cadets, and 
took up his position, surrounded by the officers of the 
headquarters, who were already assembled there in the 
tent at the principal entrance. In the presence of the 
Sovereign the banners and flags of the Guards, as well 
as those of the Colberg Grenadier Regiment, were 
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taken into the Staff-building to the strains of the 
Parisian March, and were for the present deposited 
on the staircase. The Field-Marshal had watched 
these proceedings from the baleony, and with un- 
covered head. 

After his Majesty had entered the banqueting hall, 
and had greeted the Princes and Generals, the flags 
and standards were taken into this hall, and were 
planted facing the august company. The same posi- 
tion was taken up by the deputation of the Colberg 
Grenadier Regiment. The Adjutant-Generals, Count 
von Waldersee, General of the Cavalry, and Lieuten- 
ant-General von Wittich, then went to the rooms of 
the Field-Marshal and escorted him into the hall as a 
token of honor. His Majesty advanced to meet the 
hero, who bowed respectfully before him, and ad- 
dressed him as follows: 


“My pDreaR Fretp-MarsHat,—I have come to-day 
with these illustrious Serene Princes and leaders of 
my Army, to convey to: you our most sincere and 
hearty congratulations. This is for us a day of thank- 
ful retrospect. In the first place I wish to thank you, 
in the name of those who have worked with you and 
fought with you, and who have gone before you, but 
whose most faithful servant you have been. I thank 
you for all you have done for my house, and at the 
same time for the advancement of our Fatherland. 
We do not only greet you as the Prussian leader, who 
has won for our Army the glory of being invincible, 
but as one who has helped to found and restore the 
German Empire. You see assembled here high and 
illustrious Princes from all parts of Germany, before 
all his Majesty the King of Saxony, who, as a faithful 
ally of my Grandfather, would not let this opportunity 
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pass without giving proof of his attachment. Every- 
thing must remind you of the time when you fought 
together for the glory of Germany. 

“ After the high distinctions that my Grandfather 
has conferred on you, I have no means left of showing 
you my personal gratitude. I therefore ask you to 
accept the one act of homage which is as yet in my 
power. 

“Tt is the privilege of a monarch to keep the stand- 
ards, those symbols to which this Army takes the 
oath, which wave before the troops, and which em- 
body the honor and valor of the army, in the entrance- 
hall of his palace. It is with a feeling of pride that I 
renounce this privilege for to-day, and ask you to re- 
ceive in your home the flags of my Guards that have 
so often been taken to battle under your command. 
There is much history in these ribbons and shreds, 
history which, for the most part, has been written by 
yourself. 

“ As a personal remembrance from me, I ask you to 
receive this emblem of dignity,* as a memento of to- 
day. The real Field-Marshal’s baton, which you earned 
on the battle-field, has long been in your hands. This 
is only a symbol, comprehending all that I personally 
owe to you of esteem, devotion, and gratitude. 

“@entlemen, I ask you all to join me in the wish: 
God bless, keep, and protect our beloved Field-Marshal 
for the welfare of the Army and our Fatherland! He 
has founded a school for leaders of the Army, where 
in future times officers will be taught in his spirit to 
be the strength and power of our Army. Let us give 
expression to our good-will by this shout: ‘His Ex- 
cellency the Field-Marshal Count Moltke, hurrah! 
hurrah! hurrah!’” 


* Here his Majesty presented him with a Field-Marshal’s baton. 
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The baton presented to the Count was worked in 
silver, covered with blue velvet, and ornamented with 
the golden Imperial Crown, alternating with the Im- 
perial Hagle. One end of it was marked with the 
Emperor’s name in diamonds on white enamel, on the 
other end the Imperial Eagle was executed in the same 
style. The inscription runs: “King William to the 
Field-Marshal Count Moltke, for his services to the 
Fatherland, on his ninetieth birthday. October 26th, 
1890.” 

After the speech his Majesty embraced and kissed 
the Field-Marshal, who, deeply moved, kissed his Sov- 
ereign’s hand, and thanked him in the following words: 

“Your Majesty has made me very happy by the 
distinction that you have been gracious enough to 
confer upon me. To see here your Majesty the Em- 
peror, as well as his Majesty the King of Saxony, and 
so many illustrious Princes, the Chiefs of the Army, 
and these glorious banners, is an honor which is far 
too great for my merit, and for which I am deeply 
grateful.” 

Hereupon his Majesty took leave of those assembled, 
and left the Staff-building; and the Field-Marshal, 
with uncovered head, escorted him to his earriage. 
After his return to the hall he received the congratu- 
lations of the Princes and Generals who were present. 

When these had left, and meanwhile all flags and 
standards had been taken into the hall to adorn the 
walls, a deputation of four officers was received. They 
had come from Trenesin, in Hungary, as representa- 
tives of the Royal and Imperial Austro-Hungarian 
Infantry Regiment No. 71 “Count Moltke.” The 
Commander of this Regiment had called upon the 
Field-Marshal on the preceding day; now he pre- 
sented to him, in the name of his Majesty the Emperor 
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of Austria and King of Hungary, a gracious message 
in writing, which conveyed his Majesty’s congratula- 
tions to him. The Field-Marshal spoke for some time 
to each of these gentlemen. 

Then followed the deputation of the Prussian Col- 
berg Grenadier Regiment “Count Gneisenau” (2nd 
Pomeranian) No. 9, of which the Field-Marshal was 
Chief. This deputation consisted of ten officers, four 
sergeants, a corporal, and a private. The Field-Mar- 
shal made inquiries as to the welfare of the regiment, 
and the state of affairs in the garrison-town of Star- 
gard, and spoke with them about some private mat- 
ters; in conclusion every sergeant and private was 
asked to tell him his name and that of his company. 

Then the congratulations of the deputation from 
the Imperial Diet were received; and the arrival 
of H.R. H. the Princess Frederick Charles was an- 
nounced. The Field-Marshal went to meet her, but 
she was already entering the room, carrying in her 
hand a lovely bouquet of orchids, which she presented 
to him. Her Royal Highness stayed some minutes in 
the hall asking after the Field-Marshal’s health, and 
then went to see his family. 

Numerous other congratulations followed, first those 
of the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court, then depu- 
tations of all the regiments quartered in Berlin, in- 
eluding the Grenadier Guards (King Frederick William 
III., 1st Brandenburg) No. 8, in which he had begun 
his glorious career in the Prussian service. Then fol- 
lowed the deputations of German towns, headed by 
the Burgomaster of Berlin, Dr. von Foreckenbeck, who 
read the contents of an illuminated address, which ran 
as follows: 

“The representatives of the German towns, without 
respect of state or tribe, wish to convey to your Excel- 
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leney on your ninetieth birthday, the thanks of the 
German citizens in one universal message. 

“Next to the great ruler, who had the wisdom to 
value your talents, and assign you your right position, 
of whom you and all of us think to-day with grateful 
remembrance, you have been the means by which the 
security of our hearths, the productive energy of our 
industry, the peaceful happiness of our citizen homes, 
have been protected and established. Protected, in 
that you tempered and guided that potent instrument 
of the nation, the army. LHstablished, in that you 
breathed into that army a spirit which will outlive its 
author. The citizens of Germany are also her soldiers. 
We come to thank you, for ourselves who, under your 
guidance, went out to fight and returned to triumph, 
and for our sons and brothers who were left on the field. 
For peace and honor no sacrifice can be too great. 
Those who fell while pursuing the path on which you 
led us did not die in vain, their names are remembered 
with joy by the living, and will be by them handed 
over to their children and children’s children. 

“We bless the day which gave the German peo- 
ple its Moltke, and that day no less, on which, after 
ninety years, this people is still permitted to thank its 
General.” 

When the Field-Marshal had returned thanks, the 
Mayor requested, in the name of the City of Berlin, 
to be allowed to present to the Field-Marshal a sum 
of 50,000 marks (2500/.) for a Moltke foundation to 
be affiliated to the “Emperor William and Augusta.” 
Foundation, the interest of which was to enable five 
aged persons, whom the Field-Marshal was asked to 
select, to spend the evening of their lives free from 
care. The Count thanked him for this present, 
which he called the most acceptable one he had re- 
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ceived, and when he smilingly remarked, that he was 
afraid he would now receive a great number of letters, 
it was settled that a committee should be formed to 
examine the applications, so that only the final decis- 
ion should be left to the Field-Marshal. He then re- 
ferred to the torchlight procession and the pleasure it 
had given him, and remarked jokingly that he hoped 
Germania had not caught cold. 

Deputations from Munich, Breslau, Chemnitz, and 
Memel presented him with the freedom of these cities. 
Other cities, of which he had already received the 
freedom, sent their congratulations. The City of 
Cologne sent him a beautifully worked Field-Marshal’s 
baton, a sample of her industry, and his native town 
of Parchim a document relating to the purchase of 
the house where he was born for the purpose of a 
charitable foundation, on receiving which the Count 
asked smilingly, whether the old “box” still stood. 
On receiving a deputation of the Association, “ Ber- 
line Press,” he added to his thanks the following 
words: “You have great powers in your hands; if 
you use them rightly, it will be a great thing.” He 
then received an address from the Academy of Science, 
and remarked: “I see a number of celebrated names 
here. It is a great honor to me to be one of your 
members, but I am afraid I am the least diligent of 
all” Representatives had also been sent from abroad ; 
one came from Moscow in the name of the Associa- 
tion of the German subjects there, and presented con- 
gratulations:and a portfolio containing views of Mos- 
cow, which caused the Field-Marshal to refer to his 
residence there in 1856. On receiving a cushion- 
cover of patchwork in silk and velvet sent by the 
Oberlin Verein, of which the Field-Marshal had been 
a member for sixteen years, he remarked: “I suppose 
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the sisters there never work with anything meaner 
than silk and velvet.” The Field-Marshal went on 
till two o’clock receiving the congratulations and 
addresses, which were presented in never-ending suc- 
cession, and returning thanks for them with his char- 
acteristic amiability and delicate humor, without show- 
ing any sign of fatigue, and even then he consented 
to receive the congratulations of numerous students’ 
clubs before he retired for a short rest. 

At six o’clock he went to Potsdam, by invitation of 
his Imperial Master, to take part in a banquet given 
in honor of himself. Before the beginning of the ban- 
quet her Majesty the Empress expressed her good 
wishes to the Field-Marshal, and presented him with 
a golden box, bearing her monogram in diamonds and 
precious stones; the inside of the lid was ornamented 
with a view of the Castle Gravenstein, in Schleswig, 
which had been at one time in the possession of the 
Danish branch of the Moltke family. 

At seven o’clock the banquet took place in the Mu- 
schelsaal (shell-hall) of the New Palace. The Field- 
Marshal sat on the left of her Majesty, on her right 
was the King of Saxony, opposite the Empress, his 
Majesty the Emperor, on his right the Grand Duke of 
Baden, on his left the Grand Duke of Hesse. Other 
guests were the Grand Duke of Saxony, Prince George 
of Saxony, the Princes of Prussia, the Princes Leopold 
of Bavaria, Henry, Frederick-Leopold, and Albert, the 
hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen with his consort, 
and a great number of high officers and dignitaries. 

In the course of the banquet the Emperor raised 
his glass with the words: 

“T drink to the health of Field-Marshal Count 
Moltke,” and clinked glasses with the guest of the 
evening. 
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The Field-Marshal returned to Berlin at a quarter 
past nine, and on the way was loudly cheered by the 
crowd, as he had been on the way to Potsdam. 

While the Count was the guest of his Majesty, the 
members of his family were assembled in Hotel Uhle, 
Unter den Linden, where they feasted in honor of the 
head of the family. Not only his family, but also the 
army and the nation celebrated this day. The Officers 
of the Staff had a banquet at the Central Hotel; here 
the former Aide-de-Camp of the Field-Marshal, Lieu- 
tenant-General von Claer, proposed the health of those 
present, and the chief of the Survey toasted the Field- 
Marshal. All the officer corps gave banquets, and 
the watchword of the Berlin garrison on this day was: 
“ Parchim, 1800.” 

At 10 o’clock in the morning of the following day, 
the Field-Marshal was again serenaded by the Band 
of the Fusilier Guards, and in the afternoon a dinner 
was given by him, to which were invited the deputa- 
tions from the regiments that he had received on the 
preceding day, as well as the members of his family. 
He wore his ordinary general’s uniform, but the 
highest Prussian and Austrian decorations. During 
dinner he raised his glass with these words: 

“Gentlemen, I ask you to drink the health of the 
two exalted Monarchs, his Majesty the German Em- 
peror, and his Majesty the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. Firm allies as they are, we may 
drink their healths at the same time. May they live 
long and happily; hurrah!” 

Later on he drank to the Commander of his Hun- 
garian regiment, who sat opposite him. After dinner 
he conversed with the different guests, paying special 
attention to the Austrian officers. 

And thus the festivities of these days came to an 
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end, at least as far as the Count was personally con- 
cerned. But we must not forget to mention numer- 
ous festive gatherings of patriotic subjects, without 
which our picture would not be complete. There were 
rejoicings, not only in all the towns of Germany, but 
also beyond the frontiers of the Empire, wherever 
Germans were to be found in any number, and the 
German colonies and associations abroad commemo- 
rated this day with as much zest as their countrymen 
at home. 

It is almost superfluous to state that the German 
Press, the dailies as well as the illustrated weeklies, 
took an active part in the commemoration. It was 
not only the more important journals that published 
effusions, in prose and verse, of various degrees of 
merit, but the most insignificant sheet took care to 
bring home to its readers the world-wide importance 
of the Field-Marshal’s achievements, and to give ex- 
pression to feelings of gratitude, esteem, and admira- 
tion. The most honorable feature of this “ Press Com- 
memoration” was the fact that the organs of all 
parties took part in it. Dr. Toeche-Mittler alone col- 
lected 498 numbers of German daily papers and 
journals, and sent them to the Field-Marshal as “a 
greeting from the German nation.” Foreign papers, — 
also, especially those of Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
England, spoke in terms of sympathy and admiration 
of the great strategist. 

The letters and telegrams to the Field-Marshal on 
this day were numberless. The volumes in which 
they were collected contain no less than 5048 pages. 
The most precious of all was the Cabinet order * sent 
by his Majesty the Emperor; to this must be added 
the congratulations of every member of the Prussian 


’ 


* Compare p. 282. 
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Royal family, as well as those of almost all reigning 
Princes, some of whom were connected with the Field- 
Marshal by ties of personal friendship. The Emperor 
of Austria sent his congratulations and those of his 
army. King Charles of Roumania remembered the 
many hours which, in the course of thirty-three years, 
beginning with the year 1837 at Schweidnitz, he had 
spent with the Field-Marshal, hours which he counted 
among the most instructive of his life. Sultan Abdul 
Hamid mentioned the services which the Field-Mar- 
shal had rendered to the Ottoman Army in the reign 
of Sultan Mahmoud. 

High military dignitaries and officials sent their 
congratulations from abroad. One of them was the 
Danish Lieutenant-General von Hegermann-Linden- 
erone, the friend of his boyhood, against whom he had 
been obliged to fight; this, however, did not affect 
their friendship for each other. Once, more than 
seventy years ago, the Field-Marshal had spent happy 
hours in the house of his friend’s parents; he had 
never forgotten their kindness to him, when fate had 
separated them. In the Danish war of 1864 Moltke, 
as Chief of the Prussian General Staff, had conducted 
the operations against Denmark, while Hegermann 
had commanded a division in the army of the enemy. 
They had never lost sight of each other, and the 
Field-Marshal replied to the warm-hearted message of 
his early friend the day after his birthday in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


Your Excetiency,—I thank you heartily for your 
kind letter and the congratulations you sent me on my 
birthday. 

Your photograph is before me, and if I think—how 
wonderful it is—that although we should have met 
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but seldom, only in our early years, and after that as 
enemies on the battle-field;.we have nevertheless kept 
up a true friendship down to our old age. It must be 
the indelible impressions of our childhood that unite 
us, the loyal and conservative principles that we im- 
bibed each with regard to his own nation. This it 
was, too, that united our elder brothers, the two ex- 
cellent Fritzs, so closely. 

I am glad that you are pleased with the history of 
the campaign of 1864; it is a proof to me that it has 
been read in a just and impartial spirit. Let us hope 
that the wounds then received may be healed. 

Your son’s visit has been a great pleasure to me and 
my people; he has impressed us very favorably. 

With kind remembrances to yourself and your 
family, I remain, in devoted and unchanging friend- 


eip, Yours, 


Count Mo.LrKe, 
Field-Marshal. 


It was not only the congratulations of those in high 
places that received a response, but those of all classes, 
high and low, and the Field-Marshal did not refuse a 
word of thanks to his meanest brother soldier. 

Musketeer Sasse of the Infantry Regiment, No. 48, 
had sent a letter from Kiistrin which ended with these 
lines: 

“Hin Musketier hat schnell dies Ding erdacht ; 
Dem 48 auf der Schulter lacht, 
Der gern Soldat, und dessen Vater auch 
Fiir Deutschlands Einheit liess den letzten Hauch. 
Verzeih ihm, Feldherr, dass er dies gesandt, 
Und sans fagon mit “Du” so angerannt, 
Doch kann er’s eben besser nicht, 
Hat auch nicht Zeit—ihn ruft die Pflicht. 
Es jubelt aus der Kameraden Kreis: 
Dir, unserm Feldherrn, allzeit Lob und Preis!” 
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The Field-Marshal thanked him in the following 
words: A 


“Tf a Musketeer can write verses like these, it is a 
proof that there is nothing that our army cannot do. | 
“T thank you for your courteous greeting. 


“Count MOLTKE, 
“¢ Field-Marshal.” 


And with these kind words of the great man, we 
shall conclude the description of the memorable day. 

As the last rays of the sinking sun illumine the 
summits of the mountains with a rosy light, so the 
celebration of this day sheds its glorifying light upon 
the last days of the hero’s life. A few months passed, 
and nature asserted her sway over the invincible war- 
rior. The German nation stood by his bier and mourned 
their fallen champion. But what he has done for his 
people will never be forgotten. His name and his 
memory will live on in the heart of every German. 


20 vy. BREMEN. 





MEMORABLE DATES 
OF HIS MILITARY CAREER. 


DANISH SERVECE. 


1811 to 1817. At the Royal Danish Academy of 
Cadets at Copenhagen. 

Jan. 22, 1818 to Jan.1, 1819. Page of his Majesty the 
King of Denmark, with officer’s 

rank, 

Jan. 1,1819 to Jan. 5, 1822. Second Lieutenant in the 
Royal Danish Oldenburg Infan- 
try Regiment. 


PrussiaAn SERVICE. 
8th Regiment of Foot Guards: 
March 12, 1822. Entered the Prussian Army as sec- 
ond lieutenant. 
1823 to 1826. At the War Academy. 
1827 to 1828. Instructor at the School of the 5th 
Division. 
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4898 to 1831. Ordered to serve in the topograph- 
ical division of the Great General 
Staff. 

March 30, 1832 to March 30, 1833. Ordered to the 
Great General Staff. 


In the Great General Staff: 

March 30, 1833. Promoted to be first lieutenant in 
the Great General Staff. 

March 30, 1835. Promoted Captain. 

Sept. 238, 1835. Goes to Vienna, Constantinople, 
Athens, and Naples, on a six 
months’ leave. 

June 8, 1836. Ordered to Turkey to instruct and 
organize the troops there. 

Aug. 1, 1839. Returns to the Great General Staff. 


In the General Staff of the 4th Army Corps: 
April 18, 1840. Ordered to the General Staff of 
the 4th Army Corps. 
April 22, 1841. Permitted to count the time spent 
with the Ottoman army in the 
campaigns of 1838 to 1839, as 
double. 
April 12, 1842. Promoted Major. 
Oct. 21, 1843. Permitted to retain the title of 
baron. 


Attached as supernumerary to the General Staff 
of the Army: 
et, 18). 1845. Appointed Aide-de-Camp of H.R.H. 
Prince Henry of Prussia at 
Rome, and attached to the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army as super- 
numerary. 
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Dec. 24, 1846. Released from his duty as Aide-de- 
Camp, and appointed to the 
General Staff of the 8th Army 
Corps, and attached to the Great 
General Staff as supernumerary. 


Great General Staff: 

May 16, 1848. While supernumerary to the Great 
General Staff appointed chief of 
a battalion (Abtheilung) and to 
the Great General Staff. 

July 22, 1848. Ranked as chief of an Abtheilung. 

Aug. 22, 1848. Sent as Chief of the General Staff, 
to the General Staff of the 4th 
Army Corps. 

Sept. 26, 1850. Promoted Lieutenant-Colonel. 
(Patent V.) 

Dec. 2, 1851. Promoted Colonel. (Patent G.) 


Attached as supernumerary to the General Staff _ 
of the Army: 

Sept. 1, 1855. Supernumerary to the General Staff 
of the Army, and appointed 
senior Aide-de-Camp of H.R.H. 
Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia. 

Aug. 9, 1856. Promoted Major-General (provi- 
sionally without commission). 

Oct. 15, 1856. Receives the commission of his 
command. (Patent B.) 


General Staff of the Army: 

Oct. 29, 1857. Released from his position as Aide- 
de-Camp, and charged with the 
direction of the General Staff 
business of the Army. 
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Sept. 
May 
Aug. 
July 


April 


April 


Nov. 


Feb. 
April 


18, 
31, 


12, 


21, 


Ue 


Hi 


1858. 
1859. 
1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1862. 


1863. 


1863. 


1864. 


1864. 


Appointed Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army. 

Promoted Lieutenant-General. 
(Patent F.) 

Commanded to attend the siege- 
practice at Zulich. 

Commanded to attend his majesty 
during the manceuvres of the 7th 
and 8th Army Corps. 

Member of a Commission, appoint- 
ed to inquire whether any tem- 
porary reductions can be made 
in the expenditure on the Army 
withoutany sacrifice of efficiency. 

Appointed Prussian delegate to the 
Commission on coast defences 
meeting at Hamburg on the 12th 
of the month. 

To act as umpire during the ma- 
noeuvres of the Guards and the 
3rd Army Corps. 

Appointed delegate to the Military 
Conference at Frankfort-on-the 
Main, whichis to determine, from 
a military point of view, the 
measures necessary for the ex- 
ecution of the claims of the Con- 
federation upon Holstein. 

Ordered to join General-Field-Mar- 
shal Baron v. Wrangel. 

Ordered to undertake the Staff 
business of the Chief Command 
of the Allied Army during the 
absence of Lieutenant-General 
Vogel von Falkenstein. 
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Dee. 18, 1864. 
Sa. 1 hoy LOOUs 
Aug. 22, 1865. 
June 8, 1866. 
Sept. 20, 1866. 
May 20, 1867. 
June 4, 1868. 
July 30, 1868. 
March 8, 1869. 
March 12, 1869. 
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Commanded to continue for the 
present in this position. 

Released from this duty. 

Commanded to accompany H.R.H. 
the Prince Frederick Charles of 
Prussia on his journey to Vienna. 

Ordered to attend the manceuvres 
of the 4th Army Corps, and to 
be in the suite of his Majesty 
the King during their continu- 
ance. 

Promoted General of Infantry. 
(Patent A.) 

Appointed chief of the Colberg 
Grenadier Regiment (2nd Pome- 

_ ranian) No. 9. 

Ordered to be in the suite of his 
Majesty the King on his journey 
to Paris. 

Member of a Commission appoint- 
ed to examine and settle the “‘em- 
placements” for the fortification 
of the coast. 

Commanded to accompany H.R.H. 
Prince Albrecht of Prussia, 
brother of his Majesty, on a 
journey to inspect the battle- 
fields of the Army of the Main in 
1866, from August lst to August 
16th of this year. 

His jubilee (fifty years) of service. 

Receives his Majesty’s portrait in 
recognition of his excellent ser- 
vices during his fifty years in 
the Army. 
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Aug. 5, 1869. Commanded to attend the autumn 
manceuvres of the divisions of 
the 1st and 2nd Army Corps, 
and to be during that time in the 
suite of his Majesty. 

July 20, 1870 to May 2, 1871. Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army in the Head- 
quarters of his Majesty the 
King during the time of the war. 

Oct. 28, 1870. Receives the title of Count. 

June 16, 1871. Promoted General Field-Marshal. 
(Patent A.) 

April 5, 1873. Commanded to be in the suite of 

his Majesty the Emperor and 
King on his journey to St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

Sept. 1, 1873. In commemoration of the great vic- 
tory of Sedan, he receives the 
distinction of having fort No. 2 
of Strasburg named “Fort 
Moltke.” 

Aug. 22, 1874. Commanded to attend the great 
autumn manoeuvres of the 10th 
Army Corps in the suite of his 
Majesty. 

Aug. 5, 1875. Commanded to attend the great 
autumn manceuvres of the 5th 
and 6th Army Corps, and to be 
in the suite of his Majesty dur- 
ing the continuance of the same. 

Sept. 27, 1875. Required to go to Italy in the suite 
of his Majesty the Emperor. 

Aug. 22, 1876. Required to be present at the great 
autumn manceuvres~ of the 
Guards and the 3rd as well as the 
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March 8, 1879. 
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4th and 12th Army Corps, and 
to accompany his Majesty. 

Appointed to accompany his Maj- 
esty on his travels through the 
Reichsland (Alsace). 

Required to be present at the great 
autumn manoeuvres of the 7th 
and 8th as well as the 14th Army 
Corps, and to accompany his Maj- 
esty during their continuance. . 

Required to accompany his Maj- 
esty to Darmstadt, to attend the 
Cavalry Division Exercises on 
September 24-25. 

Required to attend the great au- 
tumn manoeuvres of the 11th 
Army Corps, and to remain in 
the suite of his Majesty. 

Completion of sixty years’ service ; 
receives the congratulations and 
thanks of the Emperor, as well as 
the Cross and Star of the ‘ Ordre 
Pour le Mérite” and an eques- 
trian statuette of his Majesty. 

Required to be present at the great 
autumn manceuvres, and to ac- 
company his Majesty. 

Required to accompany his Maj- 
esty at the parade of the 16th 
Division, and at the visit to the 
battle-fields of Metz. 

At his request he is excused this 
year from personally conducting 
the exercises of the Great Gen- 
eral Staff. 
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July 26, 1881. Required to be present at the au- 
tumn manoeuvres of the 10th and 
11th Army Corps, and to be in 
attendance on his Majesty dur- 
ing the time they continue. 

Dec. 27, 1881. Informed that his services to the 
army are much too valuable for 
him to be permitted to leave it 
as long as he lives. His resigna- 
tion can never be accepted. 

July 27, 1882. Required to be present at the au- 
tumn manoeuvres of the 5th and 
6th Army Corps, and to be in 
attendance on his Majesty. 

July 19, 1883. Required to be present at the un- 
veiling of the national monu- 
ment in the Niederwald, which is 
to take place on September 28th. 

July 26, 1883. Required to be present at the great 
autumn manceuvres of the 4th 
and 11th Army Corps, and to be 
in attendance on his Majesty 
during that time. 

May 23, 1884. Present at the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the Reichstag (Par- 
liament) building. 

Aug. 14, 1884. Required to be present at the great 
autumn manceuvres, and to be in 
attendance on his Majesty dur- 
ing that time. 

April 11, 1885. Isto be represented by the Quarter- 
master-General in the Commis- 
sion for National Defence of the 
country when unavoidably ab- 
sent. 
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Aug. 15, 1885. Required to be present at the great 
autumn manoeuvres of the 14th 
Army Corps. 

Sept. 8, 1885. Required to accompany his Maj- 
esty on his journey to Carlsruhe 
and Stuttgart to the great au- 
tumn manceuvres of the 13th 
Army Corps. 

Aug. 3, 1886. Required. to be present at the au- 
tumn manceuvres of the 15th 
Army Corps, and to be in attend- 
ance on his Majesty during their 
continuance. 

April 28, 1887. * Permitted to spend the summer at 
Creisau, and afterwards to travel 
for the sake of his health. 

Aug. 2, 1887. Required to be present at the great 
autumn manoeuvres, and to be 
in attendance on his Majesty 
during their continuance. 

Sept. 4, 1887. Excused from attendance at the 
review of the lst Army Corps. 


COMMISSION FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


Aug. 10, 1888. Appointed President of the Com- 
mission for National Defence, 
and released from his position as 
Chief of the General Staff. 


We add here the letter with which the Field-Marshal 
took leave of his subordinates: 


To THE GENERAL Starr.—As his Majesty has 
granted my request to be released from my duties as 
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Chief of the General Staff, I wish to thank the heads 
of departments and all officers and officials sincerely 
and heartily for the excellent support which they have 
always given me. 

I may say that brilliant achievements in war and 
peace, and intelligent co-operation in a common aim, 
have won for the General Staff the well-founded con- 
fidence of the entire army, and I am convinced that 
under the direction of my successor, who has already 
given proof of his abilities, this confidence will be 
retained unimpaired. 

By the gracious order of his Majesty I shall continue 
to belong to the army, and in my new position I shall 
have many opportunities of transacting business with 
the General Staff. I shall always take the greatest 
interest in the personal welfare of the officers of a body 
of which I have been a member for more than half a 
century, and I ask all to keep me in kind remembrance. 


Count von MOoLTKE, 


Creisau, August 16th, 1888. General Field-Marshal. 


March 8, 1889. Celebration of seventy years’ ser- 
vice. 
April 2, 1891. A la suite of the Ist Sea-battalion. 


The freedom of the following cities and towns was 
accepted by him with the sanction of Royal Cabinet 
Orders: 

On Nov. 3, 1866, from the Town of Colberg. 
» Noy. 14, 1867, from the Town of Parchim. 
” Oct. 29, 1870, from the City of Magdeburg. 
” Dec. 23, 1870, from the City of Worms. 
” Feb. 6, 1871, from the City of Leipzig. 
» Feb. 9, 1871, from the Free and Hanseatic City 
of Hamburg. 
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ee April 4, 1871, from the Capital Berlin. 
” April 4, 187 i‘ from the Town of Gorlitz. 
” May 11, 187 1, from the Town of Schweidnitz. 
» June is 1871, from the Free and Hanseatic City of 
Liibeck. 
” Sept. 11, 1880, from the City of Cologne. 
” Jan. 29, 1885, from the Town of Stargard. 
” Oct. 26, 1890, from the Capital Munich. 
” Oct. 26, 1890, from the Capital Breslau. 
” Oct. 26, 1890, from the Town of Chemnitz. 
” Oct. 26, 1890, from the Town of Memel. 


HIS LAST DAY. 


I wrote down the following notes in the night be- 
tween the 24th and 25th of April, 1891, some hours 
after the sudden and unexpected death of General 
Field-Marshal Count von Moltke, while my impres- 
sions of the event were still fresh. They were in- 
tended to aid my own recollections, and to be com- 
municated to the members of our family. 

On Friday, April 24th, Uncle Helmuth had got up 
at half-past seven o’clock, a little earlier than he had 
done for the last few days, in order to say good-bye to 
my sister-in-law, Olga, who, after having stayed with 
us for some time, wished to leave for Copenhagen by 
the 8.25 train. He was lively and seemed well, and 
took leave of Olga in the most amiable manner after 
we had all breakfasted together. When I returned 
from the station at nine o’clock, I went to his study 
to receive his correspondence and his short instruc- 
tions as to the answering of the letters. His mind 
was very active, as it usually was, and he showed no 
lack of interest in all the details of our daily life; he 
looked fresh and well, and told me that it would be 
necessary for him to go to-day to the Upper House to 
vote on the industrial measures. At twelve o’clock 
he drove there without any attendance. He had sent 
the servant to ask Liza* whether she would accom- 
pany him in the carriage, but before she had time to 
get ready for the drive, he had left; however, he sent 


* Wife of Major von Moltke. 
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the carriage back, and told the coachman to ask Liza 
whether she would like to go for a drive. I rode out 
at two o’clock and stayed out so long that I did not 
see Uncle Helmuth till five o’clock at dinner. He had 
returned at three o’clock, walking home from the Up- 
per House. During dinner no one noticed any differ- 
ence in him. He ate with good appetite and joked as 
usual with the children who crowded round him first 
to greet him, and after dinner to wish him “ gesegnete 
Mahlzeit.” After we had had coffee, Uncle Helmuth 
went, as he always used to do, into his study to read 
the papers. When he rejoined us at eight o’clock, our 
tea-time, he was lively and bright as ever. The tea 
was served in the room which we call the silver-room, 
and there also the whist-table stood ready prepared. 

There were present Liza, Herr and Frau Marcher 
from Sweden, who had been staying with us for 
about a fortnight, and myself. An hour before tea, 
Herr Dressler had come, and I had had some music 
with him in the large music-room, where we stayed 
about an hour. He remained for tea in order to play 
a little to the Field-Marshal after whist, in case he 
wished to hear some music, as he often did, before 
retiring to rest. Uncle Helmuth drank his tea, took 
a glass of claret, according to his custom, and ate two 
slices of bread and butter and a piece of cake with a 
better appetite than usual; he was in excellent humor, 
and said playfully to Herr Dressler that he had lis- 
tened to us without our knowing it, and that we had 
made horrible work of the music. Amongst other 
things he told us that he had seen in the paper that 
his Majesty had been woodeock shooting that morn- 
ing in three degrees of frost. When he had taken his 
tea, I offered him a cigar, which he lit, and then we 
sat down to play at whist. 
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Uncle Helmuth played with Herr Marcher. He sat 
with his back towards the great mirror, his face turned 
to the door that leads into the passage. I played with 
Liza and sat on his right, Liza on his left. We played 
“long whist,” and as it was late, we began with ‘ Cay- 
enne,” winning and losing in turn, till we came to the 
“Schwarze Dame,” which we repeated as usual three 
times. As we were playing the last rubber, Uncle 
Helmuth, who was dealing, suddenly stopped. He 
laid his cards on the table, leaned back in his chair, 
and seemed to have difficulty in breathing. Liza 
asked him: “Have you asthma, Uncle Helmuth?” 
Upon which he answered: “Yes, I have a little asth- 
ma.” I said to him: “ Please, Uncle Helmuth, let me 
deal for you.” He pushed the cards to me and I dealt. 
Meanwhile he had recovered again and took his cards. 
We then continued the game, and Liza and I were 
well beaten; he thus won in grand style the last rub- 
ber he played. He drummed with his fingers on the 
- table, as his habit was, and referring to the games he 
had lost before, said to Herr Marcher in a lively tone: 
“Wat seget hei nu tau sine Siipers,” * a saying which 
he liked to quote, and which, according to his story, 
a dragoon regiment had shouted at the great king, 
when passing before him with a number of captured 
standards. The king, so it is said, had a little while 
before made very ungracious remarks about the regi- 
ment, and had said it was worth nothing, the men 
were all drunkards. 

Liza asked him now, if he was well again, which he 
answered in the negative. We knew these attacks of 
asthma from which he had suffered from time to time 
during the last ten years. We had witnessed them a 


* This is North German patois: “What does he say now to his tip- 
plers?” 
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hundred times, and they had always passed over after 
he had sat still for a few minutes. But as he looked 
very pale, Liza was anxious and said to him: “ Uncle 
Helmuth, don’t you think we had better stop? Herr 
Dressler will play something for you.” Uncle Hel- 
muth agreed to this proposal at once. I settled the 
accounts, we had won two pfennigs (less than a far- 
thing) and Uncle Helmuth declared that they could not 
be paid over. As he remained sitting in his chair 
after the game was finished, which was quite contrary 
to his usual habit, I went out to tell the servant to 
put the lamps on the grand piano. Herr Dressler fol- 
lowed me into the music-room, Herr and Frau Marcher 
went into Liza’s room near the tea-room. As it seemed 
to her that he was looking tired, she felt his pulse, 
which was slow but regular. She asked him to take 
a glass of wine, but he declined, saying that he had 
already taken more than was necessary at tea-time. 
Then Liza asked him to remain sitting where he was, 
as he would hear the music very well through the 
open door. But Uncle Helmuth replied: “No, that 
won't do; if he is going to play for me, I must be 
there.” With these words he rose and went to the 
music-room where Herr Dressler had taken his seat at 
the piano. Uncle Helmuth sat down on a chair which 
stood close to the door leading to the Conference- 
room, his folded hands clasping his red handkerchief. 
He was dressed in a military coat which he wore un- 
buttoned, a white waistcoat, old gray trousers, and 
leather slippers; round his neck he had tied a gray 
silk handkerchief. This was the only relaxation in his 
dress that he ever allowed himself, and that only in 
his family circle. I asked Herr Dressler what music I 
should give him, but he said that he would play with- 
out music, and began a composition of his own, which, 
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however, was of such a melancholy character, that I 
was quite concerned. I knew that Uncle Helmuth, 
when not quite well, liked to hear lively music, and I 
was just going to ask Herr Dressler to choose another 
piece, when Uncle Helmuth suddenly got up and 
gently went into the nearest room, taking care not to 
disturb the player. I don’t know how it was, but 
when I saw him with his hands folded and his head 
bent forward, in an attitude in which I had seen him 
but once, five years ago, when he was seriously ill 
with inflammation of the lungs, and when we feared 
for his life, I became anxious. As soon as Herr 
Dressler had finished the short melody, I followed 
Uncle Helmuth. He had left the door half open, the 
room itself was dark. I stopped for a moment at the 
door and listened. I knew that Uncle Helmuth did 
not like us to attach too much importance to these 
asthmatical attacks and weary him with attentions, 
and I was hesitating whether to go to him or not, 
when I heard a faint groaning, but was hardly sure 
whether I really had heard it. At this moment. Liza 
came; she too had been anxious about uncle, and 
wished to see how he was. We stood by the door for 
about half a minute, but heard nothing. I told Liza 
that I thought I had heard a faint groaning, and she 
said: “Do go in and see if anything is the matter 
with Uncle Helmuth.” At the same moment we heard 
a deep sigh, and I went quickly into the room, which 
was almost dark. However, I could see Uncle Hel- 
muth on a chair, his elbows supported on his knees, 
his body bent forward. I stepped to him and asked 
him: “Unele Helmuth, are you ill?” whereupon he 
raised his head and said: “What?” in a voice so 
gentle that I shall never forget it. I became alarmed; 
I felt ps forehead; it was cold; his hands the same. 
2 
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Again I cried out: “Uncle Helmuth, are you ill?” 
But this time he did not answer. I cried out to Liza 
to bring a light, and supported Uncle Helmuth’s head. 
It lay heavily in my hand, and at the same time it ap- 
peared to me that his whole body relaxed its tension 
and suddenly collapsed. Meanwhile the servant had 
brought a light. I was kneeling before uncle, trying 
to hold him up. Liza was standing near me and 
helping me. Uncle Helmuth seemed to be uncon- 
scious. I called out for Marcher, who came at once 
from the drawing-room; we carried Uncle Helmuth 
to his bedroom, where we laid him on his bed. I had 
sent the servant for the doctor. Marcher and myself 
quickly undressed Uncle Helmuth and put the blankets 
over him. From the moment that I had found him 
by himself, I was prepared for the worst; I am sure 
he recognized me and felt that I had come to help 
him, for when I laid my arms round him to support 
him, he suddenly gave way, as if it were no longer 
necessary for him to hold himself up; it was as if he 
thought, ‘‘ Now I can give way, as the others are there 
to help me.” He lay quietly on his bed; now and then 
he breathed heavily, but these signs of life became 
fewer and fewer; his hands were folded, and his body 
stretched out in a natural position. 

Once it seemed as if consciousness was returning. 
He made a movement as if to raise his head, then he 
turned it gently to the left towards the wall where 
the portrait of his beloved wife hung surrounded by 
palms. And as his eyes, already dimmed by the 
shadow of death, seemed to search for the features of 
her who had been his companion in days gone by, his 
spirit passed away gently and peacefully, to rest at 
last after a life of one-and-ninety years. 

As far as man can judge, he had no hard struggle; 
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no feature was changed in that delicate face which 
seemed as if chiselled in marble, no sound of anguish 
escaped his lips. Always prepared to meet death, of 
which he was not afraid, but which he regarded as a 
transition from this life to a new life of more perfect 
understanding, knowledge, and purity, he willingly 
obeyed the call of his Master. Profound peace was 
expressed by his features, which seemed to reflect a 
calm, almost joyful happiness. . 

Not much more than ten minutes had passed since 
we had left the card-table. At 9.45 his heart beat no 
more. I closed his eyes gently, while Liza bent over 
him and shed hot tears. 

When Dr. Beuster came, all was over, he could do 
nothing but certify the fact of death. 


Hetmuts v. MoutKe. 
Major. 


HIS FAVORITE TEXTS FROM 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


After his wife’s death, the General used her copy of Holy Scripture ; 
it was the ‘‘New Testament with explanatory notes, edited by Lisco, 
Berlin; published by Enslin, 1840.” The book lay constantly either on 
his writing-desk or on his dressing-table. In it he kept a photograph of 
his late wife. On the first leaf he had written the following passages of 
. Holy Seripture : = 


“My strength is made perfect in weakness.” 
2 Corinthians xii. 9. 


“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto Me.” . St. John xii. 32. 


“Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons: but in every nation he that feareth Him, 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.” 

Acts x. 34, 35. 


“Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of My Father which is in heaven.” 


St. Matthew vii. 21. 


The strength of the Lord is made perfect in the 
weak. 


CONSOLATORY THOUGHTS ON THIS LIFE, 
AND 
TRUST IN A FUTURE LIFE. 


PREFACE. 


TuE last noteworthy use to which the aged Field-Marshal put his pen 
was to commit to paper certain reflections and chains of reasoning, for 
which he drew upon the rich experience of his strenuous and eventful 
life, and in which he hoped to find consolation in his last days, and a 
vantage ground from which he might cast a glance over the unknown 
future and confirm his faith in an everlasting life. 

The aim of the Field-Marshal, in writing these pages, was to attain to 
clearness of vision concerning his earthly lot, to bring the forces which 
were at work in his soul into harmony with those which govern the uni- 
verse, to reconcile faith and knowledge, and to satisfy himself that life 
on this earth can only be regarded as a preparation for eternal life, and 
must be regulated accordingly. So lofty is this aim that it alone entitles 
these confessions to a serious and respectful consideration. But how 
much must our admiration and our sense of the value of this work be in- 
creased when we perceive with what earnestness of effort, and with what 
depth of feeling the Field-Marshal had revolved these thoughts in his 
mind till he brought them to maturity. And more than that. It was 
his wish to bequeath these consolatory thoughts to his family, as a sin- 
cere confession of his private convictions. This is the light in which he 
wished posterity to regard this manuscript, which he wrote out in the 
last year of his life, in wonderfully firm characters, which attest the 
worth of the matter contained in it. 

He wrote down these thoughts at Creisau, and left the copy on his 
desk. Whenever he visited his country-seat he revised and corrected 
what he had written. No less than four drafts of the introduction to this 
work have been preserved. 2 

The succession of thoughts is the same in all four versions, but on the 
one hand renewed and deepened meditations enabled him to express his 
ideas with greater force and precision, and on the other sometimes de-. 
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veloped them further, so as to present them more exhaustively and 
convincingly. 

These pages contain the last efforts of a noble life. In them Moltke 
appears as he was when we knew him and took him for our pattern, rec- 
onciled with the anomalies and the contradictions of life, with a pious 
grasp of principles which he had thought out for himself, and in the as- 
surance of which he found peace. We learn here how it was possible 
for him to rise superior to the world, and preserve a contented mind in 
all the vicissitudes of life. 


Dr. ToECHE-MITTLER. 


Man feels that he is a complete being, different from 
other creatures, and outwardly distinguished from 
them by his body, which here on earth is the habita- 
tion of the soul. 

Yet in this complete whole I believe I can distin- 
guish different functions, which, though closely con- 
nected with the soul, and ruled by it, have an inde- 
pendent existence. 

In the mysterious beginnings of life physical devel- 
opment takes the first place. Nature is busily at work 
in the child’s body as it - grows, and is already prepar- 
ing it to be the dwelling-place of higher functions. 
The body reaches the acme of its perfection before 
its career is half over, and out of the surplus of its en- 
ergy calls new life into being. Thenceforward its lot 
is decay and painful struggling to preserve its own 
existence. 

During something like the third part of our exist- 
ence; that is, while we are asleep, the body receives no 
commands from its ruler, and yet the heart beats with- 
out interruption, the tissues are wasted and repaired, 
and the process of respiration is continued, all inde- 
pendently of our will. 

The servant may even rebel against the master, as 
when our muscles are painfully contracted by cramp. 
But pain is the summons for help which is sent by 
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the living organism when it has lost control over the 
dead matter, which loss we feel as the illness of our 
vassal. 

On the whole we must regard our body as a real 
part of our being, which is still, in a sense, external to 
our inmost selves. 

Is, then, the soul at least the true ego, a single and 
indivisible whole? 

The intellect advances, by slow development, to 
greater and greater perfection till old age is reached, 
if the body does not leave it in the lurch. The crit- 
ical faculty grows as experience accumulates, but 
memory, reason’s handmaid, disappears at an earlier 
stage, or at least loses the power of receiving new im- 
pressions. Wonderful enough is this faculty which 
enables us to store up all the valuable lessons and ex- 
periences of earliest youth in a thousand drawers, 
which open in a moment in answer to the requirements 
of the mind. 

It is not to be disputed that the old often appear 
dull-witted, but I cannot believe in a real darkening 
of the reason, which is a bright spark of the Divine, 
and even in madness the negation of reason is only 
external and apparent. A deaf man playing on an 
instrument out of tune may strike the right notes, 
and be inwardly persuaded that his execution is fault- 
less, while all around him hear nothing but the wildest 
discords. 

The sovereignty of reason is absolute; she recog- 
nizes no superior authority. No power, not even 
that of. our own wills, can compel her to regard as 
false what she has already recognized as true. 

E pur si muove! 

Thought ranges through the infinite realms of starry 
space, and fathoms the inscrutable depths of the mi- 
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nutest life, finding nowhere any limit, but everywhere 
law, which is the immediate expression of the divine 
thought. 

The stone falls on Sirius by the same law of gravi- 
tation as on the earth; the distances of the planets, 
the combinations of chemical elements, are based on 
arithmetical ratios, and everywhere the same causes 
produce the same effects. Nowhere in nature is there 
anything arbitrary, but everywhere law. 

True, reason cannot comprehend the origin of 
things, but neither is she anywhere in conflict with 
the laws that govern all things. Reason and the uni- 
verse are in harmony, they must therefore have the . 
same origin. 

Even when, through the imperfection of all created 
things, reason enters on paths which lead to error, 
truth is still the one object of her search. 

Reason may thus be brought into conflict with many 
an honored tradition. She rejects miracle, “faith’s 
dearest child,” and refuses to admit that Omnipotence 
ean ever find it necessary for the attainment of its 
purposes to suspend, in isolated cases, the operation 
of those laws by which the universe is eternally gov- 
erened. But these doubts are not directed against 
religion, but against the form in which religion is 
presented to us. 

Christianity has raised the world from barbarism to 
civilization. Its influence has, in the course of cen- 
turies, abolished slavery, ennobled work, emancipated 
women, and revealed eternity. But was it dogma that 
brought these blessings? It is possible to avoid mis- 
understandings with regard to all subjects except 
those which transcend human conception, and these 
are the very subjects over which men have fought and 
desolated the world for the last eighteen hundred 
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years, from the extermination of the Arians, on through 
the Thirty Years’ War, to the scaffold of the Inquisi- 
tion, and what is the result of all this fighting? The 
same differences of opinion as ever. 

We may accept the doctrines of religion, as we ac- 
cept the assurance of a trusty friend, without exami- 
nation, but the kernel of all religions is the morality 
they teach, of which the Christian is the purest and 
most far-reaching. 

And yet men speak slightingly of a barren morality, 
and place the form in which religion is presented be- 
fore everything else. I fear it is the pulpit zealot, 
who tries to persuade where he cannot convince, that 
- empties the church with his sermons. | 

After all, why should not every pious prayer, whether 
addressed to Buddha, to Allah, or to Jehovah, be heard 
by the same God, beside whom there is none other? 
Does not the mother hear her child’s petition, in what- 
ever language it lisps her name? 

Reason is nowhere in conflict with morality, for the 
good is always finally identical with the rational; but 
whether our actions shall or shall not correspond with 
the good, reason cannot decide. Here the ruling part 
of the soul is supreme, the soul which feels, acts, and 
wills. To her alone, not to her two vassals, has God 
entrusted the two-edged sword of freewill, that gift 
which, as Scripture tells us, may be our salvation or 
our perdition. 

But, more than this, a trusty counsellor has been 
assigned us, who is independent of our wills, and bears 
eredentials from God Himself. Conscience is an in- 
eorruptible and infallible judge, whom, if we will, we 
may hear pronounce sentence every moment, and 
whose voice at last reaches even those who most ob- 
stinately refuse to listen. 
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The laws which human so¢ciety.has imposed upon 
itself can take account of actions only in their tribu- 
nals, and not of thoughts and feelings. Even the 
various religions make different demands among the 
different peoples. Here they require the Sunday to 
be kept holy, here the Saturday or Friday. One al- 
lows pleasures which another forbids. Even apart 
‘from these differences there is always a wide neutral 
ground between what is allowed and what is forbid- 
den; and it is here that conscience, with her subtler 
discrimination, raises her voice. She tells us that 
every day should be kept sacred to the Lord, that even 
permitted interest becomes unjust when exacted from 
the needy; in a word, she preaches morality in the | 
bosom of Christian and Jew, of heathen and savage.: 
For even among uncivilized races which have not the 
light of Christianity there is an agreement as to the 
fundamental conceptions of good and evil. They too 
recognize the breaking of promises, lying, treachery, 
and ingratitude as evil; they too hold as sacred the 
bond between parents, children, and kinsmen. 

It is hard to believe in the universal corruption of 
mankind, for, however obscured by savagery and su- 
perstition, there lies dormant in every human breast 
that feeling for the noble and the beautiful which is 
the seed of virtue, and a conscience which points out 
the right path. Can there be a more convincing proof 
of God’s existence than this universal sense of right 
and wrong, this unanimous recognition of one law, 
alike in the physical and in the moral world, except 
that nature obeys this law with a full and absolute 
obedience, while man, who is free, has the power of 
violating it? 

The body and the reason serve the ruling part of 
the soul, but they put forward claims of their own, 
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they have their own share of power, and thus man’s 
life is a-perpetual conflict with self. If in this conflict 
the soul, hard-pressed from within and without, does 
not always end by obeying the voice of conscience, let 
us hope that He who created us imperfect will not 
require perfection from us. 

For consider to what violent storms man is exposed 
in the voyage of life, what variety there is in his 
natural endowments, what incongruity between edu- 
cation and position in life. It is easy for the favorite 
of fortune to keep in the right path; temptation, at- 
any rate to crime, hardly reaches him: how hard, on 
the other hand, is it for the hungry, the uneducated, 
the passionate man, to refrain from evil. To all this 
due weight will be given in the last judgment, when 
guilt and innocence are put in the balance, and thus 
mercy will become justice, two conceptions which 
generally exclude one another. 

It is harder to think of nothing than of something, 
when the something is once given, harder to imagine 
cessation than continuance. This earthly life cannot 
possibly be an end in itself. We did not ask for it; it 
was given to us, imposed upon us. We must be des- 
tined to something higher than a perpetual repetition 
of the sad experiences of this life. Shall those enig- 
mas which surround us on all sides, and for a solution 
of which the best of mankind have sought their whole 
life long, never be made plain? What purpose is 
served by the thousand ties of love and friendship 
which bind past and present together, if there is no 
future, if death ends all? 

But what can we take with us into the future? 

The functions of our earthly garment, the body, 
have ceased; the matter composing it, which even 
during life was ever being changed, has entered into 
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new chemical combinations, and the earth enters into 
possession of all that is her.due. Not an atom is lost. 
Scripture promises us the resurrection of a glorified 
body, and indeed a separate existence without limita- 
tion in space is unthinkable; yet it may be that this 
promise implies nothing more than the continued ex- 
istence of the individual, as opposed to pantheism. 

We may be allowed to hope that our reason, and 
with it all the knowledge that we have painfully ac- 
‘quired, will pass with us into eternity; perhaps, too, 
the remembrance of our earthly life. Whether that 
is really to be wished is another question. How if 
our whole life, all our thoughts and actions, should 
some day be spread out before us, and we became our 
own judges, incorruptible and pitiless? 

But, above all, the emotions must be retained by 
the soul, if it is to be immortal. Friendship does in- 
deed rest on reciprocity, and is partly an affair of the 
reason; but love can exist though unreturned. Love 
is the purest, the most divine spark of our being. 

Scripture bids us before all things love God, an in- 
visible, incomprehensible Being, who sends us joy and 
happiness, but also privation and pain. How else can 
we love Him than by obeying His commandments, 
and loving our fellow-men, whom we see and under- 
stand? 

When, as the Apostle Paul writes, faith is lost in 
knowledge, and hope in sight, and only love remains, 
then we hope, not without reason, to be assured of 
the love of our merciful Judge. 


Count Mo.LrKe. 
Creisau, October, 1890. ; 


THE END. 
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